





























NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





VEGETATION OF THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED LAKE DISTRICTS 
OF EASTERN AFRICA, 


WE are indebted to Captain Grant—Captain Speke’s companion in 
travel—for having made a unique collection of plants, by the drying 
rocess, in the newly-discovered regions of Eastern Africa. This col- 
ection having been made over to the Hookerian Herbarium at Kew, the 
determination of the specimens was begun by Mr. Black, the curator, and 
when he was unfortunately obliged to give it up from ill-health, it was 
continued by Dr. T. Thomson, F.R.S. 

The pit fie appendaged by the latter gentleman to Captain Speke’s 
“ Journal” is based on a comparison of the specimens with the Hookerian 
Herbarium, and is acknowledgedly imperfect in the present state of our 
knowledge of the African flora. Large collections have of late years been 
made in Eastern Africa by Kirk and Meller of Dr. Livingstone’s expedi- 
tion, and in Western Africa by Baikie, Barter, and Mann; but ‘they are 
still, for the most part, undescribed. We are happy, however, to learn, 
through Dr. Thomson, that a general flora of Tropical Africa is contem- 
plated by government, on the recommendation of Sir W. Hooker. 

The value of such a publication can be scarcely over-estimated, for as 
we think can be shown, even from a general pa oderet of the collection 
brought home by Captain Grant, very valuable additions may be expected 
to our already large lists of useful and ornamental plants. Timber-trees, 
fruits, cereals, edible vegetables and plants, applied to different purposes, 
abound in great variety. Intertropical Africa is one of the original 
countries of many of the ms, fragrances, and essences familiar to us 
from Biblical times; and if China acquired renown by its tea and mul- 
berry-worm, Kaffa is entitled to little less distinction as the original 
country of coffee ; but it is, above all, as applied to the arts and to medi- 
cine—herbs with as yet untried dyeing, colouring, gummy or resinous, 
and therapeutic or healing properties, that there are reasons to anticipate 
the greatest advantages to humanity. 

The collection made by Captain Grant consists in all of 750 species, 
gathered between Zanzibar and the southern border of Egypt. Of these, 
420 only belong to known species; and although this number might, 
Dr. Thomson thinks, be increased to 450 species, still it would leave the 
large number of 300 species.undetermined. Of these, two-thirds at least 
have, we are told, on a rough estimate, been collected by previous travellers, 
so that not more than 80 or 100 species are quite new. Granted even 
that this is probably an over-estimate, it would not in any way affect the 
light in which we wish to place the collection—that of the possible utility 
of the flora of a new country—the resources which it appears to have 
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afforded to antiquity, and the availability which it presents both in its 
existing flora, as well by the agricultural indications given by that flora, 
to a future more enlarged intercourse with the new countries now so re- 
cently opened to enterprise and civilisation, 

We must not, in contemplating such a future, allow our minds to be 
downcast by the failure of the Livingstone expedition. The site selected 
for that opening was close by one of the main outlets of the great la- 
custrine systems of Central Tropical and Eastern Tropical Africa, and was 
hence, probably, one of the least healthy to be met with in the country. 
Quilimane, and the many mouths of the Zambesi, with the great marshy 
delta, steaming in an African sun, have been long notorious for their un- 
healthiness. Even the interior—up at Sefia and Téte—have been tried 
by the Portuguese—better adapted than ourselves to such a climate—but 
they also failed. What is even the interior of such a region, but still the 
united fall of the Shiré, the Zuambesi, the Liba, the Chobe, and the 
Zambesi; the first bringing down the overflow of the great lake of the 
Maravi—the Nyassa par-excellence—the second of the Shuia, Ruena, and 
other iuterior lakes of unknown character and extent; and the last two 
draining a very considerable portion of Southern Central Africa? Such 
a great outlet of interior waters could not in such a climate but be most 
obnoxious to the health of Europeans. 

Too much dependence was also placed upon the probable or possible 
civilisation and co-operation of the African. The unusual humanity of 
the uncorrupted Malkololo had aroused hopes of improvement in the mind 
of so amiable a man as Dr. Livingstone, which were only destined to be 
wrecked by a longer experience. A new and more correct view of the 
true position of the negro in nature, and of his capabilities for intellectual, 
moral, and religious improvement, are gradually being introduced into 
this country by a few, but select band of strong-minded men, who do not 
allow a raistaken philanthropy and a most erroneous and misplaced sen- 
timentality to sway the conclusions that can be alone deduced from an 
honest study of the subject to mystify the deductions obtained by their 
own unbiased gai or to pervert the conclusions obtained by 
positive scientific inquiry. 

Add to this, the negroes of the sea-board have been in most points so 
long subject to the evils of kidnapping, and of mutual attempts of the 
more powerful to enslave those who are less so, brought about by the 
trafic in human flesh encouraged among themselves, and without by 
Eastern nations—Arabs and Turks—by Europeans, notoriously the Por- 
tuguese, and by the New World, whether Anglo-Saxon, Spanish, or 
Portuguese, that an already corrupt nature is in their instance doubly so. 
Ax indisposition to labour, favoured by a bountiful climate, is enhanced 
by insecurity of person and property, and the evil passions of an unre- 
strained nature are wrought to almost diabolical excesses hy the nearest 
road to wealth being through the commission of unpunished crimes. 

Uganda, Karagwah, Uzinza, and the surrounding regions, are East 
African Highlands, with a mean elevation above the sea, which may be 
estimated at from 3000 to 4000 feet. The natives are not, strictly 
speaking, negroes, but semi-Abyssinian—it may be a mixed race of 
Ethiopic or Arabian and negro, or it may be, as advocated by Captain 
Speke, of a semi-Shem-Hamitic race of Ethiopia ; still they are, to all 
intents and purposes, more improvable than the pure negro race. 
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There are some probabilities that a highway will yet be found into the 
interior of this region by what Speke calls the little Luta Naige, and 
which he and Dr. Murie have, from its comparatively low level, thought 
to be, as it not impossibly is at certain seasons, a backwater of the Nile. 
There are reasons to believe that there exists—at all events, that there 
did exist in olden times, and may still’ exist at certain seasohs—a con- 
tinuous line of lowland navigation by a long and in part unexplored line 
of lakes, swamps, and rivers between the Nile and the Zambesi. The 
grounds for such an opinion are too lengthy to be entered upon here, 
but suffice it that two geographical controversialists are already of 
opinion, the one that the Tanganyika flows into the Rusizi Lake through 
Captain Speke’s Mountains of the Moon, the existence of which west of 
the Mfumbiro are not believed in ; the other, that Lake Nyassa flows into 
Tanganyika. ‘The first, one of the opinions (if such can be caught on 
the wing, when they appear to be ever shifting as new data are brought 
to light) of Dr. Beke; the second, we believe to be that of Mr. Cooley. 
The truth may lie with both, and, as Livingstone found the Casai and 
the Leeba, or Liba, both flowing from Lake Dilolo, so there may be a 
dividing of waters in the Tanganyika or Nyassa, or in some other portion 
of the great central line, leaving them to flow in one direction to the 
Nile, and in the other to the Zambesi. The elevation of Tanganyika 
(1844 feet above the level of the sea) is such as to allow of a fall into the 
Nile below the Karuma Rapids. The information obtained from the 
Arabs, with the exception of what was learnt from the natives at Uvira, 
upon which little or no dependence can be placed, has always pointed to 
the same conclusions. The information obtained by M. Lejean of a river 
and lake of Liba, the latter with an island and the mausoleum of a 
Mussulman chief upon it, point either to the Ghazi or Holy Island on 
Luta Nzige, or to a separate lake in the same line between it and Rasizi 
Lake. ‘The information obtained by Burton and Speke of Lake Tan- 
ganyika being navigated by Arab dows, or boats, that were attacked and 
driven away by the natives, also point to the existence of the same old 
line of navigation, upon which a monument of some enterprising and 
possibly once powerful Arab chieftain or holy man might be justly ex- 
pected to be found. 

Be this, however, as it may, the country of the Wahuma—the old 
kingdom of Kittara, now divided into so many separate states—is a 
tropical East African Highland region, with a comparative temperate 
climate, a remarkable vegetation, a cruel but possibly reclaimable people, 
with vast resources in both its flora and its fauna, and with unlimited 
agricultural capabilities in certain available products. Whether divided 
by a deep, riavigable, more or less lacustrine channel or not from the 
other adjacent uplands or highlands of Central Africa, still there is every 
reason to believe that it is more or less contiguous to such, and that from 
thence other extensive and probably equally favourably circumstanced 
and well-populated states having similar resources, stretch far away to 
the westward, if not to the west coast itself. It will be easily ws 
then, that if such a central line of navigation as is here propounded does 
exist—and Baker, it is to be hoped, is upon this very field of discovery— 
what an opening it will afford to future commerce and civilisation, and 


to the well-being of as yet unknown races of men! 
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Burton’s “ Lake Regions of Central Africa” and Speke’s “ Journal” 
are replete with descriptions of the great vegetative features of these re- 
markable lacustrine regions. These features naturally vary very much 
with the locality as well as with the district. The coast has its own 

iar features ; so have the East African Ghauts, as Burton calls the 
eastern chain of mountains. The lowland districts of Ugogo and of 
Ukaranga differ from the most elevated regions of Unyamuezi or of “ the 
Moon,” and these, again, from the Highland regions of Karagwah and 
Uganda. Then, again, we have a wide extent of lake and marsh vege- 
tation, which presents distinctive features at Tanganyika at an elevation 
of 1844 feet, and at Lake Victoria at 3740 feet above the ocean. 

Burton speaks irreverently of the normal vegetation of the lower coast 
regions. Bald, glaring fields, foetid bush and grass, and monotonous 
expanses of dull, dead herbage, he says, conceal swamps and water- 
courses, hedged in by vegetation whose only varieties are green, greener, 
and greenest. Nor was he more favourably impressed with the jungle of 
the same regions, which he describes as being at once hideous and gro- 
tesque. ‘The general appearance is a mingling of bush and forest, 
which, contracting the horizon to a few yards, is equally monotonous to 
the eye and palling to the imagination. The black, greasy ground, veiled 
with thick shrubbery, supports in the more open spaces screens of tiger 
and spear grass, twelve and thirteen feet high, with every blade « finger’s 
breadth ; and the towering trees are clothed from root to twig with huge 
epiphytes (air-plants), forming heavy columns of densest verdure, and 
clustering upon the tops in the semblance of enormous birds’-nests. The 
footpaths in places ‘dead’—as the natives say—with encroaching bush 
are crossed by lianas, creepers, and climbers, thick as coir-cables, some 
connecting the trees in a curved line, others stretched straight down the 
trunks, others winding in all directions around their supports, frequently 
crossing one another like network, and stunting the growth of even the 
vivacious calabash by coils like rope tightly encircling its neck. The 
earth, ever rain-drenched, emits the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
in some parts the traveller might fancy a corpse to be hidden behind 
every bush.” 

This, however, applies almost solely to the coast. In the interior 
matters brighten up. There, where water lies deep below the surface, 
the hills and hill-plains are clothed with a thin shrubbery of mimosas and 
other thorny gums. With an improvement in vegetation comes a corre- 
sponding improvement in the tone of the spirits. Our enterprising 
travellers could find pleasure in those forests, of which Burton says they 
are the only spots in which travelling is enjoyable throughout Eastern 
Africa. 

“In these favoured places,” he says, “the traveller appears surrounded 
by a thick wood which he never reaches, the trees thinning .out as he 
advances. On clear and sunny days the scenery is strange and imposing. 
The dark red earth is prolonged half way up the tree-trunks by the as- 
cending and descending galleries of the termite: contrasting with this 
peculiarly African tint, the foliage, mostly confined to the upper branches, 
is of a tender and lively green, whose open fretwork admits from above 
the vivid blue or the golden yellow of an unclouded sky.” 

In the basins, where water is nearer the surface, and upon the banks of 
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water-courses and rivulets, the now “sweet and fertile” earth produces a 
rich vegetation and a gigantic growth of timber, which distinguishes this 
region from others farther west. Usagara is peculiarly the land of jungle- 
flowers and fruits, whose characteristic is a # mane acidity, a most kindly 
provision of nature in climates where antiseptics and correctives to bile 
are almost necessaries of life. They are abundant, but being uncultivated, 
the fleshy parts are undeveloped. In the plains the air, heavy with the 
delicious perfume of the jasmine, with the strong odour of a kind of sage, 
and with the fragrant exhalations of the mimosa flowers, which hang like 
golden balls from the green-clad boughs, forms a most enjoyable con- 
trast to the foetid exhalations of the Great Dismal Swamps of the low- 
lands. 

The tamarind, everywhere growing wild, is a gigantic tree. Other 
trees, among which the mayagea, a spreading tree with a large fleshy red 
flower, and gourds about eighteen inches long, and hanging by slender 
cords, are of” unusual dimensions; the calabash is converted into a hut;* 
and the sycomore, which gave its name to Sycominopolis, the modern 
Kaifa in the Holy Land, and whose favourite habitat in these regions is 
the lower counter-slope of Usagara, is capable of shading a regiment. On 
the steep hill-sides again, which here and there display signs of cultiva- 
tion and clearings of green or sunburnt grass, grow parachute-shaped 
mimosas, with tall and slender trunks, and crowned by domes of verdure, 
rising in tiers one above the other, like umbrellas in a crowd. 

Trees by their stature, the part they occupy in landscape scenery, and 
the various uses to which they can be put to by man, claim paramgunt 
attention in describing the vegetation of a new country. Many of the 
most important of these in the Lake Districts of Eastern Africa are old 
friends. Such is the banana-tree, or plantain (Musa sapientum), which 
excels all other trees in its utility. It constitutes, indeed, the staple food 
of the people dwelling one degree on either side of the equator, acres of 
grounds being covered with its groves. ‘The mdizi, or plantain-tree,” 
says Burton, “is apparently an aborigen of these latitudes; in certain 
parts, as in Usumbara, Karagwah (Karagwé of Speke), and Uganda, it is 
the staff of life: in the hilly countries there are, it is said, about a dozen 
varieties, and a single bunch forms a load for a man” (vol. ii. 58). Grant 
enumerates only some half a dozen varieties—the boiling, baking, drying, 
fruit, and wine-making sorts. A chip from the stem washes the hands 
and makes the wet flesh-rubber of the Waganda; thread and lashings for 
loads are also taken from the stem; rain is collected in the green leaves, 
which can be made into an ingenious temporary pipe; the dry leaves 
make screen-fences and sacks to hold grain or provisions; the fruit dried 
(from Ugigi, on Lake Tanganyika) is like a Normandy pippin; a variety, 
when green and boiled, is an excellent vegetable; while another yields a 
wine resembling hock, or, as some say, cider, in flavour. The plantain 
ceases to be grown at 2 deg. north. There is also a stumpy little banana, 
with huge leaves and of a gigantic diameter, being ten feet in circuin- 





* The calabash of the West Indies is the produce of one of the Solanacee 
(Crescentia cucurbitina), and that of Africa of Tripinnaria Africana, formerly C. 
pinnata ; but Burton applies the term to the sour gourd, or fruit of the baobab 
(Adansonia digitata). (See vol. i. p. 47.) 
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ference and only five high, that is quite an oddity, its stem being only 
twice the height of its breadth, and it is fruitless and wild. This is sup- 
posed to be Musa ensete of Bruce, but itis probably only an abortion 
or a diseased variety of the Musa sapientum, as we frequently see with 
regard to the date-palm. We have, indeed, seen similar stunted specimens 
of banana-trees in an island of the Persian Gulf, just as stunted date- 
palms are to be seen at the Ayun Miisa, or Wells of Moses, on the Gulf 
of Suez, on the shore of the Gulf of Issus, and at a hundred other places. 
The banana is certainly one of the most useful fruits in the world, and 
seems to have migrated with mankind into all the climates in which it 
can be cultivated. ‘The first thing the settler does in some parts of 
America is to begin with a plantain-walk, enlarging it as the family in- 
creases. Three dozen plantains are sufficient to serve one man for a week 
instead of bread, and will support him much better. Some or other of 
the trees are also bearing most part of the year. Gerarde, and other old 
authors, name it Adam’s apple, from a notion that it was the forbidden 
fruit of Eden ; whilst others supposed it to be the grapes brought out of 
the promised land by the spies of Moses. Needless to say, that such con- 
jectures are utterly inadmissible in modern critical biblical inquiry. Yet 
is it hence that the Old World species is called Musa Paradisaica. It is 
the latter that is described by Barth under the name of ayaba, as growing 
in the southern provinces of Negroland, where, indeed, it is sometimes 
the most common tree (vol. ii. p. 579). Grant did not bring home a 
specimen, so it is impossible tp say to which of the species the Musa of the 
Eastern Lake Districts really belongs, and after all they are considered by 
many as mere varieties. 

The baobab (Adansonia digitata) abounds in the same countries in dry 
situations, and is known as the Bayt or M’buyu. It attains a girth of 
54 feet ; rope aud kilts are made from its bark, water-buckets from its 
gourds, and its seeds, mashed in water, are described as having a pleasant 
acid taste. The largest of these trees, measured iby Adanson himself, did 
not exceed 78 feet in circumference. The age of the baobab has been de- 
termined by distinguished botanists at thousands of years, but upon some- 
what uncertain data, for trees increase very irregularly in the several radii 
of their diametric bulk ; but still, whether the baobabs have numbered 
quite as many years as their admirers contend or not, their antiquity, 
doubtless, is extreme, and their sturdy dwarfish stature—as they seldom 
exceed 60 or 70 feet in height, at least on the coasts—must favour 
their almost indefinite duration. Burton describes the M’buyu, the baobab, 
monkey-bread or calabash, the mowana of the southern, and the kuka of 
the northern regions, as being of more markedly bulbous form in the 
interior than on the coast, where the trunk is columnar, and its heavy 
extremities, depressed by the wind, give it the shape of a lumpy umbrella 

shading the other wild growths. There appear to be two varieties of this 
tree, similar in bole, but differing in foliage and in general appearance. 
The normal M’buyu has a long leaf, and the drooping outline of the 
mass is convex; the rarer, observed only upon the Usagara Mountains, 
has a small leaf, in colour like the wild indigo, and the arms, striking 
upwards, assume the appearance of a bowl. In Ugogo the baobab was 
the only tree of considerable growth, and it is scattered over the country 
widely apart; but nowhere was it, or the tamarind-tree and the syco- 
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more, seen in such perfection as at the foot of the Rubeho Mountains— 
the East African Ghauts. Barth describes the same tree as the most 
common thrpugh the whole breadth of Central Africa, and he describes 
colossal specimens as being met with in the camping-ground at Kuka 
Mairua (so called evidently from the tree Kuka), and at l’oge (vol. ii. 
157, 362). He also adds—varying in his experience on that point with 
Burton—that they are not all over Central Africa of that low stunted 
growth which seems to be peculiar to them near the coast; but they in 
general attain to a height of from 60 to 80 feet. The baobab is the con- 
stant companion of man, liking the dwelling of the negro, and he, on the 
other hand, can scarcely live without it; for how could he season his 
simple food without the baobab’s young fresh leaves, or sweeten and 
flavour his drink without the slightly acid pulp wherein the kernels are 
imbedded? The ieaves are, it is to be observed, also used for vegetable 
soup. An alkaline soil does not appear to suit it, for at the Natron 
lakes of Badamuni the trees were all of small size, and of remarkably 
slender growth. 

One of the handsomest trees met with in the Lake Districts was the 
mienzerrah (Lophira alata), the young leaves of which are of a dull red 
colour, and attain a length of two feet. Banks called it the African scrubby 
oak. Its leaf is used as a charm—namely, if human and buffalo-blood 
be mixed upon its surface, and a native inoculated with the mixture, good 
fortune attends him. . 

The chun-chu, or with the prefix M’chun-chu (Balanites Agyptiaca), 
isnot uncommon. It has an edible drupe, tasting, however, like an in- 
tensely bitter date. The kernels are made into oil, and mixed with red 
clay, for anointing the person ; the bark of young trees also make strong 
cordage. Barth describes this tree as of exceeding beauty in Negroland, 
wide-spreading, and the foliage often reaching down to the very ground, 
forming a dense canopy of the freshest green. Every yard at Kalowa 
was shaded by one of these trees. Its fruit is so much valued by the 
Kanuri, that they have a proverb: “ A bito-tree (as they call it) and a 
mileh cow are just the same.” In Baghirmi, the leaves are used as 
vegetables, and bread is made of the fruit at A’bii-gher. Where the 
more esteemed leaves of the monkey-bread-tree were wanting, the leaves 
of the hajilij, as the Arabs call it, were used to prepare the sauce for the 
daily pudding. . A handsome tree, with small, lime-sized, four segmented 
capsules; an amber-coloured, glistening-fractured, tasteless, scentless 
gum exuding from its wounds, is doubtfully treated of as an unknown 
species of Khaya. 

Immense canoes are made by the Wahiyow from the trank of a species 
of Soymida, a tree which attains a circumference of 15 feet. Grant calls 
this tree M’buwa, and Burton says the lower maritime lands, rosea. 
to the Wagoma, supply the gigantic M’vule-trees, as he writes it, requir 
for the largest canoes in Lake Tanganyika. ‘These patriarchs of the 
forest are felled and shaped with little axes on the spot; when finished, 
they are pushed and dragged down the slopes by the workmen, and are 
launched and paddled over to the shores of Ujiji. ‘The more coarse-made 
boats of the Upper Nile are built of the cross-grained wood of the Sinud, 
or common Acacia Arabica; but they are not considered durable. About 
10 deg. north these latter trees were met with, having a girth of from 8 
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to 10 feet. Canoes, 45 feet long, were also built in Unyoro out of the 
trunk of an unknown tree called mizziezeema. The natives on the Upper 
Nile also use the logs of the ambash, or pith-tree (Herminiera ela- 
phroxylon), to float on across the river. This remarkable plant grows so 
rapidly that in three years it almost choked up the channel of the Bahr 
el Ghazal, or Gazelle Lake. Dr. Heuglin, @ botanist travelling with the 
Dutch ladies, the Baroness a van Capellan and Mrs. and Miss Tinné, calls 
the “ ambadsh” the Anemone mirabilis, and he compares its forests to rows 
of well-used brooms, very fragile, and from 20 to 25 feet high. 

Oils are obtained in such a climate from a number of trees, shrubs, and 

lants besides the Balanites Zgyptiaca. The Ximenia Americana, whose 
Scans have an odour of frankincense, and whose fruit, with sweet sub- 
acid pulp, is eaten by negroes and children in the West Indies, is made 
in these regions to furnish an oil from its kernels, which is used as a 
fragrant unguent. The ground-nut (Arachis hypogza), which is cul- 
tivated to a small extent, and is eaten roasted or boiled, is also converted 
into an oil, This is probably the native country of a plant now much 
cultivated in America, as also in hotbeds near Paris, The Annamese, 
or people of Cochin China, also use its oil largely. The safflower (Car- 
thamus tinctorius), most valuable for its dye, is cultivated for its oil near 
Khartiim, and appears, indeed, to have given its name to that well-known 
city. Its systematic name, Carthamus, is also derived from the same 
source, for it is called by Arabs and Turks alike Khartiim, significant of 
that which paints or dyes. The seeds of the Sesamum (Arabic Semsem) 
are eaten here as elsewhere, and oil is also obtained from them. Three 
new species of this valuable plant have been discovered, one with pink, 
another with purple flowers, and another growing like the foxglove to a 
height of eight feet. It is the same with the seeds of a Hyptis (H. 
spicigera, or nino), which are both eaten and brayed in mortars for oil. 

here are several species of this labiated plant, one of which is new, and 
all have a more or less strong aroma, or smell, like sweet herbs. The 
castor-oil plant is met with everywhere near dwellings ; oil for unguents 
is expressed from it, and the leaves are also used by the natives. A new 
species of croton also occurs as a tree. A yellow or gamboge colour was 
also seen to exude from a new species of Jatropha. Burton describes the 
M’bunu as the same as the Gumpal of India (Jatropha cureas?), but a 
coarse variety, with a large seed ; its foetid oil, when burnt, he says, fouls 
the lamp; yet, in Africa, it is used by all classes as an unguent. 

The Elais Guinensis, or oily palm of Guinea, locally called M’chikichi, 
which grows in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and more rarely in 
the mountains of Usagara, springs, according to Burton, uncultivated, in 
large dark groves on the shores of Tanganyika, where it hugs the margin, 
rarely growing at any distance inland. The bright yellow drupe, with 
shiny purple-black point, though nauseous to the taste, is eaten by the 
people. The M’awezi, or palm-oil, of the consistency of honey, rudely 
extracted, forms an article of considerable traffic in the regions about the 
Lake. This, says Burton, is the celebrated extract, whose various 
officinal uses in Europe have already begun to work a social reformation 
in West Africa. The people of Ujiji separate, by pounding, the oily 
sarcocarpium from the one seed of the i boil it for some hours, 


allow the floating substance to coagulate, and collect it in large earthen 
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pots. The price is usually about one dote of white cotton for thirty-five 
pounds, and the people generally demand salt in exchange for it from 
caravans. Despite its sickly flavour, it is universally used in cooking, 
and Burton also erroneously concluded that it formed the only unguent 
and lamp-oil in the country. This fine Guinea-palm is also tapped, as 
the date in Western India, for toddy ; and the me of this tembo 
—the sura of West Africa—accounts for the prevalence of intoxication, 
and the consequent demoralisation of the Lakist tribes. 

The M’konazi is supposed to be the Ziziphus jujuba—the zizuf of the 
Arabs, and the food of the Lotophagi—placed by Scylax, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and others, on the shores of the Gulf of Syrtis. 


~ pce castris, quos succo nobilis arbor 
t 


dulci pascit lotos nimis hospita bacca. 
Silius Italicus, lib. iii. v. 310. 


Its seeds are not, however, edible here, but they are mashed and thrown 
into the water to bring fish to the surface. Several other vegetable pro- 
ductions are used for the same purposes, as also for poisons. The red 
berries of a new species of Rhamnus, or buckthorn, are thus used, when 
a civilised people would find a better purpose for them as affording a 
new dye. So also of a mash made with the leaves of the Tephrosia 
Vogelii, a species with rich white flowers, and named after the much- 
regretted African traveller, murdered by a Waday official. Tephrosia 
toxicaria and piscatoria have long been ai as fish-poisons, and the 
first is cultivated in Jamaica simply for its intoxicating properties. 
Grant’s collection appears to contain several new species. The milk of 
a spurge (Euphorbia tirucalli?) is used for the same purposes, and the 

ari people were considerate enough to try and poison the running 
streams with the branches of the Euphorbia antiquorum as the’ party 
marched through their country. As the Bari are among the first people 
met with on the Upper White Nile, it will be well for travellers to be on 
their guard against such malpractices, induced, no doubt, by their contact 
with slave-dealers. The thorn-apple (Datura stramonium) grows four 
feet high in the gardens, and mats are made from its fibres on the coast. 
The natives dry the leaves, the flowers, and the rind of the rootlet, ac- 
cording to Burton, the latter being considered as the strongest a: 
tion, and smoke them in a common bowl or in a water-pipe. This is 
held to be a sovereign remedy in asthma and other pulmonary affections. 
They, however, never make that horrible use of the plant known to the 
Indian dhaturiya, or datura poisoners, but many accidents occur from 
ignorance of its most poisonous nature. The natives eat the fruit of the 
plant that produces the nux vomica, according to the same authority, 
with impunity, the nuts themselves being too hard to be digested. ‘Two 
species of Strychnos grow in this country, both at present undetermined. 
One is a scrubby-looking tree, with orange-coloured fruit, and its seeds 
are packed in a sweet-tasting yellow pulp; the other has a monster-sized 
orange-coloured fruit that is not edible, and is a shrub fifteen feet high. 
Notwithstanding the virulence of the seeds, it has long been known that 
the oe of some of the species is innocuous. 

The natives not only smoke datura, and also common tobacco(which the 
never chew or snuff), but they also smoke bhang (Cannabis sativa), whic 
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grows five feet high near the cottage dung-heaps. (Burton says it is a 
fine large _. C. Indica.) The Arabs smioke the sun-dried leaf 
with, and Africans without, tobacco in huge water-pipes, whose 
bowls contain a quarter of a pound! Both ignore the more luxurious 
preparations of mumiya and hashish, ganga and sebzi, charas and méajun. 
Like the “ jangli” or “jungle” bhang of Sindh, affected by Kalandars, 
Fakirs, and other holy beggars in India, the bhang of East Africa con- 
tracts the muscles of the throat, producing a violent whooping-cough, 
that ends in a kind of scream after a few long puffs, when the smoke is 
inhaled ; and if one man sets the example, the others are sure to follow. 
More useful is the smoke of the Coleus, of which there are two species, 
one with blue flowers (barbatus), and the other a new species with purple 
flowers, and the leaves of which smell strongly but more richly than ripe 
guavas. ‘The natives consider sitting muffled up over the burning leaves 
of this plant, and inhaling their smoke, an immediate cure for feve er. 

The African balsam-tree (Balsamodendron Africanum) grows on 
rocky heights by huts, and the Wanyamuezi, or people of Moonland, 
boil its gum, mix it with butter, and anoint their persons with it. This 
is supposed to be the bdellium, or bedolach, of the Old Testament, the 
true nature of which has been the subject of much discussion. Kempfer 
believed it to be the produce of the Borassus flabelliformis, a kind of 
palm, and Dr. Roxburg distinguished two kinds, one the produce of the 
Amyris commiphora, the other of the Heudolotia Africana, a natural pro- 
duction of Senegal. Both varieties are, indeed, now met with in the 
markets under the names of Indian and African bdellium. Vincent, in 
his “* Commerce of the Ancients and Periplus of the Red Sea” (App. ii. 
691), describes three kinds of bdellimm—the Arabian, Petrean, and 
Bactrian—-so that it is doubtful if the true balsamodendron was known to 
him. There is no doubt that the bdellium of the Greeks and Romans 
was a gum, but there is much reason to believe that the bedolach of 
Scripture was a crystalline stone or gem. It is enumerated in Gen. ii. 
12, with other stones, and is translated in the Septuagint as “ anthrax,” 
and in Numb. xi. 7 as “crystallus.”’ 

The balsamodendron, or balsam-tree par excellence, is now known to 
produce those various drugs known as Balm of Gilead, Balsam of Mekka, 
and Balsamum Judaicum. These balsams seem to be afforded indiffe- 
rently by several species; the first is, however, generally considered to 
be the produce of B. Gilladense, and the second of B. opobalsamum. 
But similar balsams are procurable from B. Kataf and Kafal. The 
Kataf also affords a sweet-scented red powder, with which the women in 
Arabia wash and perfume their hair. 

The word balsam is no doubt derived from the Arabic balesan, which 
is probably also the origin of the balsamon of the Greeks. These names 
are very similar to basam and baal shemen, which occur in the Hebrew 
text of several passages of Scripture, as in the Song of Solomon, v. |, 

“I have gathered my myrrh with my spices” (basam). In all these 
passages basam, though translated “ spices,” would seem to indicate the 
balsam-tree, if we may infer identity of plant or substance from similarity 
in the Hebrew and Arabic names. 

The balsam-tree was one of the most celebrated and highly esteemed 
among the ancients. Pompey the Great boasted of having had it borne 
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in triumph. It was cultivated in two gardens, as we Jearn from Theo- 
us and Pliny, in the Holy Land, where it is supposed to have been 
introduced by the Queen of Sheba. One of these was in the low hot 
valley of Jericho, or where the Jordan enters into the Dead Sea, the 
other in Gilead. It was also reared in Abdul’latif’s time at Ain Shems, 
or the “spring of the sun,” in Egypt, and subsequently in the gardens 
of Matareah, near Cairo, and at Bederhunin, between Mekka and 
Medina. Hence its various appellations of Balm of Gilead and Balsam 
of Mekka. Strabo was aware that the true balsam-tree grew on the 
coast of Saba, in the happy land of the Sabaus, as we now find it 
growing in the Lake Districts of Eastern Africa. Salt also found it on the 
west coast of the Red Sea. It has been since introduced into India. It 
is the Amyris opobalsamum of Forskal, and is as highly esteemed by 
Orientals in the present day as it was by the civilised nations of anti- 
quity. When Sultan Selim conquered Egypt and Arabia in 1516, three 
pounds were ordered to be sent yearly as a tribute to Constantinople. 

It must not be omitted to mention that the word balm, the translation 
of tzeri or zeri, occurs as well as balsam (basam) in the Old Testament, 
and, like the latter, at a period anterior to the cultivation of the true 
balsam-tree in the Holy Land. This, the common balm of Gilead, is 
supposed to be the produce of a native plant, the oil of the zukkum-tree, 
the Jericho plum or olive (Eleagnus Augustifolius), which we have seen 
much farther north, and whose oil has been from time immemorial re- 
nowned for its healing virtues. This is also supposed to be the Myro- 
belanus of Pliny, which has, however, also been identified with the fruit 
of Melia azadirachta, or with that of two species of Hyperanthera. 

Gum-bearing trees, shrubs, and plants are naturally numerous and 
prolific in a climate like that of the Lake Districts of Afriqa. , Chief 
among them after the balsam-tree is a liiban, or frankincense, supposed 
to be a species of Boswellia, a stunted tree only five feet high, from the 
stem of which an amber-coloured gum exudes profusely. The source of 
frankincense, or olibanum, the especial incense of the ancients, has long 
been a matter of doubt. Supplies of this resin were formerly drawn ouly 
from Africa, and it appears to have been called Thus, or Gum Thuris, 
on account of its being brought by the merchants from Thur, a port in 
the Red Sea. The Greek name Libanos was derived from Liiban, its 
Arabic, or Lebonah, its Hebrew name. Its origin was referred by 
Linnzus to the Juniperus Lycia, by Lamarck to the Amyris Gileadensis, 
and by Sprengel to Amyris Kataf. All these suggestions appear to be 
erroneous, and the olibanum, or frankincense of commerce, is obtained 
from a tree called in India sali, the Boswellia serrata of botanists, of 
which we appear to have in Grant’s collection another species, most 
likely to be the original, from the Lake Districts. 

The great mass of common gums are, as might have been expected, 
derived from the acacias, of which we have twelve different species in 
Grant’s collection, many of which are supposed to be new. Brittle gum 
accumulates on the trunk of A. Seyal, and marble-sized spots of sparkling 
gum on that of M’gongwah, an undescribed species. The inner bark of 
some species is used for lashings, and that of one species for curing 
leather. Steaming the eyes over the boiled roots of another species with 
jasmine-scented flowers is considered a cure for ophthalmia by the Moon- 
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land e. Another species, the wood of which is black as rosewood, 
is for hatchet-handles and building purposes. Some species are flat- 
topped ; one (A. eburnea ?) is as flat as a table. 

um in deep red bosses is also obtained from the Cordyla Richardi, a 
tree twelve feet in circumference, with fruit of a large walnut-size. A 
climber, supposed to be Landolphia florida, covering lofty trees with 
clusters of white scented flowers, is also remarkably milky, and the 
Wahiyow make playing-balls of its rubber. Natives say, if its milk be 
rubbed on the body it is difficult to get it off, while that of the M’pira, 
another “ india-rubber” tree, can be easily washed off. 

In the present days of caoutchouc factories, when thousands of persons 
are said to obtain their livelihood in South America by the collection of 
these gums, this must present a new and important opening to com- 
merce. 

The obstacles presented to travellers in these regions, when obliged to 
force a pathless way 


through 
Toothed briars, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and thorns, 


which enter their frail shins, are well known by report, and are indeed 
sometimes almost insuperable. 

A species of acacia, supposed to be the same as that which affords the 
medicinal gum catechu, is especially remarkable for its black, flattened, 
angry thorns. This species grows up into a tree with a girth of from 
twenty to thirty feet. ‘“‘ Some,” says Burton, speaking of these nuisances, 
“were soft and green, others a finger long, fine, straight, and woody— 
they serve as needles in many parts of the country—one, a ‘ corking pin,’ 
bore at its base a filbert-like bulge, another was curved like a cock’s 
spur;” the double thorns, placed dos-d-dos, described by travellers in 
Abyssinia and in the Cape Karriis, were numerous; the “ wait-a-bit,” 
a dwarf sharply-bent spine with acute point and stout foundation, and a 
smaller variety, short and deeply crooked, numerous and tenacious as 
fish-hooks, tore without difficulty the strongest clothing, even woollen 
Arab “ abas” of the travellers, and their bed-covers of painted canvas. 
The tips of the leaves of a species of Strychnos are also as sharp as 
needles. A kind of grass (Setaria verticillata) grows near huts, and 
sticks to the clothes. Cattle are said to die from eating it. 

The wild vine grows as a climber, and also as a shrub, but in neither 
instance is its fruit pleasant to the taste. Stoves and grain-mortars are 
made from the red wood of a forest-tree (Sclerocarya birrea), which 
attains twelve feet in circumference, and the kernels of its fruit are eaten 
like ground-nuts. The Sorindeia Madagascarensis also bears long bunches, 
with some two hundred plums each, of mango-tasting yellow fruit. A 
species of Anacardiacex, with leaves smelling like sweetbriar and with 
edible plums, is also a useful timber-tree. 

There are no less than nine species of indigo plants indigenous to the 
country, but the natives only use them for firewood or fences. They 
colour their teeth with the drupes of Hexalobus Senegalensis ; red 
madder abounds, and the Phytolacca Abyssinica furnishes a yellow dye, 
so also with the gum of the mosho, an unknown tree. The Odina fru- 
ticosa also furnishes a sweet-tasting gum. 


M’kiiniingo, a black, angry thorn, with rose-coloured wood, supplies 
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the natives with tooth-scrubbers, which induce saliva, the steam from the 
boiled seeds scents clothes, and its powdered bark yields a scarlet dye. 
The young branches of Crateva Adansonii, a ten foot tree, the wood of 
a species of rhus, with white scented flowers, and that of the Salvadora - 
Persica—the arik of the Turks—are also used for the same purposes— 
i.e, as teeth-scrubbers. 

The genus sychynomene is so remarkable for its light wood that the 
Waganda make their shields from one species (42. Schimperi ?), and the 
wood of another is used as floats for nets. The genus Lonchocarpus fur- 
nishes two beautiful trees: one ash-like, with erect clusters of handsome 
flowers, attractive to bees; the other, thirty feet in circumference, with 
lilac sweet-scented blossom. The wood of Dalbergia melanoxylon is 
considered first-class, being impervious to insects, very hard and heavy, 
resembling rosewood when polished. Wooden hammers are made from 
it for beating bark cloths. 

Cloths made from the bark of trees are in common use in these 
regions as in other parts of Africa. An unknown tree, called Miliimbo, 
furnishes most of this cloth, but it is also obtained from many other trees, 
and they are beaten with the aforesaid hammers on logs of hard heavy 
wood, appropriately called bango. 

An Afzelia, with richly-perfumed flowers and a volatile gum, furnishes 
a useful light mahogany-coloured wood, from which drums, quivers, and 
pipe-bowls are made. A new genus of tree, called Chenga by Living- 
stone, and M’chenga by Grant, covers the forests of Moonland; the bark 
is made into immense round stores for grain, like bandboxes. The bark 
of another species, called Miombo, is said to bleach like sheeting, and is 
also made into boats. It furnishes a first-class wood, and its flowers yield 
the best-flavoured and whitest honey. An unknown species of Zygia is 
the largest growing tree in Uhiyow, being twenty-seven feet in girth. Its 
flower is a round pink pendent tassel, with here and there two long edible 
pods attached, which are used for lashings round poisoned arrows. -The 
wood takes a fine polish, and is used for boats and drums. Honey-sucking 
birds hover over another species of the same genus. | 

The Arabs of Moonland build their houses with the wood of a species 
of Terminalia, and the natives dye their bark clothes yellow witha sticky 
juice that exudes from under the bark. It is a “wat teantoPlaber tt tree, 
and the kernel of the fruit is as sweet as an almond. This tree is essen- 
tially East Indian, and is also met with in the Moluccas. The Coffea 
arabica grows wild as a tree of from ten to twelve feet high, the boughing 
branches affording a pleasant shade. Coffee is also cultivated in con- 
siderable quantities on and about the equator, but the berry is gathered 
before it has completely formed, sun-dried, and eaten raw as a stimulant. 
It appears that the natives never drink it as we do, Burton says they 
throw the berry into hot water, just to defend it from rot, or to prevent 
its drying too rapidly—an operation which converts the husk to a dark 
chocolate colour. Elsewhere he says, but upon hearsay, before almost 
every hut door in Kittara there is a plantation of coffee, forming an effec- 
tive feature in the landscape of rolling and wavy hill, intersected by a net- 
work of rivers and streams; the foliage is compared to a green tapestry 
veiling the ground ; and at times, when the leaves are stripped off by wind 
Fu e plant appears decked with brilliant crimson cherry-like 
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The sheabutter-tree (Bassia Parkia) is met with but rarely. It has the 
general look of an oak, and the villagers cut away the very thick bark, 
and milk exudes profusely, forming a hard, white, insoluble gum. The 
timber is too hard for the soft iron tools of the natives. The fiowers scent 
the air heavily, and are covered with the honey-bee. A species of Chry- 
sophyllum also grows up as a lofty tree, and a sweet drink is made from 
its fruit. Another species of the same genus grows like a huge bush on 
the face of the rocky hills, andis very milky. This genus, well known in 
the West Indies as the star-apple, obtained its systematic name from all 
the known species having golden leaves, but those of one of the East 
African species are silvery white. The genus Mimusops, so ealled from 
its flowers being supposed to resemble the countenance of a monkey, also 
furnishes a lofty tree, with sweet-tasted orange-yellow and sometimes 
reddish fruit. .A species of Chionanthus—a genus known as an orna- 
mental shrub, with snow-white flowers—grows up here into a handsome, 
lofty, tall-trunked tree, with white flowers, and edible, large pea-sized, 
one-stoned drupes in clusters, whence Grant calls it “ wild olive.” 

Two species of Stereospermum, ordinary-sized trees, ornament the hill 
and water sides with their rich blossom and pink-white bloom, perfuming 
the air to some distance. Three species of Spathodea, also belonging to 
the flowering family of Bignoniacez, attain the size of trees, and one is 
adorned with the most brilliant scarlet, and another with yellow flowers. 
Acanthus arboreus, which grows to a height of nineteen feet, has also 
handsome pink flowers. The vitex, or chaste-tree, which fringes the 
Jordan at the traditional place of Baptism, grows here into a very hand- 
some umbrageous tree, with a pleasant-tasted, date-size, damson-coloured 
plum, procurable throughout the year. The celtis, or “ nettle-tree,’’ fur- 
nishes'a thickly-foliaged handsome tree, twelve feet in girth. 

Besides the common nettle, which attains iu some parts a height of 
seven feet, the Echium longifolium stings the fingers, as indeed our own 
E. vulgaris will do slightly, whilst the Tragia cordata is deseribed as “a 
nasty stinging climber, paining for a longer time than the nettle.” 

Several species of fig-trees, especially the sycomore fig, were met with 
along the whole route. One undetermmed species afforded a rich, sweet, 
pear-shaped, half-inch diameter fruit, but the trees seemed to be most 
valued for bark cloths and for birdlime. 

It is rather remarkable that the edible date is unknown in these coun- 
tries. A species of wild date grows in clusters on the hill-sides 30 to 40 
feet high, with pendent bunches of Indian red fruit, but it is not edible. 
The cocoa-nut-tree is met with on the coast, but not in the interior. The 
Deleb palm (Borassus thiopicus), plentiful in the Shilluk country, is 
rare in the Lake Districts. The Moonland people eat the roots boiled, 
and extract a sweet, insipid toddy from it. Its leaves furnish baskets, 
mats, rope, sieves, thatch, fences, firewood, and flageolet reeds. The 
Diim palm, which is pronounced so broadly by some Africans that Burton 
writes it “daum,” and Grant, after the Anglo-Indian fashion, “doom”’ 
(Hyphoene Thebaica), is met with on the coast, but not in the interior. 
It begins to be plentiful again at 6 deg. N. This valuable plant has, 
however, according to Barth, a wide range in Negroland. A new species, 
called Mizanza, 80 feet high, was seen growing in desolate valleys of 
desert sand, walled in with crags of slate, about 21 deg. N., with fruit in 
immense clusters, but not edible. 
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Many other trees useful for fruit, or timber, or other purposes, were met 
with, but which are as yet only known by their native names, Thus, 
milk-pots are made from the wood of the M’cherengeh, because it smells 
sweetly. Bows are made from a variety of trees, as M’koma, M’tatee, 
and M’kunungo. Drumsticks and harmoniums from M’songo, to which, 
in another sense, they are probably a necessary accompaniment. A palm 
called Miiwall furnishes guitar-strings. Half a regiment, we are told, 
might be encamped under the M’tiindi, of whose wood beams, troughs, 
drums, and other useful articles, are manufactured, and which also bears 
a very pleasant-tasting fig. Immense canoes are made of M’viileh, and 
smaller ones from M’pembo. The wood of the Minénga, described as a 
handsome-foliaged, clean-looking tree, is also useful; it is impervious to 
insects, smells pleasantly, and is of a rosewood colour. Both it and mosho 
furnish sticky or gummy juices, which no doubt have some especial use. 
Yumbu furnishes a tuber that eats like Jerusalem artichoke. 

We have noticed many fruit-bearing trees when describing them 
simply as such, or in connexion with other oftentimes multifarious uses ; 
but fruits looked upon simply as such appear to abound in the Lake Dis- 
tricts, and we have drawn up a list of at least forty varieties. Among the 
more prominent may be mentioned the tomato, which is common enough, 
yet the natives were surprised at our countrymen eating them. Were 
they acquainted with the properties which give to them their name of 
‘ tomato and love-apple, they would be greedy of them. ‘The brinjall, or 
egg-plant (Solanum melongena), is cultivated by the Arabs. — 
frutescens furnishes the red pepper of Unyoro. The Manihot utilissima 
constitutes the staple food at Zanzibar, where some kinds are eaten raw, 
boiled, fried, roasted, or in flower. ‘The scarlet underground fruit of 
Uganda is one of the vegetable curiosities of the region. Four of five of 
the fruit of a species of Amomum, each the size and shape of a small 
plantain, adhere to one common stalk, and grow underground at the root 
of the stem until ripe, when they push up the earth like moles, The 
pulp round the apple-like seeds is sucked, tasting like a lime, and said to 

refreshing in fevers. 

Rice, strange to say, is not cultivated by the natives in the interior, 
only by the Arabs. indian corn is plentiful from 7 deg. 27 min. 8. to 
4 deg. 18 min. S., but very rare as the equator is approached, and is 
quite unknown beyond it. Diira (Andropogon sorghum) is more or less 
procurable along the whole route; the bitter red variety is most fre- 
quently grown; without it the African could neither have his beer nor his 
stirabout. The grain is also used by the Waganda to assist in ferment- 
ing their plantain wine. The millet of other species of Andropogon is 
also eaten. Several species of Panicum grow wild: one is described as 
very handsome, with stems 6 to 8 feet high. Bajra (Penicillaria specata) 
is seen only near the coast. 

The natives of the same regions appear to be in no way badly off for 
vegetables. The leaves of at least twenty different kinds of trees, shrubs, 
and plants, are eaten as greens or spinach. Among these, the Gynan- 
dropsis pentaphylla is so great a favourite as to be common near every 
hut. In Madi, they seem to prefer the kana, or Cadaba farinosa. The 
leaves of Portulaca oleracea are not only eaten as spinach, but are sup- 
posed to possess great virtues as poultices. The leaves of roselle (Hibiscus 
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sabdariffa) are eaten as spinach by the Moonland people, and the seed is 
eaten roasted by the Wagani. So also of both the flowers and the tender 
shoots of a Leptadenia, supposed to be the lancifolia. Even the leaves of 
the black nightshade are eaten in a similar manner. Physalis angulata 
is grown near huts for the same purpose. The leaves of a justicia were 
eaten as spinach by: our travellers, but “not appreciated.” The people 
of Fipa eat the leaves of the Rumex Abyssinicus. The leaves of a pret 

ies of narcissus, tasting of onions, are said to make a delicious dish 
cooked with mashed ground nuts. The natives also collect the flower of 
a species of Veltheima for spimach ; it is said to be very good, but too 
honey-tasting. The Moonland people also roast the leaves and stalks of 
a species of Urginea, (?) and cook them as spinach. So, again, with the 
leaves of a species of Commelyna, with sky-blue flowers. 

The flowers and roots of the lilac purple water-lily (Nymphz stellata) 
are alike eaten by the Wahiyow. The roots of a species of Brachystelma, 
a bushy plant with a dark purple star for a flower, are also eaten, and 
have a taste like liquorice. They are of the size of a garden-turnip, 
The root of another species of the same genus is bulbous and tasteless, 
The great root of the country is the viazi, or sweet potato (Batatas 
edulis), which is obtainable from the fields, or in a dried state nearly 
every month in the year. At Bogwah they brew a kind of beer from it. 
The roots of a species of Boerhaavia are also eaten occasionally. Onions 
are cultivated by the Arabs only. Yams are produced from two species 
of Dioscorea, one growing on mounds, the other a climber, with bulbs 
Brazil-nut size and shape. The Moonlanders eat the boiled bulbs of an 
Anchomanes supposed to be Hookeri. These bulbs are thirty inches 
im cireumference. The purple roots of Kyllingia macrocephala (?), sweetly 
perfumed, are pounded by the Moonland women, and rubbed on their 
bodies as a scent. The whole plant of another of the Cyperacee—a 

cies of Scleria, is also delicately scented. We are reminded by the 
first of the Kaneh bosem, or “reed of fragrance” of Exod. xxx. 23, and 
Kaneh nattobh, or “good and fragrant reed” of Jer. vi. 20, and of the 
Kaneh, or reed of the Song of Solomon, of Isaiah, and of Ezekiel, whence 
our “cane,” or calamus, and which was brought, according to the latter 
(xxvii. 19), to the markets of Tyre from a far country, and has hence 
been identified by Professor Royle with the Andropogon calamus aroma- 
ticus of India. But it appears, from the notices of Theophrastus, Pliny, 
and others, to have been the fragrant root of the reed that was used, 
and for which the root of the Syrian Acorus calamus, exported from the 
Levant to the present day, was often used as a substitute. 

Among the pot-herbs of the Lake Districts we may notice rua 
lanata, which grows prettily over huts like an ivy ; Commelyna latifolia, 
which grows everywhere on rich soil near huts. The petioles and leaves 
of Colocasia antiquorum are also used as pot-herbs. 

The perennial cotton-bush (Gossypium punctatum) is planted here 
and there by habitations, and the Moonland people make a coarse, heavy 
cloth of it: others cultivate merely enough for sewing purposes ; while 
others make it into front and rear fringes for the women. ‘The leaves of 
a species of aloe are cut, by the Banians on the coast, into small pieces, 
soaked in lime-juice, then put into the sun, and thus a pickle is formed. 

Among various plants which afford the natives alkaline and saline 
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residues—more especially potash and soda—salt-worts, as they are some- 
times called, but the name is more correctly applicable to only one class, 
the shrab called by the Arabs arak, the Capparis sodata of Sindh and Arabia, 
with its currant-like bunches of fruit, is conspicuous for its evergreen ver- 
dure. The Wahiyow extract salt-water for cooking purposes from the ashes 
of the Sopubia ramosa. Hygrophila spinosa is also cultivated inside the 
hut enclosures, for the salt its ashes produce. The natives likewise extract 
salt from the ashes of a cyperus, supposed to be Fuirena umbellata. 

Besides the cordage described as obtained from different trees, the 
bark of Urena lobata is used for the same purposes. The “sun,” or 
Hibiscus cannabinus, which is cultivated m India for hemp, grows wild 
here, and cordage is made from the bark of other species (H. heterotri- 
chas and H. sabdariffa). The Sultan of Ukini had his hut lashings made 
from the bark of an undescribed species of Sterculia, which is held in high 
estimation. Bows were also made from its wood. The long leaves of a 

cies of Sanseviera yield “the beautiful white ropery” of Uganda. 

Many valuable new therapeutical agents will probably be obtained from 
the same countries. The natives have recourse to a great variety of 
vegetable products for medicinal purposes, and if some of these may be 
merely used in ignorance of or absence of more powerful agents, there 
may, on the other hand, be many among them which would be invaluable 
additions to the existing resources of the healing art. ‘The Wahiyow, 
for example, cure headaches by smelling the dried leaves and flowers of 
the Clematis incisodentata till blood comes to the nose. The sternutatory 

perties of this plant must be remarkable. The leaves of the Scopolia 

atora are smoked by those who have weak chests, or spitting of blood. 
They are also smoked after excessive drinking. The roots of Torenia 
pumila are used as a gargle. The Moonland people, when bitten by 
snakes, cure themselves by using the black fibrous roots of a new species 
of Cycnium. A soothing wash for swollen limbs is made of Oalophanes 
radicans mashed and mixed with Alysicarpus Wallichii. The leaves and 
flowers of Chenopodium botrys, pounded into flour, are applied to eruptions 
on the legs. The natives also boil the stems and leaves of Love lies 
bleeding (Amaranthus caudatus), and wash the head with the infusion to 
cure headaches. They likewise rub the powder of its charred roots into 
cuts made in the temples for the same purpose. This plant, like rhubarb, 
may lose its virtues m this country, but in the Lake Districts it is grown 
near huts for its medicinal properties. The long tapering roots of the 
nettle are also used medicmally in the same regions. The fruit of a 
parasite, supposed to be an Angreecum, are mashed in water and used as 
a remedy for ophthalmia. So also with the jointed roots of a species of 
Ansellia, which are used medicinally. The roots of an asparagus are 
treated with salt, and squirted into the eyes for ophthalmia. 

The sugar-cane is seen only on and about the equator ; the red-stalked 
variety is the most frequent. The natives make no further use of it than 
eating the cane. The grass of another species is used to thatch in Uganda 
and Unyoro. Cymbopogon finitimus, a grass from 6 to 7 feet high, con- 
stitutes the sporting cover of Uganda. Another grass (Anthistiria im- 
berbis), 2 to 24 feet high, clothes and waves like corn on the treeless hills 

Karagwah, at an altitude of from 5000 to 5500 feet. The grain of 
another species of the same grass is occasionally eaten. A species of 
T2 
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Tricholena, growing 3 feet high, is described as having handsome rich pink 
flowers. A species of Sebaria has brilliant golden flowers. Small round 
fungi grow upon another species, the dust of which is eaten by the natives, 

A climbing reed (Flagellaria Indica) vies in height with trees. The 
tall white fences round the palace, and in the interiors of all Uganda 
houses, are made of grass (Pennisetum Benthami), which here attains the 
a of a reed 10 feet high, with a fox-brush flower. A strip from its 

ark answers all the purposes of a knife in cutting meat up, and the 
king’s victims were, so the travellers were told, cut to pieces with it! 

The jungle-grass, about 3 deg. 10 min. N., consisted of a new species 
of Stipa; but from 4 deg. 55 min. N. to the Gazelle Lake, the banks of 
the Nile were, as far as to the horizon, one great sea of common reeds 
(Arundo phragmites), which attain a height of 8 feet. The same reeds 
are said to grow arm-thickness on Lake Nyassa, where they are used in 
making huts; and the Waganda, on the equator, make their flutes from 
them. Cattle especially favour the Indian diib-grass (Cynodon dactylon), 
and the natives at 2 deg. N. make bedding, or lay their floors with it. 

The natives gather the ears of the Dactyloctenium gyptiacum, which 
grows most abundantly on waste ground, and also on the flat roofs of the 
Arab houses in Moonland, dry them in the sun, beat out the grain on 
rocks, grind and make stirabout with the flour. The Glizi, or murwa 
(Eleusine aracana), is cultivated everywhere. Its flour, if soaked for a 
_ night in water, makes very fair unleavened cakes; a coarse beer, tasting 
pleasantly bitter, is made from its grain, mixed with that of diira. Na- 
tives also make stirabout of it, and plantain wine fermented by it has an 
extra aroma imparted to it. The natives esteem another species of Glizi 
or eleusine as the best food for cattle. Eragrostis cynosuroides, growing 
from 3 to 4 feet high, lines the sandy banks of the Nile from 16 to 17 
deg. N., and is made into very coarse rope. The bamboo, a species of 
Bambusa, grows in thick clumps on the Usagara hills, where it attains a 
height of from 15 to 20 feet, and is 2 to 3 inches in circumference. It 
does not appear again till 3 deg. 15 min. N., where the natives construct 
their houses, baskets, bows, and spear-handles of it. The Cyperus alope- 
curoides, which grows to a height of 8 feet, is used as a thatch in Little 
Windermere. Another species (C. spherocephalus) has a golden yellow 
flower. 

The shallow borders of Lakes Victoria and Windermere are thickets of 
the beautiful and celebrated Papyrus antiquorum, now lost to the Lower 
Nile, but which grows here to a height of 15 feet. Its leaves are eaten 
by water-boc, and made into soft bedding. The stem is made into screens ; 
strips from the bark make beautiful fish-cruives ; and at Unyoro, a bundle © 
of pith, cut into long strips, forms a wrapper or covers for jars. The 
luxuriance of this beautiful plant at such an altitude, with a mean tem- 
perature of about 70 deg., show that it is a mistake to persevere in grow- 
ing it in stove-houses with the Victoria regia, as is done at Kew. It could, 
undoubtedly, be acclimatised to conservatories, as it grows freely on the 
banks of the Anapus, near Syracuse. Modern horticulturists have now 
been some time aware that many supposed tropical orchids require a cool ° 
house for successful growth. Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, and Messrs. 
Veitch, broke the spell with regard to the Guatamela orchids. Mr. 
Skinner found that Lycaste Skinneri is perfectly at homie in an ordinary 
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drawing-room. Mr. Bateman has successfully cultivated Mexican and 
Peruvian orchids in a small house, the temperature of which scarcely ex- 
ceeded that of a green-house ; and Dr. Lindley’s sagacity had foreseen 
this result with regard to Epidendrum vitellinum. 

In districts, me oma: of lakes, marshes, and rivers, often with very 
slow currents, and in such a climate, we must expect oftentimes showy, 
and sometimes useful water-plants. A new yellow flowering floater is, 
for example, presented to us in an undescribed species of Utricularia. A 
species of Hygrophila has an erect purple stem, and flowers. One species 
of Monochoria natans, with floating leaves, has pretty blue flowers; 
another species white. Two species of Ottelia are pretty water-plants : 
one with a white flower just above water, the other with a yellow flower, 
and leaves a yard long with frilled edges. A species of Aponogeton has 
bright purple flowers. The so-called floating rosettes (Pistia stratiotes) 
are great curiosities. The Nile and Giraffe River carry down great 
quantities of them in the March floods to about 13 deg. N., beyond which 
scarcely one is visible. A species of Pogonatherum grows submerged in 
a perfect network, which supports a man, or water-boc, as they plunge 
through it. 

Some plants belonging to this region deserve to be noticed simply as 
curiosities. Such, for example, are the great spheres of an undescribed 
species of Morettia, which are seen blowing over the sandy Balama 
Desert. A resinous, inflammable sbrub, hence called Leptadenia pyro- 
technia, was the only procurable firewood in another desert. The onl 
vegetation found on the firm sand-desert behind Meroe was the Blepharis 
edulis. The Wanyambo suck their plantain wine through tubes of a 
beautiful species of Clerodendron, The Plumbago zeylanica and Cymium 
longiflorum seem to survive the driest seasons. The juices of Euphorbia 
hypericifolia rubbed upon a snare are supposed to attract guinea-fowl, A 
species of this genus brought home by Grant, not having died, is now 
growing at Kew. The only vegetation growing near a hot spring (too 
hot for the hand) near Zungomero was the Cyperus mucronatus. 

Most parts of these regions are dotted with mounds—Burton calls 
them “fairy mounts’—which are supposed to be the ancient sites of 
trees now crumbled to dust, and the débris of insect architecture ; they 
appear to be rich ground, as they are always diligently cultivated. The 
explanation given of their origin seems, however, to be scarcely satisfac- 
tory. 

Vegetable substances are, curiously enough, had recourse to by the 
Moonland people and their neighbours as charms. We have seen that 
one of their current beliefs is that if human and buffalo blood be mixed 
upon the surface of a leaf of the mienzerrah (Lophira alata), and a native 
inoculated with the mixture, good fortune attends him. The officers of 
the King of Uganda wear wreaths of the scarlet seeds of the Abrus pre- 
catorius for some occult reason. It might be supposed, from the trivial 
name, as deprecatory between them and the sanguinary impulses of 
royalty, but Burton informs us that the same seeds, which he calls 
Mrhipi t’hipi, are used for ornaments for the head in Karagwah. It may 
be for a similar purpose, and to save that important organ from the 
block. A species of Steganoteenia, called ‘“ Meonga Pembe,” is con- 
sidered to be an evil-producing tree; with a branch in the hand, cattle 
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or other property may be stolen without discovery, it producing uncon- 
sciousness on those to whom the property may belong. The carrot. 

root of a species of Gomphoearpus is worn, on the other hand, as a 
charm by those desirous of an increase to their families. This is a 
remnant of, or rather a parallel to, a very old form of worship. It is con- 
sidered lucky to have the skulls of wild amimals placed by the side of a 
new species of Argyreia, with inmense flowers of a delicate mauve colour; 
or, with a branch in the hand, the hunter is certain of sport. The Sultan 
of Ukuni had the roots of the Withania somuifera hung over his door in 
the idea that they brought him many welcome visitors. 

The number of new and handsome flowering plants which promise to 
constitute important additions to our horticultural resources is so great 
that it is utterly out of our power to enumerate them. We can only give 
an idea of some of the more striking. An unknown species of Argyreia, 
3 feet high, has immense flowers of a delicate mauve colour. Several 
new species of lpomea must be very beautiful. One is deseribed as very 
handsome, with large pale port-coloured flowers and deep green long 
heart-shaped leaves. Another, a climber, has purple buds. Two new 
species of Ilysanthes, one with white flowers, red tinted inside, the other, 
with violet-coloured flowers, must constitute pretty additions to border 
plants. A new species of Sopubia has also a rich pink flower. Two new 

ecies of Sesamum have one pink, the other purple flowers. A new 

ies of Brilliantaisia has large lilae-spotted flowers. A new species of 
Clerodendron, a two feet-high shrub with clusters of white flowers, is 
noticed as handsome. So, also, of a blue-Howered species of Acrocephalus, 
the broad bractex of which are all lilae-white, except their veins, whieh 
are green. A new species of Molanthus is deseribed as being a showy- 
looking plant ; another species creeps, throwing up erect. stems with lilac 
flowers. A new genus of Labiatarum is described as being feathered 
white in a beautiful manner. A new sunflower, with rich white petals, 
is presented in a species of Protea.. The genus Gladiolus presents us with 
undetermined species, with yellow, pink, and white flowers. An umbellate 
bulbous lily, a species of Crinum with drooping white flowers, a line of 
pink purple in the centre ef each petal, is also very handsome. A species 
of narcissus was also discovered with white flowers with a waxy yellow 
corona. A species of asparagus with white flowers, growing 4 to 5 feet 
high, is said to be very elegant. 

We do not perceive that any new ferns were discovered ; but we think 
we have shown, in our aceount given of new useful and curious plants, 
as well as in the rich additions held out to florieulture, enough to tempt 
any horticultural or botanical institution or soeiety to send out a Fortune 
or a Weir as a collector in these new regions, se reeently and so provi- 
dentially opened to us for further research and exploration. 
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WON OVER; 


OR, THE COUNTESS AND THE JESUIT. 
By Mrs. BusHueBy. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


I, 
HEADS AND TAILS. 


Ir was on the day before this ball, which Miss Wells had determined 
to give, that Alphonse de Florennes and his friend the baronet arrived at 
Brighton. The latter met some fashionable friends of his, who mentioned 
the party that ‘‘a girl with a lot of tin” was going to give. Inquiries 
followed, and the baronet returned to Alphonse with the information 
that the rich Miss Wells, who had been at Baden-Baden, was then in 
Brighton, and was to have a soirée the following evening. 

“What! ‘the Iceberg ?’”’ exclaimed Alphonse. “Oh, do let us go 
to it! I should really like to see her again! Can we manage to obtain 
admission, do you think?” 

“Oh! of course we can,’ replied the baronet. ‘“ Women with or 
without tin are always too happy to add to their guests such fine-looking 
fellows as you and I are. She'll be but too thankful to have us. Don’t 

ou remember how she tried to run down your throat at Baden-Baden? 
a ‘body saw that. We'll take a stroll on the Esplanade, and we'll be 
sure to meet some man who will take us.’ 

There was no difficulty in finding an snvited guest to take them, and 
great was Mary Wells's astonishment when Alphonse de Florennes 
entered her brilliantly-lighted rooms, and claimed her as an old acquaint- 
ance. He exerted himself to be as fascinating as. possible, and on her 
inquiring for Agatha in the course of the evening, a slight shrug of the 
shoulders whieh he gave, and a momentary expression of his eye, told her 
that the girl whom she had formerly been anxious to cut out was no 
longer a rival much to be feared. Alphonse was handsome and distingué- 
looking ; Miss Wells liked to be seen with him and his friend the baronet, 
and she received the attentions he thought fit to pay her with evident 

leasure. He became her constant escort everywhere, and seemed to 

ve quite distanced all her other admirers; still there did not appear to 
be any approaching dénouement. 

“Why the deuce don’t you marry the girl, De Florennes ?” asked his 
friend of him one day. ‘Surely you won't be such a fool as to let 
100,000, slip through your fingers ? Since you are so indifferent to her 
snug little fortune, | would go in for it myself, only . 

“ Only what ?” 

“ Why, you see, I could not well do it, om account of that. dear little 
dark-ey ed gipsy, Rosette.” 

“ Aer la belle danseuse? But what would she have to do with it? 
There would be no need for their interfering with each other ; you would 
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have two establishments. La Marie would pay for her own, and you 
would pay for La Rosette’s. Voila tout, c’est tout simple.” 

« Not so easy as you think, though,” said the baronet. “I should be 
obliged to give my wife an opera-box, and I could not, in decency, help 
looking in once in a way for five minutes. Rosette would be mad with 
jealousy, and there might be some scene, some fracas—I could not 
stand that. No, no, I think I must leave the hundred thousand pounder 
to you; only remember that procrastination is a thief, or at least smooths 
the way for thieves, and somebody will be walking off with her if you 
are not a little more on the alert.” 

The baronet went out, and Alphonse fell into a reverie. Agatha! 
“ The Iceberg !” he weighed them in a sort of balance in his own mind. 
He liked Agatha—he did not care a straw for “the Iceberg”—but she 
was not positively disagreeable. She had improved since he saw her at 
Baden-Baden. euien Englishmen of fashion and good family were in 
close pursuit of her. She certainly was a belle at Brighton. She dressed 
well, and, above all, there was the money—what a temptation! 

If he married poor Agatha, he would have to give up the world, and 
go to vegetate in some little provincial town in Belgium, where they 
might live cheaply; or he would have to obtain some employment at 
Brussels, and work like a galley-slave. Would all her devotion to him 
make up for this? Would his love stand it? Alphonse repeated to him- 
self the English proverb, “ When poverty comes in at the door, love flies 
out at the window.” 

Then his debts—how were they ever to be paid? He really could not 
ask any further loans from his brother-in-law ; his mother would not, 
indeed could not, give half what he wanted ; his honour was at stake ; 
though he might put off such fellows as tradesmen, he could not put off 
his gambling debts; these were debts of honour. He had no means of 
raising the amount required, and there was nothing for it but to shoot 
himself. Alphonse strolled to a mirror, and made a wry face at himself. 
Shoot himself! Well, that would neither pay his debts, nor make him 
Agatha’s husband. She was young, and of a placid temper ; she would 
get over his desertion of her, and marry somebody else. He was quite 
sure that dear, pious little Agatha would rather see him married to Marie 
than know he had shot himself. She would grieve so much for his soul. 

“ The Iceberg” was not ugly ; she would make a very good figure in 
society in Brussels or Paris, and then, son argent! money he must have 
—money she had. He could pay these abominable debts—he could 
amuse himself as he liked—he could have such a splendid “ turn-out,” 
as the English called it. Which should it be—“the Iceberg,” or 
Agatha? Well, he would toss up, and let chance decide for him, then 
his conscience would be clear. He would be only doing what Fate 
directed. 

Agatha should be heads, “the Iceberg” tails. He took a sovereign 
from his waistcoat-pocket, and threw it up. “Tails, I vow!” he ex- 
claimed, as it fell. Twice, three times he repeated the operation, and 
“ tails” was always the result. 

“Done!” cried Alphonse. ‘ ‘The Iceberg’ be it; and, for fear I 
freeze into an iceberg myself, I'll go and do the deed directly.” 
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Always eye he hurried to a Wells’s house, and—in less 


than an hour he left it, pledged to marry her! 

“The Iceberg”’ aes no questions tow his engagement to Agatha, 
evinced no lingering jealousy respecting his former attentions to his Ger- 
man fiancée; she thought, or pretended to think him a free man; all that 
she seemed intent on was that the marriage should take place soon, as she 
had a particular dislike to long engagements. Alphonse gallantly assured 
her that the sooner the better for him—he was quite impatient for the 
happy day. 

Miss Wells, though she still maintained her calm deportment, was all 
triumph and delight. ‘* Madame Alphonse de Florennes;” what a pretty 
name, and she would so like to live in Brussels, and be a leader in the 
best society there. No more mortifications for her; she would no longer 
run the risk of being taken in by designing adventurers. To be sure, she 
could not conceal from herself that Alphonse was not marrying her from 
red-hot love ; but foreigners, at least French people, never married for 
love, and De Florennes was more than half a Frenchman. He had asked 
no questions about her family, and that was a comfort. Visions of court 
balls—of salons in which the sofas and chairs should be of rich Genoa 
velvet, laden with gilding—of excursions to Spa, to Paris, with a hand- 
some, fashionable-looking husband, floated before her eyes, and almost 
lighted them up with a ray of pleasure. 

Alphonse, on the contrary, felt as if he were going to be hanged. He 
was going to tie himself for life to a stone—an automaton; there never 
could be any communion of feelings between them. Feeling! She had 
none. How differently she had received his declaration from what Agatha 
had done! How different was the half-hour he had sat with her on the 
hard sofa in her stiffly-arranged drawing-room to the charming walk on 
that bright morning up the Drachenfels! Agatha, graceful and lovely in 
her simplicity, all heart and soul and intelligence, half shy, half assured, 
glancing up at him with confiding affection, and whispering in her soft, 
musical voice that the world held none so dear to her as himself. “ The 
Iceberg,” prim and upright, sitting near him cold as a statue, looking 
calmly in his face with her stony eyes, not a muscle of her countenance 
moving, settling her marriage as coolly as if she were engaging a butler 
or a coachman. 

The contrast sickened him. For a few moments the remembrance of 
Agatha seemed to twine closer round his heart, and he felt inclined to 
start that moment for Brussels, and from thence write an apology to “ the 
Iceberg,” and a resignation of the honour he had just solicited. But— 
his debts, his limited means, his future career! Money, money, money 
he must have—and how else to get it? Agatha was a treasure in her- 
self, granted, but a treasure that could not pay his debts or assist his ex- 
penses. A cold shudder passed over him as he thought of all the priva- 
tions he would have to undergo if he resumed his allegiance to her. 

Selfish considerations came surging over his vacillating mind. Love ? 
fortune ? which should it be? A servant at that moment handed him a 
letter from Brussels. It was from his mother, enclosing another which 
contained a pressing dun for a sum much larger than Alphonse could 
possibly command. 
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“This missive settles the question,” said he to himself. “ II faut avoir 
de l’argent! Adieu, Agatha. Come weal, come woe; I shall marry ‘the 
Iceberg’ and her money.” 

Alphonse, in “selling himself,” as he deemed it, only bargained for a 
couple of thousand pounds down, to pay off his tiresome debts ; the lady 
generously presented him with three thousand. With the improvidence 
of a schoolboy receiving a larger Christmas gift than he had expected, 
and forgetting all about an iacreased future allowance, which he had 
meant to demand, he never gave a thought to the marriage settlements. 
To get rid of all his present embarrassments was his engrossing wish, and 
as she had so willingly farnished him with enough for that, and with a 
larger sum over than he had ever had at his entire command before, he 
would not seem to distrust her by making any minute inquiries mto the 
disposition of her property ; so he foolishly signed every paper that was 

t before him, without taking the trouble to read them. Indeed, had 
his eyes toiled through them, it is not probable he would have been one 
whit the wiser, for lawyers wrap up the sense of these legal documents in 
such a confusing multiplicity of terms, that the uninitiated, even though 
English themselves, can hardly comprehend them. How much more 
difficult for a foreigner to do so ! 

But Miss Wells full well knew their drift. She had acted in a most 
liberal manner by making over to M. de Florennes three thousand pounds 
from the savings during~her minority, but she had every penny of the 
rest of her property settled on herself, and placed entirely at her own dis- 
position, and she took good care that the power over her money should 
not pass out of her own hands. Alphonse fancied her income at least 
would be at his disposal, and she allowed him to enjoy the idea. 


IL. 


MADAME DE ELORENNES’ DISAPPOINTMENT. 


THEY were married, and went to Paris to spend the honeymoon; at 
the expiration of that month of matrimonial trial, they determined to 
proceed to Brussels, where Madame de Florennes the elder had made 
great preparations for their reception. 

Very busy and bustling the good lady had been; she had fitted up 
and entirely new furnished a suite of apartments in her own house, which 
She intended the young couple should occupy. Madame de Florenues 
fully meant to participate in the pecuniary advantages of her son’s mar- 
riage. She had determined what board her rich daughter-in-law was to 
pay ; she expeeted always to have a seat in Alphonse and Marie’s car- 
riage ; they would defray the expenses of any tour she might make with 
them in the summer ; in short, Marie’s purse was to be equally shared 
between herself, Alphonse, and his mother! 

But Madame Alphonse de Florennes arrived, and, alas! too soon 
vanished all her mother-in-law’s castles in the air. 

The bride declined coming to her house even for a few days, and 
rejected absolutely the newly furnished suite of rooms. She would re- 
main at an hotel until she found a house to suit her, she said, and she 
made good her words. In vain Madame de Florennes the elder argued, 
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entreated, pouted, scolded ; “the Iceberg” was as frigid as her nickname, 
and assuredly more immovable. 

The old lady then attacked her son. 

“ Alphonse ! what is all this ?” 

‘*¢ All what, chere dame ?” 

“ All what !” repeated the chere dame, angrily. “ You surely under- 
stand to what I allude; your English wife cannot have as yet infected 
you with her stony stupidity.” 

“ Not just yet, perhaps, but I doubt not that I shall by-and-by be 

ified into a stone,” | 

The old lady shrugged her shoulders, and proceeded with the matter 
next. to her heart. 

“T want to know why we should not all live together ?” 

“ J see no reason why we should not: indeed, I should be very glad if 
we did, chere mamma,” replied Alphonse. 

“ Then if you do not object to this arrangement, why should it not be 
earried out?” 

*‘ Because Madame Alphonse de Florennes will not agree to it—voila 
tout.” 

* Your wife will not agree to it! Alphonse, Alphonse! is this the 
way in which you begin your married life? You, who never formerly 
thought of anybedy’s wishes but your own, are you going to be the slave 
of a. woman, and that woman your wife? Fidone, my son! You eer- 
tainly never can permit such disrespect to me. What will ali the world 
think ? And after I have gone to so much expense in fitting up the 
best rooms in my house for you and her too. Ob no, she must come, 

ou must make her come,” 

Alphonse laughed. 

‘That is more easily said than done. Can I make the wind blow 
which way-I will? 1 might as well attempt to control the elements as 
‘the Iceberg.’ She has her peculiar English notions, and, as she holds 
the purse, the least I can-do is to let her have her own way.” 

Madame de Florennes. was very indignant, and considered herself ex- 
tremely ill used, more especially as Alphonse had totally forgotten the 
Irish poplin he had promised to bring her for a dress. ‘ Cette Marie” 
treated her as if she were a nobody; Alphonse spent but little of his 
time with her; of what. advantage was his wealthy marriage to her? She 
now began te regret that he had not fulfilled his engagement to Agatha. 
She would have been a more submissive daughter-in-law; she would have 
made herself useful in the mémage ; she was very neat-handed, and could 
have saved madame scores of francs by altering her dresses for her, 
making up her caps, &c. &e. But it was too late now to repine; poor 
Agatha was in a convent, and Alphonse was married to a useless, dis- 
agreeable Anglaise. 

And did Alphonse never think of poor Agatha? Did he not wonder 
that he had never seen her since his return to Brussels? He did both ; 
but with a sort of feeling that her name was too sacred to be mentioned 
in common ; he never spoke of her, except once to his mother. He then 
asked about her with an assumed carelessness of manner, under which 
any one less obtuse than Madame de Florennes would have perceived the 
deep interest he still felt in her. 
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Madame de Florennes thought he had forgotten “la pauvre petite,” 
and laudably unwilling to ta any concern for her fate in the mind 
of her son, she merely told him that Agatha had left Brussels soon after 
she heard of his marriage. 

Alphonse concluded that she had returned to Germany to reside with 
some of her former friends there, and quieted his conscience by assuring 
himself that such a nice, pretty girl would soon marry, and that at no 
distant period he would hear of her being a countess, or a baroness at the 
very least. Little did he think that she was the inmate of a nunnery at 
the not very distant town of Liége. He was relieved to hear that she 
was no longer in Brussels, for he felt that it would have been very em- 
barrassing to himself to have met her; and he had been occasionally 
haunted by the fear that his wife, if they encountered each other in 
society, might be rude to the gentle girl, who, she well knew, was her 
former rival. 

Alphonse was often on the point of writing to his sister, to ask about 
Agatha; but he was not quite impervious to shame. He had heard from 
his mother how much Hortense and her husband had condemned his mar- 
riage, and he felt that it would be awkward to broach the subject to his 
sister, of her favourite friend, to whom he had behaved so ill. 

Madame Alphonse had been very much annoyed at the extremely cold 
manner in which she had been received by the Baron and Barones Van- 
derhoven, on her arrival from Paris, They had been obliged to notice 
her, to a certain extent, at Brussels; but they had never invited her to 
their chAteau, near Louvain, though Alphonse frequently ran down for a 
week at a time. On the occasion of these visits, Hortense studiously 
avoided all allusion to the past, and all mention of Agatha; and he felt 
partly grateful to his sister for her considerate silence, though, at the 
same time, that silence almost disappointed him. 

On one subject, however, both the sister and the brother spoke freely 
to each other, and that was respecting the many failings of the new 
member of their family. It was to Hortense that Alphonse always flew 
for sympathy when he was particularly unhappy in his cheerless home, 
and she always soothed him with her affectionate kindness. 

Sooth to say, however, Alphonse did not spend much of his time at 
home. Under the happiest circumstances he would not, probably, have 
been a very domestic man; but from the cold companionship of “ Cette 
Marie”—as his mother always called the ci-devant Mary Wells—he 
escaped as much as possible. In England, the very distant terms on 
which they lived with each other, might have given cause for remark, 
and gossiping inquiries; but in Brussels—as it would have been in Paris 
—this matrimonial régime was very little noticed, and Madame Alphonse, 
even if she felt her husband’s neglect, was prudent enough never to com- 
plain of it to her acquaintances, and she had no intimate friends to whom 
to confide her inmost thoughts. She never spoke on any subject except 
dress and amusement, to which she seemed quite devoted. 
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III. 


BERTHA IS SURPRISED BY RUDOLPH WHILE SHE IS PAINTING HIS PORTRAIT. 


Bot it is high time to return to the Countess Bertha, and her Roman 
Catholic friend. Their theological tilts still continued occasionally, more 
frequently, indeed, than Bertha liked, less often than Rudolph seemed to 
wish. He somewhat resembled a gladiator, always posing himself for 
the conflict; while she—like the not always willing animal when driven 
into the arena—hung back generally for a short time, until finding escape 
impossible, she warmed up to the fight. But these religious skirmishes 
constantly left a painful impression on Bertha’s mind; and when she 
now and then mentioned them to her cousin, alarmed her exceedingly. 

“Tt will end in his making a pervert of the poor girl,” Mrs. Lindsay 
said to herself, in extreme distress. ‘‘ What can I do to preventit? He 
looks so dreadfully annoyed, and Bertha looks so uneasy when I stay in 
the room during his morning visits, that I don’t like to force my company 
upon them. When he comes in the evening it is quite different. He 
then talks on general subjects, and does not seem to think that I ought 
to be banished from their society.” 

Had Mrs. Lindsay been present during those controversial meetings 
she would have felt less doubt of the firmness of Bertha’s Protestant prin- 
ciples, and would have perceived that it was the stronger and more 
learned combatant who was gradually giving way—not, probably, that 
his reason was convinced, his prejudices overcome, or his arguments 
satisfactorily refuted, by the simple words of Gospel truth; but that the 
insidious powers of beauty and love were winning their way, and triumph- 
ing over the heart of the man. ; 

Certainly these religious discussions, into which Bertha was almost 
compelled to enter, had one good effect—they obliged her to study her 
Bible with more diligence than she had ever done before. She had read 
searcely any theological works, and knew almost nothing of the writings 
of the fathers of the Church, therefore it was to the Scriptures alone that 
she could look for help in defending her faith. With any other person 
for her antagonist, poor Bertha would have given up the matter in weari- 
ness of spirit, and avoided the society of one who taxed her patience so 
pertinaciously. But the subject seemed to interest Rudolph deeply, and 
what interested her dear Rudolph could not be altogether a punishment 
to her. 

One morning Bertha had placed a table near the window, and was 
painting busily ; it was rather too early for visitors, therefore she ex- 
pected none, and was so absorbed in her occupation that she did not hear 
the usual low knock, or any one enter the room; she went on painting, 
bending close over the portrait to which she was giving the last touches. 

‘“‘ There !’’ she said to herself, in a low voice, “ that improves it. The 
mouth is more like now. Ah! why is its expression so sad? And this 
is his brow. But the eyes—oh, I never can get them! What a strange 
pair they are !—so brilliant sometimes, so coldly impassive at others —so 
soft, so stern, yet always so full of intelligence! If his eyes were telling 
a tale of love, how eloquent they would be! Do they never tell it: 
Sometimes I fancy they do; but if he cares for me, why should he not 
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speak out? What signifies the mere difference of fortune? Oh! dearest 
Rudolph, why——” 

She was startled on hearing a short forced cough elose by her, and, 
looking up suddenly, she beheld Rudolph himself, his face flushed and 
agitated, and his eyes, which she had just been apostrophising, fixed on 
her with an expression of mtense affection. She blashed painfully. shrank 
back as if afraid of him, and tried to push the portrait before her under 
some papers; but she felt sure that he had seen it, and, in a trembling 
voice, she said : 

“TI think Agatha would be pleased to have even a bad likeness of 

ou.” 

“ And was it for Agatha that you have kindly painted this flattering 
portrait ?” asked Rudolph, with almost a saucy smile. 

Bertha could not tell an untruth. She rephed: 

“]T began it as a study, to see what I could do from recollection. I 
had no design of domg it for Agatha, but if I have succeeded at all 
in the likeness, who could value it more—so much, I mean—as she 
would ?” 

“True!” he said. “ Why should any one else care for me? A sister's 
love—yes, that I may claim!” 

He looked so mournfully at Bertha that she could searcely control her 
feelings. She Jeaned back in her chair, and almost closed her eyes ; but, 
in spite of her efforts to suppress them, tears gathered under her eyelids, 
and began to fall slowly on the white hand which she had raised to cover 
the workings of her mouth. 

In her dismay at Rudolph’s finding her engaged in painting his like- 
ness, she had pushed the footstool upon which her small feet had been 
resting to ope side, beyond the little table. Rudolph knelt with one knee 
~e this stool, and, gently taking the soft hand, ‘he kissed the tears 

m it. 

Bertha opened her brimming eyes, and looked imquiringly at him. 
Both were ‘silent for a moment; then Rudolph, pointing upwards to the 
skies, whispered : 

“ Dearest ! let me hope that in yonder home of joy and love we may 
be united forever, though here, on earth, our paths are so wide apart.” 

“Why wide apart?” asked Bertha, in the impulse of the moment. 
‘‘ Why may there not be happiness and—and love on this earth, too ?” 

“There may be for others,” replied Rudolph, “ but fate forbids such 
hopes to me !” 

““We often make, and still more often mar, our own fate,” sighed 
Bertha. “ Worldly considerations, false pride, mistaken ideas of prudence 
—oh! a thousand things—too often stand, like threatening shadows, 
between us and what is really for our welfare and happiness.” 

“ It is all delusion, Bertha—all delusion 1” exclaimed Rudolph, hastily 
rising from his kneeling attitude. “There is nothing real in this sinful 
world. We must resist the temptings of the Evil Ope. ‘ We must carry 
our cross. ¥n this valley of miseries we cannot live without combats and 
sorrows. Indeed, the true happiness.of ‘a Christian consists in resisting 
and suffering, and in renouncing human consolations.’ ”* 








* See A Brief Summary of the Four Books of the Invitation of Jesus ‘Christ. 
From the Italian. Burns and Lambert, 17, Portman-square. 
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“ That may be the happiness of a monk or a nun,” said Bertha, “ But 
are we not told to ‘be kindly affectionate one to another,’ to ‘ rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep’? What is 
this but inculcating sympathy and friendly intercourse with our fellow- — 
beings ?” 

“ If you will persist,” said Rudolph, who had passed out of his melting 
mood, and resumed his usual ealm, grave manner, “to interpret texts of 
Scripture for yourself, you can allot to them any signification you please; 
but I fear you will often stumble on.a wrong one. One great evil of a 
Protestant education is, that it teaches too much self-reliance. You do not 
care for the decisions of the Council of Trent, yet surely the learned and 
religious men—the wise theologians who composed that congress—might 
be admitted to have formed a sounder judgment than a young lady who 
cannot possibly have studied deeply. What did they say? ‘It is not 
for the common people to read the Scriptures; and if they should, more 
prejudice than benefit would arise to-them from the reading of it,’* By 

common people was meant those who are not authorised by the 
Church.” 

“Well, I don’t take upon me, of course, to question the wisdom of 
those who composed the Council of Trent, but I can’t think, ignorant as 
I am, that I am wrong in adhering. to the command of ‘still higher 
authority. He, from whom Catholies and Protestants take the name of 
Christians, commanded us to ‘ search the Scriptures.’ ‘There’s.a poser for 
you, Rudolph.”’ 3 

“ Not at all, for our Lord did not intend the words ‘ search the Scrip- 
tures’ to be used in the sense in which Protestants use them. He did not 
intend the Bible to be man’s only guide and teacher and reference in 
matters of religion, but appointed the Cuurcn to fulfil this office. The 
Scriptures themselves expressly command you to ‘ hear the Church,’ and 
declare that she is ‘the pillarand ground of the truth.’ It is, therefore, 
incumbent on every one to listen to her voice, to receive her doctrines, and 
to obey her commands.” 

“T know you consider your Church infallible, and I am sure I don’t 
wish to question its holiness, only I find it difficult to believe that every 
ecclesiastic in it, every priest and monk, from the Pope downwards, as 
perfect, and entitled to be the guides of the human race.” 

“We do not arrogate to the ecclesiastical body such perfection, I assure 
you; it is the office, not the man, which is to be revered.” 

“ A veneration somewhat difficult to achieve. Take, for instance, my 
uncle; I fear him, but I cannot revere him, and I should try in vain to 
separate the Abbot of St. Dreux from my imperious uncle.” 

Rudolph’s face clouded the moment she mentioned the Abbot of St. 
Dreux ; he glanced involuntarily rownd, as if he had felt that there wasva 
spell in the very name, and that by some magic the stern churchman 
might be suddenly present with them. 

Bertha noted the movement and the expression of his countenance; they 
confirmed her suspicions that Rudolph was im some way or other very 
much under her uncle’s baneful influence, and she said hurriedly : 

“I wish you had never seen that man, Rudolph ; I am certain he can- 


not be your érwe friend; he is not capable of friendship, or of any good 





* Council of Trent, sess. 4. 
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human feeling. I am sure he is a tyrant, and would wish to enthral 
both the body and the mind of every one who has anything to do with 
him.” 

“ True—too true!” exclaimed Rudolph, becoming as pale as a corpse. 
“Had I not thoughtlessly placed myself under obligations to him, oh, 
Bertha, Bertha, how different all might now have been’? He struck his 
forehead, and his chest heaved with emotion for a minute or two; but he 
soon recovered himself. ‘We were speaking of the infallibility of the 
Church, the apostolic Church—I P 

“ Excuse my interrupting you so unceremoniously,” cried Bertha, ‘ but 
I do entreat you to leave the Church alone in her glory for a little 
while. I am not half so good as you are, Rudolph, and—really—these 
endless religious discussions will make me turn a heathen from sheer 
spite.” 

P Rudolph smiled, and asked if she were a heathen at whose shrine 
would she worship. 

“ Not at Minerva’s, most certainly,” replied Bertha, gaily. ‘I am too 
common-place to become a votary of the goddess of wisdom.” 

“You undervalue yourself, countess,” said Rudolph, laughing. ‘You 
can have no lack of intellectual ability when you are able almost to make 
the worse appear the better cause.”’ 

Bertha rose and curtseyed playfully. “If you admit this, take care 
that I do not change my réle, and instead of only standing on my defence, 
commence the attack myself. By-the-by, I can’t help thinking, Rudolph, 
what a good clergyman is spoiled in you! I do so wish you had been a 
heretic—a Protestant—you would have made a most zealous divine; and 
I dare say you would have risen to be a bishop had you taken orders in 
England.” 

“ Had I been a Protestant divine, dear Bertha, perhaps I would not 
have been so zealous as you suppose. Rich English bishops can marry, 
you know, and I fear J would have thought more of my—my—wife than 
of my clerical duties.” ° 

Rudolph looked at her with a peculiar expression as he said these 
words ; dhe could almost have read in his eyes “if you were that wife,” 
and she coloured deeply. 

“ Clergymen have no business to marry,” he added. 

“So you Roman Catholics think ; but among Protestants more clergy- 
men marry than the members of any other profession.” 

“ Doubtless it is a great privilege,” said Rudolph, smothering a sigh, 
“since they can do so without guilt according to their tenets.” 

“I do not know that marriage is anywhere in the Bible forbidden to 
the clergy,” said Bertha, forgetting that this remark might lead to the 
resumption of the serious discourse from which she had just escaped. 

“It is forbidden by roe CuurRcH,” replied Rudolph. 

“ Yet the ministers of the Gospel were permitted to marry for several 
centuries, I think, after the time of the apostles. I believe St. Peter 
himself, who is so much thought of in your Church, was a married man. 


It was one of your Popes, was it not, who first forbade the marriage of 
the clergy ?” 


“ You are right ; Siricius, who died in 399 a.p.” 
“ But I have read that the prohibition was not much attended to until 
the close of the eleventh century; even then it was complained of.” 
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“Tt was made imperative, and all objections silenced, by the Council 
of Trent, which was opened in 1545 and closed in 1563. So that you 
see this decree of the Church is not a recent one.” 

“Council of Trent!” echoed Bertha, scornfully. “If it had been 
held by an assemblage of angels from heaven, there might have been 

reason for adopting its decrees as laws. But as it was only com- 
posed of bishops and priests, lawyers and royal deputies, each individual 
among them liable to error, many among them narrow-minded and pre- 
judiced persons, it was great presumption on their part to impose fetters 
on a whole priesthood.”’ 

“ Nay, now I can no longer compliment the Countess von Altenberg 
on her wisdom,” said Rudolph, with a satirical smile. 

There was a dead silence for a minute or two; then Bertha exclaimed, 
good-humouredly, 

“ T am quite willing to confess myself a perfect fool, Rudolph, if you 
will only give up these constant disquisitions on the powers and manifold 
excellences of your Church. I don’t quarrel with your opinions; but if 
you think you are going to convert me, you will find yourself much mis- 
taken. You are literally forcing arms into the hands of a pigmy to fight 
a giant; it is hardly fair towards the poor little pigmy, so she craves a 
truce.” She joined her hands, and half knelt on the same stool on which 
Rudolph had knelt a little while before. “ Will you not grant the 
pigmy’s petition ?” 

Rudolph first started back, then stood as if transfixed, gazing at her. 
She did look very graceful and pretty in the attitude of a penitent at 
confession. 

“JT would grant her, I would give her my life, almost my immortal 
soul, could they be of use to her!” he exclaimed, passionately. 


* Amor, fortuna, e la mia mente schiva, 
Di quel che vede, e nel passato volta, 
M’affligon si ch’io porta alcuna volta 
Invidia a quei, che son sull’ultra riva. 


Amor mi strugge ’leor, fortuna i] priva 
D’ogni conforto, onde la mente stolta 
S’adira, e piagne, e cosi in pena molta 
Sempre convien che combattendo viva.”’* 


He had scarcely finished the last line of the portion he was quoting of 
Petrarch’s beautiful sonnet, when a knock was heard at the door, and old 
Andrew entered, solemnly carrying on a silver salver a note for the 





* Love, fortune, and my melancholy mind, 
Sick of the present, ling’ring on the past, 
Afflict me so, that envious thoughts I cast 
On those who life’s dark shore have left behind. 


Love racks my bosom: fortune’s wintry wind 
Kills every comfort; my weak mind at last 
Is chafed and pines, so many ills and vast 
Expose its peace to constant strifes unkind. 
Petrarch’s Sonnets. Translated by Captain R. G. Macgregor. 
Sonnet 99. 
March—vou. CXXX. NO. DXIX. U 
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countess. He looked very glum, though he was of course quite respect- 
fal to the countess; when passing Rudolph, however, on his way back to 
the door, he cast on him a glance of mingled defiance and contempt, but 
Mr. von Feldheim was too much occupied by his own thoughts at that 
moment to observe a servant's looks. 

Bertha felt much embarrassed as Andrew left the room, and she re- 
gretted that she had bent her knee on the footstool before Rudolph, it 
must have seemed so coquettish on her part. 

Old Andrew commanded his feelings till he had fairly got outside of 
the room, then he solaced himself by exclaiming, 

“Oh, ye limb o’ Satan, ye Papish good-for-nothing! Ye’re a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. I wish ye war at the bottom of the Rhine, ye'r no 
canny, but jist a fellower o’ the Scarlet Leddy, and to see yon puir thing 
so taken up with the like of him. Oh hone, oh hone !’’ 

The note, which, partly to hide her confusion,*Bertha opened at once, 
was from one of the Diisseldorf painters, telling her of some beautiful 
engravings—views in the Holy Land—which were to be seen at Buddeus’s 
for a day or two. 

“ We will go at once,” said Bertha; ‘I am sure Flora will like to see 
them. Will you accompany us?” 


Rudolph willingly agreed to do so. 


IV. 
THE VISIT TO THE GALLERY OF PAINTINGS. 


As soon as the ladies were ready, the trio went to Buddeus’s little 
gallery, and were all much pleased with the engravings. 

Rudolph, who had read more about Palestine than the ladies had done, 
was in the midst of pointing out to them, with much animation, various 
scenes of deep interest in the engravings before them, and Bertha and 
even Flora were listening to him with earnest attention—Flora’s thoughts, 
at least, having wandered back to that glorious period in the history of 
the world, when the apostles and their divine Master lived, and moved, 
and breathed amidst these now hallowed spots. The tears were standing 
in her eyes, and Rudolph had just turned to glance at her—heretic as 
she was—with sympathy and pleasure, when Count Rosenthal entered 
the little gallery, and walked straight up to them. 

His arrival broke the spell that seemed stealing over the three. 
Rudolph turned pale, and Bertha became crimson; she received the 
count somewhat stiffly, while he and Mr. von Feldheim bowed coldly to 
each other, though the eyes of both met with a hostile glance. Mrs. 
Lindsay wiped the tears from her eyes, and endeavoured, in her best 
German, to say something civil to the evidently unwelcome intruder. 

“] went to make a call at your house, ladies,” said Count Rosenthal, 
“and, on being told that you had come here, I took the liberty of fol- 
lowing you.” 

Bertha had not the grace to say, “I am happy you did.” Rudolph, 
of course, remained silent, and only Mrs. Lindsay stumbled out, “ Sie 
sind sehr freundlich,” looking at the same time much embarrassed, for 
she was not sure if she had pronounced the words correctly or not. 

There was rather an awkward pause, and then the count’s quick eyes 
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perceived Mrs. Lindsay pull Bertha’s shawl, and his quick ears heard her 


whisper : 

“ Speak, Bertha; can’t you?” 

The count understood English, though he did not speak it well, and 
therefore seldom ventured upon it. Bertha, thus exhorted, addressed 
herself to the new comer, and plunged into the subject of paintings, re- 
marking how much superior the artists of her native Germany were to 
the artists of England—at least, of all those whose works she had seen. 

“ There is no historical painter in England to compare to Lessing, for 
instance,” she remarked. ‘ He,’’ she continued, “is the Goethe of the 
canvas. There are mind and poetry, as well as colouring and effect, in 
his splendid pictures.” 

“But no doubt there are many fine pictures to be seen in the London 
Royal Academy ?” replied the count, remembering that Bertha was of 
British descent by her mother’s side. 

“No, indeed ; there are very few which deserve the name of ‘ fine 
pictures.” Half the gallery is composed of trash—vivid colouring, and 
outré subjects seem to be all the fashion. But the Royal Academy gene- 
rally abounds in portraits.” 

“ Portraits! Oh, how charming! If they are the portraits of lovely 
women !” 

And the count gallantly made a sweeping bow to Mrs. Lindsay and 
the countess. Bertha laughed, as she replied : 

“T am afraid ‘ lovely faces’ are not the only ones transferred to canvas, 
I think there are more of fat old dowagers and gouty old gentlemen. 
The poor artists cannot live upon air, and they must portray ugliness 
when it can pay. The portraits most interesting are the few that appear 
of distinguished individuals ; and all countries possess some of these.” 

While Bertha was thus making conversation with Count Rosenthal, 
Mr. von Feldheim had gradually moved off with Mrs. Lindsay, and had 
returned to his observations on the views on the Holy Land, but not with 
such spirit as when Bertha was one of his auditors, 

Count Rosenthal, finding himself de trop, soon left the gallery; and 
not long after the ladies returned home, accompanied by Rudolph, who, 
however, left them at their own door. As he quitted them, he handed 
to them the little catalogue which he had put into his pocket for them. 

Mrs. Lindsay was, for a wonder, full of praises of him. He had made 
such artistic remarks on the different views, and had shown so much in- 
terest in the spots hallowed by so many sacred recollections, that she had 
thawed towards him, and could not help allowing to herself, though she 
was too prudent to say it to Bertha, that the attachment that young lady 
felt for him was really very pardonable—he could be such a charming 
man when he chose. 

When the cousins were sitting alone together, Bertha took up the 
catalogue which Rudolph had handed to her on leaving them at their 
door, and, to her great surprise, she found along with it a paper contain- 
ing some manuscript verses. They were addressed ‘‘ To Sleep,” and were 
in Rudolph’s handwriting, signed with his initials, and dated the day 
before. The verses were in English, for Rudolph, as well as Agatha, 
understood, read, and wrote that language perfectly, having spent so 
large a portion of their early years with the family of Count von Alten- 
berg, where they took lessons along with Bertha from her English 
v2 
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governess. Fancying that Rudolph had purposely left the little poem, she 
read them to Mrs. Lindsay. 
They were as follows: 
TO SLEEP. 


Friend of the wretched! Thou mysterious power ! 
Whose potent spell, in sorrow’s bitterest hour, 
Can to the hopeless suff’rer bring relief, 

And chase each care, and banish every grief ! 


Thou! who alone canst soothe the heart opprest, 
And lull the wildest passions into rest— 

Who canst, as if in death, the senses seal, 

And grant us that best blessing—not to feel. 


All-soothing power! That for a space can bind 
The gloomy thoughts which press upon the mind— 
With fairy wand ideal joys create, 

And check the sad vicissitudes of fate— 


Can passing hours arrest, and past renew, 

And scenes and friends long-lost recal to view— 
The mould’ring tenants of the grave can raise, 
And bid us live again o’er happier days ! 


Or haply grant us—oh! more welcome still— 
Forgetfulness alike of good and ill ; 

Annihilation’s type—when the soul seems 
Extinct—more welcome than the brightest dreams. 


How sweet to lie in apathy profound ! 
Unheeding all—above—beneath—around. 
Unconscious—senseless—wrapt in dark repose— 
Why cannot thus Life’s weary journey close ! 
When dust to dust returns within the tomb, 
Why must the spirit seek another doom ! 

Ah! wherefore can it not, like this frail clay, 
Expire at once with life’s departing ray ! 

Sleep ! would that Death were thy eternal reign ! 
That soul, nor sense, could ever wake again, 
But, slumb’ring on through ages still the same, 
Become once more the nothing whence they came ! 


“ What very despairing thoughts are embodied in these verses!” ex- 
claimed Bertha. ‘“ Poor, poor Rudolph! Why is he so unhappy? How 
I grieve for him !” 

“You may well grieve, Bertha. I am shocked and distressed that Mr. 
von Feldheim should wish for annihilation. These lines plainly convey 
that wish. It is not a Christian sentiment, and would suggest that, 
Ty professing himself a Roman Catholic, he really is of no religion at 
a Rs 

“T can’t agree with you, Flora. To wish for annihilation does not 
prove a disbelief in religion and in eternity. If Rudolph were not a 
Christian, and did not believe in revealed = he would not need to 


wish for annihilation ; he would think that there was no after life, as some 
are said todo. No, poor Rudolph is not a materialist.” 
Mrs. Lindsay said no more, but the unfortunate lines, which had 
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found their way into the hands of the ladies by accident, had greatly 
diminished the favourable opinion she had just begun to form of Mr. von 
Feldheim. 

As to Bertha, she was by no means shocked with the verses; indeed, 
she could think of nothing but the words of Petrarch’s sonnet, which 
were still ringing in her ears— 

Amor mi strugge ’lcor, Fortuna il priva 
D’Ogni underte. : 

Her last thought, as she laid her head on her pillow that night, was : 

“I knew it, I knew it. It is not from indifference that he hangs back ; 
it is his want of fortune which closes his lips. He could not say it more 

lainly, ‘Amor mi strugge ’Ieor!’ Oh! that he would conquer this false 
pride, or that J were as poor as himself!” 


V. 


BERTHA’S DREAM. 


THE last word Bertha had pronounced as she was falling asleep was 
‘ Liebe,’ and the little winged god thus invoked deigned to hover over 
her pillow through the whole night. These long hours of darkness were 
to her a short but delicious dream of love. Again she was, as in former 
happy days, chasing butterflies with her boy companion. Then the scene 
changed, and in the old salons of her father’s house she was playing at 
chess with a young student, whose dark eyes were fixed on her laughing 
countenance, as she won piece after piece from him. A third change came 
as if by a magician’s wand, and she felt herself about to cross the light 
bridge over the ornamental water in the Hof Gardens at Diisseldorf, while 
on the opposite side stood a well-remembered form. 

Memory here resigned the reins to fancy, and Bertha dreamed that they 
flew into each other’s arms, while he exclaimed with deep emotion: _ 

“ Found, found at last! We shall never, never part again, my dearest, 
long lost Bertha !”’ 

She thought they wandered on together through green forest glades, 
towards the shore of a silvery lake, and trod on a smooth turf, enamelled 
with the loveliest flowers. All was balm and beauty around—in the skies, 
the air, the earth; happy as two enfranchised spirits, they walked on 
together, Rudolph’s arm supporting her, and they talked of the beloved 
past, the blessed future, when suddenly a dark figure stood before them ; 
it was that of her uncle, the cold, stern, cruel Abbot of St. Dreux! She 
dreamed that Rudolph trembled as he bowed low to the haughty abbot, 
who said, in a tone of command: 

“Remember thy promise; leave her and come with me!” 

“ Be merciful,” sighed Rudolph. “ Absolve me from that vow ; J can- 
not leave her.” 

“On one condition only I will,” said the abbot, “ that you make her 
give half her patrimony to the Church; do this, and your promise shall 
no longer be binding.” 

“Take it, oh take it!” she dreamed that she cried; “ take it all, 
only set my Rudolph free from your thraldom, and never cross our path 
again.” 
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“‘ Then go, beggars and hereties, both! Go, wander where you will ; 
but misery will clog your steps in this world, and perdition be your fate 
hereafter !” 

“ Bertha, you shall not make this sacrifice for me,” she heard from the 
voice whose accents were so dear to her. 

* Hush, Rudolph, hush! Love knows not that word. In love nothing 
can be a sacrifice : we may be poor, but we shall be happy together through 
the passing years of time and the endless ages of eternity.’ 

She was awakened by her own agitation, and as she shook herself, 
wondering for a moment where she -was, she found the tears streaming 
down her cheeks. But they were tears of joy, and for a few short 
minutes Bertha felt supremely happy. 

Even after she had risen and was dressed, she could not throw off the 
influence of her dream. And strange to say, she could not help en- 
couraging the idea suggested by that dream, that if she offered to present 
a portion of her fortune to the Abbey of St. Dreux, her uncle would 
perhaps emancipate Rudolph from some promise which she felt sure he 

ad been drawn into giving, not to marry a “ heretic.”’ 

Why had Rudolph looked so startled lately by the mention of her 
uncle’s name? Why did any reference to St. Dreux bring a deep shade 
of gloom and depression to his face? He had admitted that it would 
have been happier for him if he had never seen the abbot, and that he was 
under obligations to him. She had a vague idea about the sale of indul- 
geuces in the Roman Catholic Church, and also that the Jesuits could 
stretch a point when the interest of their community was in question. 

“It cannot altogether be my having more command of money than he 
has which prevents Rudolph from speaking out what I am convinced are 
his wishes,” said Bertha to her cousin that morning. ‘I would lay my 
life that he has made some hasty promise to my uncle not to marry me if 
I remain.a Protestant, and that is his reason for trying so hard to win me 
over to Catholicism.” 

“And will you give in?” asked Mrs. Lindsay, in alarm. 

“No, certainly not. Flora, can you think so ill of me? Do you 
think I would abjure my principles—my faith—risk my eternal salvation, 
for an earthly love ? With my Protestant ideas, were I to profess my self 
a Roman Catholic, I should be act ting a lie; and how could a lying spirit 
dare to pray to the Almighty, who sees into all hearts? No; if I be- 
came a convert to Roman Catholicism, from conviction of the superior 
truth of the tenets it inculcates, the superior sanctity of its forms of 
worship, I might act weakly, but I should not be guilty of perjuring 
myself before God. Rudolph, though he has tried it hard, has failed to 
convince me that his opinions are right, and mine are wrong; and un- 
convinced, | cannot change. 1 presume not to say which is right, or 
which is wrong, in the sight of God. I do not doubt that sincere Roman 
Catholics are as acceptable to Him as sincere Protestants. Weare not . 
to judge in the name of the Most High, but we are to look to ourselves, 
and ‘ hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering.’ ”’ 

* And that you would not long do, dear Bertha, if you were to marry 
Mr. von Feldheim. He is a very zealous Roman Catholic ; nay, @ 
Catholic of that order—the Jesuits—who are most wily, and most anxious 
to make proselytes. //e would never tolerate a heretic wife.”’ 
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“T would not mind trying him, nevertheless, If I were to give, 
through him, a handsome sum of money to the Church, or rather to the 
monastery of St. Dreux, I dare say my uncle would be pacified, and let 
him alone for the future. I should have no fears about dear Rudolph 
himself. And there would be no need to remain within the sphere. of 
my uncle’s influence ; we might go far away.” 

“ Far or near, his influence would overtake you; and were the abbot 
even dead, Rudolph’s own sense of duty—I give him credit for sincerity 
—would be always at hand to make him fight what he would consider 
‘the good fight.’ Do you think he could be happy to see the woman he 
loved going, as he would think, to destruction? Remember, Roman 
Catholics believe that those who do not belong to their Church cannot be 
saved.” : 

“Not all of them. The narrow-minded among them may think so; 
but the narrow-minded of all sects and religions are equally bigoted, and 
equally usurp the prerogative of Omnipotence—namely, pronouncing 
judgment upon mankind.” 

“ Well, Bertha, I can only say I wish this Mr. von Feldheim had never 
come to Diisseldorf; you would have forgotten him in time, and have, 
probably, been won over by that aimable young Protestant nobleman, 
Count Rosenthal. He would have been a suitable match for you in all 
respects.” 

“‘ Not in all respects, Fiora, for I never could have cared a straw for 
him, though I fully acknowledge his merits; and as I am, fortunately, 
not obliged, like too many poor girls, to marry for a home and a main- 
tenance, I would rather become that despised being—an old maid—than 
marry without— without a 

“ A romantically wild, red-hot love,” said Mrs. Lindsay, interrupting 
her, and laughing with somewhat of a sneer. 

“This does not come well from you, Flora,” said Bertha, gravely, 
“T do not wish to awaken painful reminiscences, but remember you 
married for love.” 

Mrs. Lindsay sighed, and the subject was instantly dropped. 





VI. 


MRS. LINDSAY’S FEARS, AND OLD ANDREW’S, LEST THE COUNTESS SHOULD BE MADE 
A CONVERT TO ROMAN CATHOLICISM, 


From the foregoing conversation, Mrs. Lindsay saw that there was no 
chance of inducing Bertha to give up her cherished wish—a marriage 
with Rudolph—and turn her thoughts towards one of*her own creed. 
She had hoped that Rudolph’s long delay in making proposals to her, his 
evident determination to convert her before he even hinted to her his wish 
to make her his wife, would have aroused her pride, or shaken her confi- 
dence in his attachment. 

“ The poor girl,” she said to herself, “ seems to be under a species of 
fascination—spell-bound, as it were: and it is too bad of this Rudolph to 
be playing fast-and-loose with her, as he is doing. Leading her on till 

can get such hold of her affections that he will make her his slave. 
He is not acting in a straightforward manner at all; but that is not ‘to 
be wondered at, since he is one of Loyola’s school.” 
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Old Andrew, too, became exceedingly miserable about “his young 
leddy,” as he called her, and her intimacy with a “ mon of sin,” for so he 
denominated Mr. von Feldheim. In his grief at the idea of Bertha be- 
coming a pervert, he ventured to break his usual discreet silence ; and 
though not accustomed to hold much parley with his “ young mistress,” 
as he called Mrs. Lindsay, except as regarded his own duties, he could not 
refrain from speaking to her on the subject which had taken such dee 
hold of his mind. In fact, he felt that old Mrs. Melville had almost 
entrusted her daughter and niece to his care, as a tried and confidential 
servant, and he knew how distressed she would be if the young countess 
were to become a renegade to the Protestant faith. The stern old Pres- 
byterian was even more inveterate against “ Papists” than was Mrs. 
Lindsay herself. He looked upon the whole of them “as of the devil— 
devilish,” and upon Mr. von Feldheim, in particular, like “ a roaring lion 
seeking whom he might devour.” 

“Devour her he will!” he exclaimed emphatically to himself, “ if 
naething’s done to save the puir misguided bit lassie.” 

Under the pressure of the circumstances, old Andrew determined on 
broaching the subject to Mrs. Lindsay. He soon found an opportunity 
when that lady was alone, and commenced forthwith. 

* You'll no think me over bold, mem, I hope, that I tak the leeberty 
of speaking to you anent your cousin, the countess, and that Papish friend 
of hers. I ken it’s no a servant’s business to meddle with the affairs of 
his masters and mistresses, but oh! Mrs. Lindsay, mem, I was your 
worthy father’s faithfu’ follower, I have been years and years with the 
good leddy, your honoured mother, and I canna see such sair sorrow 
coming upon you and her, and jist stand by like a statue of stone, or a 


pillar of salt.” 


** What is the matter, Andrew? What has happened?’ asked Mrs. 
Lindsay, in some alarm. 

“Well, mem, it’s nait’ral that you should na see things that are going 
on so clearly as J do. That Papister has a smooth tongue, and you're 
no up to the cunning of them Jesuits. For why? Because you never 
came across any of them before ; they’re no so rampant in our blessed 
Scotland as they are here, and in other foreign countries, where I have 
been with your ain good father. I ken something of them of old; and 
I see clearly, mem—clearly, that yon Mr. von Feldheim is trying hard to 
make a pervert of the young coontess. He’s always harping on ‘the 
Church—the Church. It’s no the Church of God that he means, but 
the Church of Rome; and that belongs to the ‘ old serpent, called the 
devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world.” And this Mr. von 
Feldheim is up to his master’s work, believe me, mem, and is deceiving 
the poor innocent young leddy, that’s just being led ‘like a lamb to the 
slaughter.’ ”’ 

“]T assure you, Andrew, I am not so blind as you think as to what is 
going on around me, and it gives me much pain to observe the influence 
that Roman Catholic gentleman is acquiring over my cousin. I do all I 
can to counteract it, but you see she has known him from her earliest 
childhood ; he was a nail and a favourite of her father’s. And with 


these claims on her regard, I cannot venture to speak so decidedly against 
him as I would otherwise have done.” 
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“ But, mem, is that puir thing to be lost and ruined—lost and ruined 
to all eternity, mem? Should she not rather be snatched ‘like a brand 
from the burning’? Oh hone! Mrs. Lindsay, mem, just think of her 
immortal soul !” 

Mrs. Lindsay sighed and shuddered. 

Andrew continued: “ I dinna think you can ken, mem, how far things 
hae gone already. Servants, nae doubt, should shut their eyes and their 
ears to what they see and hear among their betters; but I could nae help 
seeing what I did see the other day. Mem, I went into the room where 
Mr. von Feldheim and the young leddy were to carry a note to her, and 
my hair was like to stand on an end at the sight before me. As I’m a 
living sinner, mem, there was the coontess on her knees before that Papist 
man, with her hands clasped just like a penitent at confession—for I've 
seen them often enough in the Roman Catholic churches, and I’m quite 
sure he was making her confess to him, puir thing!” 

Mrs. Lindsay turned pale, but after a moment she said, smiling, 

“* My cousin could not have been confessing her sins to him, Andrew ; 
confession is only made to priests, and Mr. von Feldheim is not a priest.” 

Flora, however, was much annoyed at the discovery made by old 
Andrew, and shocked to think that Bertha could so far have forgotten 
herself and the dignity of her sex. ‘ Kneel to von Feldheim!’’ she 
exclaimed inwardly to herself; ‘what could have tempted her to do 
that ?” 

Old Andrew suggested the propriety of returning to Scotland, and 
asked her if she could not write to her mother to recal them. But he 
perceived that his bright idea would not answer the purpose when Mrs. 
Lindsay assured him that no summons from Mrs. Melville would have 
the effect he wished; that the countess would remain at Diisseldorf, and 
she would have to go home alone, leaving her cousin more than ever 
— to Papist machinations, without any one to warn her against 
them. 


Vil. 


THE PAINTERS’ BALL. 


Ir was about this time that the Diisseldorf artists gave one of their 
annual fancy balls, and though with the aristocratic exclusiveness of 
many of the German nobility the painters were never asked to visit at 
the trae of some of the leading families, yet most of these very people 
were glad to accept of invitations—if they received them—to the splendid 
balls given by the painters, and which were always honoured by the 
— of the amiable and much-esteemed prince, the duties of whose 

igh post rendered it necessary for him to pass a portion of his time at 
Diisseldorf. 

Both Bertha and her cousin had been looking forward with much 
pleasure to this entertainment; the latter, because of the secluded life 
she had led in Scotland, she had never seen a fancy ball; the former, 
because she hoped that the absence of all formality, and the excitement 
of the scene, might make Rudolph for once forget his usual iron self- 
command and habitual prudence. : 

The much-talked of evening came at length; Mrs, Lindsay had pre- 
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pared for herself the dress of a Highland chieftain’s wife—and very well 
she looked when she tried it on—in the tartan robe, with the plaid, or 
scarf, fastened on one shoulder by a large cairngorum brooch. But poor 
Mrs. Lindsay was not destined to dazzle the sober German eyes with 
“the garb of old Gaul,” for she had caught a severe cold, and, in spite 
of gruel, whey, and all sorts of remedies, she was not able to leave her 
room on the ball night ; so Bertha, equipped as a Swiss peasant girl, had 
to accompany a deaf and purblind old dowager-countess, who was a 
friend of her aunt the Baroness Axleben. 

Bertha had often invited her uncle and aunt to visit her at Diisseldorf, 
and had pressed them to come for the painters’ ball, and another which 
was soon to be given by the prince. But they were both so wedded to 
the daily routine of their monotonous life, and so indolent, that they 
would have been quite as willing to have undertaken a long voyage to 
the antipodes as a short j journey to Diisseldorf. 

The house hired by the artists for this momentous occasion was most 
tastefully arranged ; besides a large handsome ball-room, card-rooms, and 
refreshment-rooms, there was a long apartment fitted up as a gallery, in 
which were displayed several of the best paintings of the Diisseldorf 
school. A wide terrace, into which some of the windows of the saloons 
opened, led by flights of steps to the gardens beneath, which were bril- 
liantly illuminated with coloured lamps. Some of the broader walks were 
in a blaze of light, while narrower side-walks were left in comparative 
darkness, only lighted by the rays of the moon and a star of coloured 
lamps here and there ; in short, it was quite a scene of enchantment. Soon 
after the entrance of the countess and her ancient chaperone, the former 
was asked to dance by one of the leading painters, and the latter gladly 
betook herself to a-card-table, where she remained almost stationary the 
whole evening. 

Bertha was talking with animation to her partner, who was a very 
clever, pleasant man, when suddenly she stopped short, and starting, 
turned quite pale. She had perceiv ‘ed at a little distance from her, near 
one of the doors, Rudolph speaking eagerly and earnestly to a beautiful 
girl, in the dress of an Italian peasant, who was leaning on his arm, and 
who seemed listening with pleased attention to what he was saying. 
Bertha felt for a moment quite faint, and blaming the heat of the room, 
she sat down, while her partner ran to bring her a glass of wine or 
water. 

The sight of Rudolph apparently so engrossed by the unknown beauty 
sent a pang of jealousy through her heart, and aroused a strong suspicion 
that he did not care for herself. Who could she be? Bertha had never 
met her in society at Diisseldorf; yet she had a distinguished look, and 
did not probably belong to any inferior cirele; even had this been the 
case, the countess thought she must have seen her in the Allée, or Hof 
Gardens, as such beauty could not have been overlooked. 

“‘ He is attached to another,” she said to herself; “and I have been 
deluding myself, and | have betrayed my feelings to one who ouly thinks 
of me as the playmate of his childhood, or as a heretic to be converted. 
Perhaps that girl is a Roman Catholic ; if so, oh, Rudolph, Rudolph, you 
are lost to me!”’ 


When the painter returned with a glass of the best Rhenish wine for 
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her, she merely put it to her lips, and declaring herself better, she rose to 
continue their promenade, for the dance had just been finished when her 
eye had fallen upon the couple whose apparent intimacy had so affected 
her. 
Determined with a kind of courageous despair to see how he would 
notice her, Bertha drew her escort towards the door near which Rudolph 
was standing, and contrived to pass close by him. She heard him 
speaking Italian to the girl, and heard her answering in the same lan- 
guage; she had a most musical voice, and her dark hair and dark eyes 
led Bertha to suppose that she was an Italian. As the painter and Bertha 
passed, Rudolph bowed, and greeted the young countess with a friendly 
smile, but he did not come forward to speak to her, nor did his eyes rest 
on her, as they had'so often done, with passionate admiration. 

“Who is that young woman—that young lady,” said Bertha, cor- 
recting herself, to her companion. “She is very beautiful.” 

“Very beautiful indeed,” he replied. ‘She is the Baroness Héléne 
yon Dietrichstein. She has lived from her childhood at Rome, with an 
aunt who married an Italian marquis. Her father holds a high place at 
the court of Berlin, and she is now on her way to pay him a visit. Mr. 
von Feldheim, 1 believe, knew her at Rome.”’ 

So the mystery was explained; Rudolph’s strange, fitful manners, his 
frequent depression of spirits, his lamentations for his want of fortune, 
were all on account of this Héléne. He was doubtless attached to that 
girl, if not secretly engaged, and he had never offered himself to her 
because he was devoted to another. ‘ Amor me strugge ’Icor,” she re- 
peated to herself. “ Yes, but that‘ amor’ was for another, another! Oh, 
Heavens! she was deceived, scorned, pitied, perhaps, by Rudolph! How 
galling, how cruelly mortifying! Yet no, she did him injustice ; he had 
never deceived her, never scorned her, he had only pitied her folly. She 
had betrayed herself; she alone was to blame. He had never told her 
that she held the first place in his heart, what right had she to assume 
that she did so? Her own blind folly, her egotism, her selfishness, her 
unsought love, had placed her in this painful and humiliating position! 

The poor painter was now quite wasting his rich conversation upon the 
Countess von Altenberg. - In vain he exerted himself; she seemed to 
have become stone-deaf, and only answered him with a vacant look or a 
monosyllable wrongly timed, saying yes when it should have been no, 
and xo when it should have been yes. Painters are not generally opaque 
sort of individuals, and the one in question speedily perceived that his 
fair guest’s attention was no longer to be bestowed on him; that, in 
homely parlance, her thoughts “had gone a wool-gathering.” Possibly 
he surmised what magnet had attracted the strayed thoughts, for Mr. von 
Feldheim’s frequent visits to the Countess von Altenberg had not been 
unremarked in Diisseldorf, and it may be he somewhat envied the gen- 
tleman who seemed to stand so well in the good graces of two high-born 
beauties ; but, whatever might have been passing in his mind, he very 
sensibly led Bertha toa seat, and deposited her safely near some ladies 
whom she knew. 

She had not, however, been there more’ than a minute, when her ad- 
mirer, Count Rosenthal, hastened up to her, and, with great humility, 
asked the honour of dancing a quadrille with her. Bertha felt inexpres- 
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sibly grateful to him fdr joining her; she wished to show Rudolph that 
though he neglected her others did not, and she knew that he was aware 
of Count Rosenthal’s pretensions to her hand. 

“ Though he does not care for me himself, he may not like to see me 
appear interested in another,” she said to herself. 

And, rising with one of her most winning smiles, she took Count 
Rosenthal’s arm with evident pleasure. He was charmed to find her so 
kind, and so anxious to make herself agreeable; their conversation never 
flagged for a moment, and, when the quadrille was over, she readily 


agreed to walk with him. 


Once or twice she met Rudolph’s eyes, but there was neither reproach 


nor distress in them; he looked only calm and sad as usual, but he smiled - 


whenever he turned to the pretty young baroness, whose society he still 
engrossed. She did not dance, as Bertha was told, because she had hurt 
her foot in her recent journey from Italy ; but, as Bertha believed, be- 
cause she preferred a téte-d-téte with her fiancé. 

“ He will follow her to Berlin,” she said to herself, ‘and her father 
will obtain some place at court for him, and Farewell, Rudolph, for 
ever !”’ | 

The thought brought tears to her eyes. Count Rosenthal had just 
been making some very sentimental speech, and, naturally fancying that 
he had struck the right chord in her heart on seeing these tears spring 
to her eyes, he became still more devoted and still more tender, and ven- 
tured to press her hand as he held it in the waltz. He felt exceedingly 
elated, and his pulse beat with joy ten times faster even than his feet flew 
round in the idle a deux temps. 

Bertha danced afterwards with other gentlemen, but Count Rosenthal 
danced no more ; he only stood behind her in quadrilles, sharing in her 
conversation with her partners, or gazing at her if she were waltzing. 





VIL. 


COUNT ROSENTHAL’S PROPOSAL. 


Ar length she saw Rudolph leave the room along with the Héléne, 
whom she had already begun to dislike. She would have gone too, for 
all was now stupid and uninteresting to her, but her chaperone was not 
inclined to leave her beloved cards. Without the old lady she could not 
well go, and if she stayed she felt she must exert herself, for many inqul- 
sitive eyes were upon her. So she continued to dance and talk, and again 
Count Rosenthal claimed her promise for another quadrille; but, instead 
of standing up among the dancers, he led her to a distant part of the 
saloon, which was at that time almost deserted, and, saying that he par- 
ticularly wished a few minutes’ conversation with her, he placed a bergere 
for her in front of a curtain that was drawn across a recess in which there 
was a window, and brought a chair for himself, which he put down near 
her. A pillar, wreathed with flowers, partially concealed them from the 
dancers, and in this nook, where they might speak without being over- 
heard, the count poured forth his hopes and fears, and the whole story of 
his love. He spoke eloquently and passionately, and urged Bertha to 
listen favourably to his suit, promising her that the devotion of a lifetime 


should repay; as far as possible, his gratitude for her acceptance of his 
hand and heart. 
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Bertha was much distressed : she felt very sensible of his warm, honest, 
and straightforward attachment; but she had no heart to bestow in re- 
turn, and it was due to him to be explicit on a matter which he considered 
of so much importance. She told him, with tears, how truly she sympa- 
thised in his feelings, though she could not reciprocate them ; she begged 
him to forget her, and give the treasures of a love such as his to some one 
more worthy of them. She said that she never could be more to him than 
a friend and well-wisher. He told her he would be content with that 
amount of regard, and trust, in time, to win her affection by doing all in 
his power to promote her happiness. But she shook her head. 

“Tt cannot be, count,” she said. ‘I, a friendless orphan, am most 

teful to you, but there are feelings which cannot be commanded— 
feelings which P 

“ Which are all in favour of another,” he exclaimed, with some warmth. 
“Another who does not deserve them. Tell me truly, countess,” 
he added, “if your heart were disengaged, would it be so steeled 
against me ?” 

“Tt is not steeled against you,” said Bertha; “ but I cannot help, if 
I cannot feel the same sentiments towards you that you do me the honour 
to profess for me.” 

‘No, because your mind is pre-occupied by another—one whom I 
could name has stolen into your heart—though fe has no purpose but 
the—the—-pleasure of flattering his own vanity.” 

‘I do not understand you,” said Bertha, coldly. 

“ You will not understand me,”’ replied Count Rosenthal. ‘ He can- 
not love you, or he would not throw away opportunities as he does. This 
very night he has never once approached you, and has slighted you by 
devoting all his attention to another. Oh, countess—oh, dearest Bertha, 
do not be offended at me. Pardon my jealousy of Mr. von Feldheim, and 
tell me, if you can, that he at least is not my rival.” 

Bertha could not speak; she could not assert an untruth; she was 
unwilling to confess the truth as matters stood. 

She answered gently, but not at all to the purpose ; she could only re- 
peat her thanks to Count Rosenthal for his preference, lament her 
inability to return it, and beg of him to forget her. 

“ Tell me truly,” he said to her, ‘do you love Von Feldheim ?” 

* T have loved him from my earliest childhood,” she replied, in a low 
voice. 

“ Farewell, then !” exclaimed the count, in much agitation—“ farewell. 
I will no more trouble you with my unwelcome homage, but, if ever you 
should require a brother’s help, remember me !” 

He dashed past her, and instantly left the ball-room and the house. 

Bertha sat for a moment motionless, as if petrified into a statue of stone, 
but she was suddenly roused by a deep sigh from behind the curtain. She 
arose in dismay. 

‘Some one has been listening. Who could be so dishonoutable?” she 
said to herself ; and, acting on the impulse of the moment, she drew back 
the curtain. 

There, to her amazement and confusion, she beheld Rudolph von 
Feldheim himself, standing with folded arms, and a face from which 
every drop of blood seemed to have fled ! 
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BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIPE. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Tux Young Chevalier, Bounie Prince Charlie was distinctively called, 
in his: heyday of enterprise, and youthfal bloom, and adventurous romance, 
in contradistinction to the Old Pretender, his less energetic and far less 
fascinating sire. But the days.came for Charles Edward himself to be 
known as an old Pretender. And they who had known and hailed him 
as the Young Chevalier, could hardly believe their eyes, or trust their 
memory, as to the seemingly mistaken identity. 

Look on this- picture, and on that. Not the counterfeit presentment 
of two brothers, but of one and the same man, at no very great interval 
of years. Look on a portrait of Prince Charles, in the flush of earliest 
manhood, fighting his way to the throne of his fathers ; and then of his 
Royal Highness, a refugee on Italian soil, a middle-aged tippler, bloated 
and blustering,—or an elderly driveller, unregarded, unrespected, and, 
even by them of his own household, unbeloved. 

Thas picture first—of Charles.as he looked when he made his joyous 
entry into Edinburgh—a day on which 

You would have thought the very windows spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes 

Upon his visage.* 
And on that day, and inspirited by such a welcome, O but the Prince 
was fair to see! John Home, the clerical author of “ Douglas,’ saw 
him on this occasion, and has left the world a copy of his lineaments and 
mien. From that, and other contemporaneous “ copy,” we can feed the 
press. Tall and handsome was Prince Charlie, we are told, “ as straight 
as a lance, and as round as an egg;” of a fair complexion, delicate but 
ruddy, and slightly freckled. He wore a light-coloured peruke, “the 
ringlets of which descended back in graceful masses, and over the front 
of which his own pale hair was neatly combed.” His visage is described 
as a perfect oval—his brow as marked with “all the intellectual but 
melancholy loftiness so remarkable in the portraits of his ancestors.” His 
neck, which was long, but not ungracefully so, had, according to the 
fashion of the time, no other covering or incumbrance than a slender 
stock buckled behind. His eyes—we quote from Mr. Chambers’s phy- 
siognomical catalogue raisonné—were “ large, and rolling, and of a light 
blue. The fair, but not ill-marked eyebrows which surmounted these 
features, were beautifully arched. His nose was round and high, and his 
mouth small in proportion to the rest of his features. He was about five 
feet ten in stature, and his body was of that straight and round descrip- 
tion which is said to indicate not only perfect symmetry, but also the 
valuable requisites of agility and health.”’+ He excelled, says Lord 
Mahon (for, in literature at least, we stickle for giving Earl Stanhope his 





* King Richard II., Act V. Se. 2. 
7 R. Chambers, Hist. Reb., ch. ix. 
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rage title of honour), in all manly exercises, and was inured to 
every kind of toil, especially long marches on foot, having applied himself 
to field sports in Italy, and become a first-rate walker.* His “ goodly 
person was enhanced by his graceful manners : frequently condescending 
to the most familiar kindness, yet'always shielded by a regal dignity, he 
had a peculiar talent to please and to persuade, and never failed to adapt 
his conversation to the taste or to the station of those whom he ad- 
dressed.’’t His demeanour might seem to warrant the application to him 
of what Bacha (in Beaumont and Fletcher) testifies of Leucippus, 


That in his youth and noble forwardness 

All things are bound together that are kingly, 
A fitness to bear rule—and sovereignty 

Not made to know command.f 


In that agile, lissom form were fascinated damsels fain to see one like the 
herald Mercury, new-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill—and altogether a 
combination, and a form, indeed, where every god did seem to set his 
seal, to give the world assurance of a man.§ Or, to resume that Mer- 


curial similitude, and eke it out from another classical source,— 


Omnia Mereurio similis, vocemque, coloremque, 
Kt crines flavos, et membra decora juvente. || 


Cautious Dr. John Byrom witnessed H— R— H—’s entry into Man- 
chester, in March, 1746, and reports that, “ to do justice to his person, 
whatever his pretensions may be,4{ he makes a very graceful and amiable 
appearance ; he is fair complexioned, well shaped, has a sensible and 
comely aspect. To account for the beauty of the man beyond that of his 
father, his enemies said here that he was the son of a very handsome 
pastrycook, some say bread-baker, at Paris; but the ladies, smitten with 
the charms of the young gentleman, say that he takes after his 
mother.” ** | 

Not, however, to turn too abruptly to a contrasted portraiture of the 
Prince, in his degradation and decay, let us glance at him in a sort of 
“ middle passage,” as sketehed by Sir Walter, at the age of about forty 
or upwards. “ But either care, or fatigue, or indulgence, had brought on 
the appearance of premature old age, and given to his fine features a cast 
of seriousness or even sadness. A noble countenance, however, still re- 
mained; and though his complexion was altered, and wrinkles stamped 
upon his brow in many a melancholy fold, still the lofty forehead, the 
full and well-opened eye, and the well-Goomsed nose, showed how hand- 
some in better days he must have been. He was tall, but lost the advan- 
tage of his height by stooping; and the cane which he wore always in 
his hand, and occasionally used, as well as his slow though majestic gait, 
seemed to intimate that his form and limbs felt already some touch of 
infirmity.” tT 





* Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. + Mahon, Hist. Engl., ch. xxvi. 
{t Cupid’s Revenge, Act III. Se. 1. § Hamlet, Act LI. Se. 4. 
| Virgil, Aeneid, IV. 559. 
4 And who better qualified to appraise the pretensions of a pretender than Dr 
Byrom himself, the author of an immortal epigram on that very subject ? 
** Remains of John Byrom, II. 412. (Chetham Society, 1857.) 
Tt Redgauntlet, vol. ii. ch. x. 
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Bishop Forbes tries to refute gainsayers and depreciators, by stoutly 
averring of the Prince’s looks in 1769, that “not a blot, nor so much as 
a pimple, was in his face, though maliciously given out by some as if it 
were all over blotted; but he is jolly and plump, though not to excess, 
being still agile, and fit for undergoing toil.”* One is apt to suspect 
that the animus of the phrase “ jolly and plump, though not to excess,” 
is akin to that which animated Wilkes’s apologist, when contending that 
although Mr. Wilkes did squint, it was not more than a gentleman 
ought to squint.—A year later, the Prince’s person is thus portrayed by 
a more impartial eye-witness, though of the more partial sex. “He is 
naturally above the middle size, but stoops excessively: he appears 
bloated and red in the face, his countenance heavy and sleepy, which is 
attributed to his having given into excess of drinking.” This observer, 
Mrs. Miller,t does justice to his “ noble presence and graceful manner,” 
as well as to the reliquary tokens imprinted on his face of former beauty ; 
and depicts the poor exile as presenting, upon the whole, “a melancholic 
mortified appearance.” The Italian correspondents of the English news- 
papers, at the time of his ill-assorted marriage—he being then a morose 
sot of fifty-two, and his bride (Louisa Princess of Stolberg)) a radiant girl 
of twenty,—describe him{ as extremely corpulent, owing to a total disuse 
of exercise, and much pimpled in the face,§ in consequence of drinking. 
So looked in his latter days he that had once enthralled the hearts of 
gentle and simple, by his looks and bearing,—the hearts alike of whole 
galaxies of high-born beauties in the halls of Holyrood, and of whole 
clans of wild Highlandmen on their own bleak mountains and moors. 

There is a note-worthy little sort of obitur dictum, trivially introduced 
in the Mémoires of Saint-Simon, Duke and Peer: “I had almost for- 
gotten to say, that on the last day of this year, 1720, a Prince of Wales 
was born at Rome.” One might almost suppose from the casual style of 
the “illustration,” that St. Simon, like Mr. Toots, accounted it “ not of 
the least consequence.” The duke does, however, go on to report pro- 
gress, as re the public reception and welcome accorded to the little 
stranger whose birth he “almost forgot’’ to put on record. He relates 
how the Prince was immediately baptised by the Bishop of Montefiascone, 
and named Charles—and what a great stir the event caused in the Holy 
City—and how the Pope sent his compliments to their Britannic Majesties 
(not meaning the Hanover make-believe), and forwarded to the King of 
England (not meaning George Guelph) ten thousand Roman crowns,— 
and how, as soon as the Queen of England (not meaning any of that 
German squad) was able to see company, Cardinal ‘Tanora came in state, 
as representative of the Sacred College, to congratulate her.|| St. Simon 
also declares the birth of Bonnie Prince Charlie to have made much stir 
at the Court of England, and among the priests and Jacobites of that 
country ; adding that, for very different reasons, not only the Catholics 
and Protestants among His (pseudo) Majesty’s Opposition were in rap- 





* Forbes’s manuscript eollections, &c. 
t Letters from Italy, by a Lady, 1776. 
t See Chambers, Hist. Reb., ch. xxxii. 


See, too, an anecdote in the Second Series of Dean Ramsay’s Rewiniscences, 
p. 194. 


| Mémoires de Saint-Simon. 
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tures at it, but that nearly all the three realms showed as much joy as they 
dared ; not from any attachment to the dethroned house, or from actual 
preference of Stuarts to Guelphs, but for the satisfaction of seeing the 
continuance of a royal lineage, with which, as a constant quantity to fall 
back upon and appeal to, they could always menace and oppose their de 
facto constitutional kings. 

As for the exiled Court of Saint-Germain, it too had within itself its 
Opposition party. It had its exaltés and its modérés.* There were those 
who would concede nothing to constitutionalism, who would not bate a 
tittle of divine right, and would rather continue to see the royal family in 
exile, than purchase the crown by concession and compromise. And there 
were those, on the other hand, who desired to see James yield to the spirit 
of the times, and make terms with the party of toleration, freedom, and 
progress. Into such a divided Court was Charles Edward born, and amid 
such jarring strifes was he bred. The narrative of his youth is curieuz, 
remarks M. St. Mare Girardin, “ et prépare habilement |’entrée en scéne 
du héros.” One is interested in the ardour and vivacity of ce jeune 
homme, whose conscious destiny makes the blood boil in his veins, as his 
excited imagination, panting and tumultuous, urges and spurs him on to 
a future of adventure and romance. ‘‘ Dans cette effervescence de jeune 
homme, le heros de roman semble percer déja. Les héros de l’histoire 
ont quelque chose de plus calme et de plus sir.” In Charles Edward, M. 
Girardin sees a man better fitted for adventure than for business,—rash, 
brilliant, sure of a brief lease of showy splendour, but not made for lasting 
success.| The President des Brosses, Voltaire’s lively but dignified 
and not unequally-matched correspondent, writing in 1740, describes 
Charles as of “far higher worth, and much more beloved by his friends,” 
than his younger brother, the Duke of York, whose ‘ handsome face and 
pretty manners” made him so popular with the many ; and M. le Prési- 
dent can testify, on the best authority, that Prince Charles has a kind 
heart and a high courage ;{ that he feels warmly for his family misfor- 
tunes; and that if some day he does not retrieve them, it will not be for 
want of intrepidity. ‘They tell me, that having been taken, when quite 
a stripling, to the siege of Gaeta by the Spaniards, one day during the 
voyage his hat blew oif into the sea. The people round him wished to 
recover it. ‘No,’ cried he, ‘do not take that trouble; I will some day go 
the same way my hat has gone, if things remain as they are.’”§ One 
short lustre added to his age, would see the Prince making his entry in 
triumph into Edinburgh, when and where 


All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 
Are spectacled to see him: your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby ery, 

While she chats him: the ha ol malkin pins 
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* Histoire de Charles-Edouard, dernier prince de la maison de Stuart, par M. 
Amédée Pichot. 

+ Essais de Littérature et de Morals, par St. Marc Girardin, t. ii. 

t His courage was called in question after Culloden, mainly on the evidence of 
Chevalier Johnstone; which evidence was well sifted, if not shaken to pieces, by 
Sir Walter Scott, both in his review of Home’s Life, and in his Annotations ap- 
pended to Waverley. 

§ Des Brosses, L’Italie il y a Cent Ans, 

March—vou. CxxXxX. NO. DXIx. x 
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Her richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck, 
Clambering the walls to eye him; stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are smother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. . . 

. . . Veiled dames 
Commit the war of white and damask, in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks, to the wanton spoil 
Of Pheebus’ burning kisses: such a pother, 
As if that whatsoever god, who leads him, 
Were slyly crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful posture.* 


One historian of the Rebellion, who notes that Charles approached Holy. 
rood House by the same path over which George IV., seventy-seven years 
later, was drawn, in his daily progresses from Dalkeith, remarks that the 
“modern sovereign, as he went over the same ground in his splendid 
chariot, was beheld with respect, as the chief magistrate of the nation; 
but the boot of Charles was dimmed, as he passed along, with kisses and 
tears.”+ For an excited crowd saw in him the commander and object of 
an extraordinary enterprise—a young prince unfortunate in his birth and 
(hitherto) in his prospects, but making apparently one manly effort to 
retrieve what was lost—the descendant of those time-honoured persons 
by whose sides the ancestors of those who saw him had fought at Ban- 
nockburn and Flodden; the representative of a family peculiarly Scottish, 
but which seemed to have been deprived of its birthright by the machi- 
nations of the hated English.t Hine ille lachryme on his well-kissed 
boot. 

But though Scotland might seem won, there was England to subdue— 
there was all England not to be subdued. The Battle of Preston was 
gained, but there was a Battle of Culloden to follow. And then weuld 
come the long romance of hair-breadth escapes and extremest privations 
—and then the longer desolation of life without hope, without sympathy, 
without respect, without self-respect, without all that should accompany 
old age, and soothe the pangs of an embittered memory. 

It took a long time to reconcile him to the conviction that all was lost 
now, for the Stuarts and their cause. Reconciled to it, indeed, he never 
was ; but as years rolled by, and friends died away, or dropped off, the 
conviction became a presence which was not to be put by—an ever- 
lengthening and darkening shadow to overshade the evening of his life. 

So long as the faintest chance remained of aid from France, Charles 
Edward was all energy and importunity in his appeals to her intervention. 
Many and deep were the mortifications he had to endure at the hands of 
the French Court, from cold obstruction, and hope deferred, and promises 
broken, and peremptory repulses, and degrading dismissal. 

It is at Versailles that Scotland’s living laureate of the Cavaliers 


>. . . . 5 . . 
pictures the refugee prince, absorbed in dismal reverie on the anniversary 


of Culloden: 


. Suppliant-like for alms depending on a false and foreign court, 
Jostled by the flouting nobles, half their pity, half their sport. 





* Coriolanus, Act. Il. Sc. 1. _ + R. Chambers, Hist. Reb., ch. ix. 
t Ibid., pp. 88 sg., ed. 1847. 
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Forced to hold a place in pagéant, like a royal prize of war 

Walking with dejected features close behind his victor’s car, 

Styled an equal—deem’d a servant—fed with hopes of future gain— 
Worse by far is fancied freedom than the captive’s clanking chain.* 


His final arrest and imprisonment, at the instance of the English 
government, made a great noise in Paris in particular, and therefore 
throughout Christendom at large. Voltaire writes with marked sym- 
pathy towards de prince Edouard on this occasion—relating of H.R.H., 
that, having taken refuge in France, and finding himself at last compelled 
to leave that country, for the satisfaction of the English, who insisted 
upon it as a condition of the Treaty of peace—his “ courage, aigri par 
tant de secousses, ne voulut pas plier sous la necessité.” He resisted re- 
monstrances, entreaties, commands, and claimed the performance of the 
French Court’s promise not to abandon him. At length it became, or 
seemed to become, necessary to interfere with the personal liberty and 
tongue-license of this fractious guest. ‘ On se crut obligé de se saisir de 
sa personne.” So he was arrested, garrotté, clapped into prison, and 
anon hurried out of France. ‘ Ce fut 1a,” is Voltaire’s pitying commen- 
tary, inspired by a last sigh for the Stuarts, “ce fut la le dernier coup 
dont la destinée aceabla une génération de rois pendant trois cent années.” 
Paris was all in commotion, by Jacobite accounts, when the arrest was ac- 
complished. It would appear that a mob was feared, for there were 
guards all from the Prince’s house to the Pont Royal, and above two 
thousand men in arms there and about the Opera House—on alighting at 
which the prince was seized—with six regiments ready at call. A great 
many French gentlemen, we are told, were put into the Bastille that night 
and next day for speaking of the arrest; “the people got all up in the 
opera to come out, but the doors were shut ; everybody high and low was 
in tears, and J could not imagine the French were so fond of anything 
but their own king. The Count de Biron went from the Palais Royal to 
Court that night, and when the news was told, the Queen, the Dauphin, 
the Dauphiness, and all the Madams, threw down their knives, and there 
was not one word spoke.”{ According to this narrator, Charles was 
humiliated by circumstances of great indignity in the process of arrest— 
the guards breaking his sword in the scabbard, snatching the little pistols 
from his side-pockets, and not only carrying him off “ without his feet 
touching the ground,” but, when they got him to the Palais Royal, bind- 
ing him with a rope like a common criminal, and transferring him to a 
“little dark hole in the high tower” at Vincennes, which he said was not 
quite so good as his bothies in the Highland glens. “ You may depend 
upon the truth of this paper, because I had it from the Governor of Vin- 
cennes and others of absolute credit, though it is treason now to say that 
he was tied or ill-used.”§ It was a great sensation scene altogether, and 
the sensation had a run of many days, not on the French stage alone. 

For example, midway in December, 1748, we have Horace Walpole 
writing to his namesake, the minister at Florence, “I conclude your 


a - —— —— — — 





* Aytoun, Charles Edward at Versailles. 
Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XV., ch. xxv. 
Account of the Arrest of Prince Charles, in Remains of John Byrom (Chetham 
Society, 1857), II. 466 sg. 
§ Ibid., p. 469. 
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Italy talks of nothing but the young Pretender’s imprisonment at Vin- 
cennes. I don’t know whether he be a Stuart, but I am sure by his ex- 
travagance he has proved himself of English extraction! What a mercy 
that we had him not here! with a temper so impetuous and obstinate, as 
to provoke a French government when in their power, what would he 
have done with an English government in his power ?”* 

Horace found a deal to tell about the Prince in the sequel of his 
chequered career—especially in connexion with his nuptials and their un- 
toward result. Horace retails every rumour with relish as it flies. In 
1765 he writes: ‘“* We believe past all doubt that the Pretender’s eldest 
son is turned Protestant, in earnest so; and in truth I think he could 
have no other reason now. What is more wonderfui, and yet believed, is, 
that he came over and abjured in St. Martin’s Church, in London. . . . 
He declares he will never marry, and his reason does him honour; that 
he may not leave England embroiled.”t Next year, Walpole congratu- 
lates Mann on the success of his interposition (by order of the English 
Court) to prevent the Pope from acknowledging Charles Edward, on the 
decease of the Chevalier de St. George, as King of England. With his 
congratulations, however, Horace is free to own that, as an Englishman, 
he is very indifferent about the matter—considering it below such a nation 
as England to trouble its head “ whether an old mumper at Rome calls a 
wretched fugitive Ré d’ Inghilterra or Principe di Galles. For the poor 
lad’s followers, it is important, and anything is lucky for them that pre- 
vents their going to Tyburn for him. To himself, indeed, it is cruel to be 
refused an empty title by an old Dervish for whom he lost the reality. 
Rome is the only spot on earth where he can exist decently, as at least he 
would take the pas of many saints. To call him Prince of Wales, and 
refuse him the kingship, is an absurdity worthy of an Irish patriarch.’’t 
First and last, the experiences of Charles Edward in the Holy City are 
pitiful enough. Less sad, to those who cared for his credit, or were loyal 
to his house, was his aspect at Culloden itself, than at this stage of his 
decline and fall. Less sad when at Culloden itself 
his features wore the same 

Pallid cast of deep foreboding as the First one of his name ; 

Ay, as gloomy as his sunset, tho’ no Scot his life betray’d ; 

Better plunge in blood-stained glory, than go down in shame and shade. 
But now, in his retirement within the domains and under the protection 
of the Holy See, 

He is sunk in wine’s oblivion for whom Highland blood was shed, 

Whom the wretched cateran shelter’d, with a price upon his head.§ 

Seen at Rome in the decline of life, eheu quantum mutatus is Charles 
Edward ab illo who was Bonnie Prince Charlie once, the Young Chevalier 
that took all hearts by storm. The extent of the change, the gradual 
completion of the contrast, is a theme in the philosophy of human nature 
for a Crabbe to moralise upon : 


naar | trace man’s life; year after year, 
Thro’ all his days let all his deeds appear, 








* Walpole’s Complete Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 136. 
+ Walpole to Mann, Aug. 12, 1765. 

t Walpole to Mann, Feb. 9, 1766. 

§ Ogilby, Highland Minstrelsy. 
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And then, tho’ some may in that life be strange, 
Yet there appears no vast or sudden change : 
The links that bind those various deeds are seen, 
And no mysterious void is left between. 


But let these binding links be all destroy’d, 
All that thro’ years he suffer’d or enjoy’d; 
Let that vast gap be made, and then behold— 
This was the youth, and he is thus when old; 
Then we at once the work of Time survey, 
And in an instant see a life’s decay ; 

Pain mix’d with pity in our bosoms rise, 
And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise.* 


Mr. Buckle stigmatises the elderly Prince as a slave to vices which 
seemed hereditary in that family, and consuming his life in an unpitied 
and ignominious obscurity. ‘After the death of his father in 1766, 
this abject creature, who called himself King of England, went to Rome, 
and took to drinking. In 1779, Swinburne saw him at Florence, where 
he used to appear every night at the Opera, perfectly drunk ;f and in 
1787, only the year before he died, he continued the same degrading 
practice.”t Sir Nathaniel Wraxall describes him in 1779 as exhibiting 
to the world “a very humiliating spectacle’’—led in i night by 
domestics to the back part of his box at the theatre, “ where he lay con- 
cealed, on account of his irifirmities; rarely coming forward to view.” 
Sir Nathaniel took his station, however, at the head of a private stair- 
case, to secure a good view of the prince as he left the house: “I could 
not help, as I looked at him, recollecting the series of dangers and 
escapes which he underwent or effected, for successive months, among 
the Hebrides, after his defeat at Culloden. .. .. His whole figure, 
paralytic and debilitated, presented the appearance of great bodily 
decay.” 

Ware all his wanderings to end here, and to end thus? Was the 
Wanderer of the Hebrides to collapse at last into this inert mass of de- 
graded imbecility? Gloomy enough may have been his endurances as a 
Highland outcast and starving fugitive; but the gloom had more than a 
tinge of romance about it, of chivalric feeling, and generous sacrifice. 
But in his retirement in Italy, thirty years later, we see, to apply a line 
of Wordsworth’s, 


The Wanderer lost in more determined gloom. || 


His character had darkened with his fortunes, as Lord Mahon says: a 
long train of disappointments and humiliations working on a fiery mind, 
spurred it almost into frenzy, and degraded it. Edmund Burke’s latest 
biographer, describing the year 1750, and the then vanishing ey 
of Jacobitism in England, whose “ country gentlemen were ready enough 





* Crabbe’s Tales, The Parting Hour. 

7 Swinburne’s Courts of Europe, I. 253 sq. 

{ See a letter from Sir J. E. Smith, written from Naples in March, 1787, in 
Smith’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 208. Another letter, written as early as 1761 
(Grenville Papers, vol. i. p. 8366), describes “ the young Pretender always drunk.” 
—Buckle, Hist. of Civilization in Eng., vol. i. p. 404. 

§ Historical Memoirs of My Own Time, by Sir N. W. Wraxall, vol. i. p. 298. 
(1815.) |) Evening Voluntaries. 
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to drink and hunt for the Stuarts, but had no inclination to die for the 
unfortunate race,” and who, though they not only passed their glasses 
over their water decaniers, and wore tartan hunting-coats, but actually 
went so far as to dress their hounds also in tartan, and to ride hurrahing 
after a red fox, were yet void of the “generous loyalty of the old 
Cavaliers,” and are contemptuously dismissed as “ these last despicable 
supporters of hereditary right’”—of these men and times it is that Mr. 
Macknight is treating when he writes of Charles Edward, “ The poor de- 
luded Prince, who there is good evidence for believing to have been in 
the September of this year in London, might well, on seeing with his 
own eyes that all was lost, fly from the kingdom of his ancestors in deep 
despair, and drink himself to death in his Italian retreat.”* <A long 
trace of darkness, in Sir Walter Scott’s words, overshadowed the subse- 
quent life of a man, who, in his youth, showed himself so capable of great 
undertakings; the latter pursuits and habits of this unhappy Prince being 
“those painfully evincing a broken heart, which seeks refuge from its 
own thoughts in sordid enjoyments.’’*+ Do we not read of Cicero him- 
self, in the decline of life, and hope, and influence, that ‘in this uneasy 
state, when he had nothing to rouse his virtue or excite his ambition, it is 
not strange that he sunk into a life of indolence and pleasure, and the 
intemperate love of wine”? 


Jam vino querens, jam somno fallere curam.§ 


Family discord—to recur to Scott’s apologetic preface—came, in Charles 
Edward’s case, to add its sting to those of disappointed ambition ;|| and 
the adventurous, the gallant, the handsome Prince, the leader of a race 
of pristine valour, whose romantie qualities may be said to have died 
along with him, notoriously yielded, in his latter days, to “those 
humiliating habits of intoxication, in which the meanest mortals seek to 
drown the recollection of their disappointments and miseries. Under such 
circumstances, the unhappy Prince lost the friendship even of those faith- 
ful followers who had most devoted themselves to his misfortunes, and 
was surrounded, with some honourable exceptions, by men of a lower 
description, regardless of the character which he was himself no longer 
able to protect.”4, As the reluctance of the French court to befriend 
him actively became more apparent to Charles, he lost, as Mr. Chambers 
remarks, his former tone of moderation: every high passion, on being 
thwarted in its object, raises irritation, and it is from this disappointment 
that the historian just named dates a revolution in Charies’s character 
which has made it almost impossible to recognise, in his middle life and 
age, the “manly, clement, and heroic youth who led the Highland army 
in 1745.”"** Lord Mahon justly traces his habit of drinking to the period 
of his Highland adventures and escapes, when a dram of whisky might 
sometimes supply the want of food and of rest :—thus was the habit ac- 
quired, and, once acquired, it continued after the cause of it had ceased, 
and even grew amidst the encouragement of his exiled friends. ‘The 


* Macknight’s Life and Times of Burke, I. 47 

tT Introduction to Redgauntlet. 

~ Middleton, Life of Cicero, final section. § Horat. Serm. 

|| It was not till the death of his father in 1766 that he returned to Rome, and 
became reconciled to his brother.—Mahon, Hist. of Eng., ch. xxx. 

€ Introduction to Redgauntlet. 

** Chambers’s Hist. of the Rebellion of 1745-6, ch. xxx. 
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earliest hint Lord Mahon finds of this vice in Charles, is in a letter of 
April, 1747, addressed to Lord Dunbar, but only signed by the initial of 
the writer. It alleges that an Irish Cordelier, named Kelly, has of late 
been much in the Prince’s society and confidence ; that Kelly loves good 
wine with all the fervour of a monk; and that, by this means, “ His 
Royal Highness’s character in point of sobriety has been a little 
blemished.”” A century before, Lord Clarendon reproaches the banished 
loyalists with intemperance,* at all times the fatal resource of poverty 
and sorrow; but the Prince who could not relieve them by his esi 
should at least have forborne from degrading them by his example.t 

There is something of interest in noting from time to time, as the 
casually occur, some of the occasions on which, during Charles’s priva- 
tions in the Highlands, he sought or obtained relief from the bottle or the 
bowl,—and so unconsciously formed a habit that was eventually ruinous to 
his peace and to his reputation. For instance, in Balshair’s narrative of 
his sojourn in the Long Island, we read: ‘‘ He called a dram, being the 
first article of a Highland entertainment; which being over, he called for 
meat.” “The Young Gentleman advises Edward Burke to fill the bowl. 
. » . Then we began with our bowl, frank and free. . . We continued 
this drinking for three days and three nights. He still had the better of 
us, and even of Boisdale himself, notwithstanding his being as able a 
bowlsman, I dare say, as any in Scotland.” { As Kingsburgh’s guest, in 
Skye, he expressed himself highly delighted with the toddy his host brewed 
for him in a small china punch-bowl, which was emptied over and over 
again, until Kingsburgh felt if his ungracious duty to urge a withdrawal 
“to-bed, to-bed, to-bed,” which Charles opposed, moving as amendment 
“another bowl.’’ Kingsburgh resisted. Charles insisted. And at last 
they came, if not to blows, at least to breakage, for a tussle about the 
bow! ensued, which caused the fracture of that little vessel,—Charles re- 
taining one fragment of it in his hands, and Kingsburgh the other. In 
which admired disorder the good meeting was perforce broken up. 

On resorting to Lochiel’s hovel at Mellaneuir, on the mainland, where 
an anker of whisky awaited him, the Prince, “ upon his entry, took a 
hearty dram, which he pretty often called for thereafter, to drink his 
friends’ healths.”—In an old boat on the river Lochy at night, six bottles 
of brandy were produced by Clunes Cameron. ‘ Will your Royal High- 
ness take a dram?” asked Lochiel. “Oh,” said the Prince, “can you 
have adram here? . . . Come let us have it.” Whereupon three bottles 
were drunk. Before the Prince next “ called for a dram,” the three re- 
maining bottles were broken, in the hurry of ferrying the crazy boat over 
the river—a loss that Charles laid to heart sincerely enough. 

During his sojourn in the forest-house of Glencorldale in South Uist, 
the Prince would often “step into a by-chamber, which served as a pantry, 
and, when he stood in need of it, put the bottle of brandy to his head 
without ceremony.” Parson Forbes relates how Charles “ made a plentiful 
supper’ (washed down ad interim by “twa bottles of sma’ beer,”) with 
Kingsburgh and his wife—and how, supper over, his Royal Highness, ac- 
cording to the orthodox formula, for such oceasions made and provided 
(and acted up to, as well), “called for a dram,” and upon the bottle of 





* Life of the Earl of Clarendon by himself, vol. i. p. 353, ed. 1827. 
Tt See Mahon, vol. iii. pp. 351 sq., and Appendices, ed. 1853. 
t Lyon in Mourning, MS., V. 192. Quoted in Chambers, 291, ed. 1847, 
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brandy being duly produced, “he said he would fill the glass for himself, 
‘ for,’ said he,‘ I have learned in my skulking to take a hearty dram.’ He 
filled up a bumper, and drank it off to the happiness and prosperity of his 
landlord and landlady.”* These, and other like circumstances, as Mr. 
Robert Chambers remarks, are mentioned by the reporters, without appa- 
rently the remotest idea that the habits of the Prince were in danger of 
being permanently affected; but their value as testimony is not the less 
on that account. ‘Charles had previously, like most natives of southern 
Europe, been unaccustomed to liquor. On such a person the drinkin 
customs of the people amongst whom he fell were calculated to have a 
fatal effect. It would also appear, from what we every day see amongst 
the miserably poor, that there is a condition of defective physical comfort 
in which alcohol presents itself as a remedy and compensation, and in that 
character is scarcely to be resisted by human weakness. This law is of 
course as ready to operate upon a prince, suddenly reduced to personal 
misery, as upon a wretch who has long known it, and perhaps even more 
so. Probably the habits originally contracted under physical discomfort 
were, in the Prince’s case, revived and confirmed afterwards under the 
anguish of a disappointed and exasperated spirit, which had unfortunately 
not been trained to look for superior consolations.” 

The testimonies to his weakness for the bottle and the bowl, multiply 
as with advancing years. In 1755, the Jacobite party in Eng- 
and received from one Dawkins a very unfavourable account of the 
Prince’s manner of life, as that of a systematic debauchee, whose excesses 
imperilled not only his health but his very existence. In 1769, he caused 
prodigious scandal, and dealt the Stuart cause a heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement, by dismissing all his Scotch attendants while himself in 4 
drunken fit, and supplying their place with Italians. Extenuating reports 
are extant of this and similar incidents in the life of a confirmed sot— 
but the most favourable of them, that by Bishop Forbes for example, 
allow it to be “true, indeed, that the k has been in use, for some 
time past, to call frequently for t’other glass of wine at dinner and supper” 
—though, as the loyal allegators maintain, ‘not from any liking to 
liquor, but like one absent in mind, when he met with things that vexed 
him, as too often was the case.” ‘Too often by some seven days in the 
week, one is constrained to fear. For the answer Charles practically gave 
to the song-book query, Which is the properest day to drink? was 
identical with the comprehensive conclusions of that chanson itself. He 
abhorred invidious distinctions in such a case, and anything like undue 
preference of one day over another. Let all the days of the week share 
and share alike, and let none be left out, no, not one. 

Women, as well as wine, marred the welfare and hampered the move- 
ments of the Prince. His perverse adherence to his obnoxious mistress, 
the Walkinshaw,—not, he strenuously declared, out of any violent pas- 
sion for her, but because he would not be dictated to,—cost him some of 
his best friends, when days were dark and friends were few.— As to matters 
matrimonial, Charles had, in his youth, formed the resolution of marrying 
only a Protestant princess. But in 1772, at the age of fifty-two, he 








* Lyon in Mourning, iii. 589, ii. 209 (Clanranald’s Journal, Forbes’s MS. col- 
lections, &c.) 


{ Chambers’s Hist. of Rebel. of °45, p. 403. 
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wedded a Roman Catholic bride, of twenty; and for a few years the 
Count and Countess of Albany, as they were called, managed to “ rub 
along” together at Florence, “a harsh husband and a faithless wife ;” until 
at length, in 1780, tired out by the Prince’s peculiarities, and attracted 
from another quarter, the lady eloped. Alfieri received her with, rather 
too literally, open arms. M. Villemain remarks on the ‘ something 
singular” in Alfieri’s destiny, in connexion with this elopement business. 
Cet ardent ami de la liberté found himself bound by ties to one who had 
been wife of the Pretender to England’s crown—“ of that Prince Edward 
who so bravely uplifted the doomed banner of the Stuarts, in the plains of 
Scotland; who was conquered—wandered about Europe—married—and 
came to Florence to die in obscurity, betrayed by the wife of his choice. 
Singular enough! Alfieri, that ardent enemy to arbitrary power, in order 
to indulge a passion that morality rebukes, invoked against the last of the 
Stuarts a sort of coup d’état by which the unhappy prince was deprived 
of the society of acompanion, his conduct towards whom is charged with 
uilt.”* 
. On the last day of the year 1780, Horace Walpole thanked Sir Horace 
Mann much for what he calls the curious history of the Count and 
Countess of Albany ;—appending to his much thanks, this ethical annex: 
“ What a wretched conclusion of a wretched family! Surely no royal 
race was ever so drawn to the dregs!” And that miscellaneous readers 
of Walpole’s by no means private and confidential correspondence might 
be at no loss to understand the historical allusion, and appreciate the 
moral reflection, Horace subjoined a foot-note explanatory, which runs 
thus: “The Pretender’s wife complaining to the Great Duke [of Flo- 
rence] of her husband’s beastly behaviour to her, that prince contrived 
her escape into a convent, and thence sent her to Rome, where she was 
protected by the Cardinal of York, her husband’s brother.’”? On the 
second day of the new year, Horace is regaling my Lady Ossory with 
this bonne bouche of scandal, fresh as imported from the manufactory, at 
Florence itself. ‘The ancient sovereigns of this isle are come to a non 
plus too. The Countess of Albany is retired into a convent. You know 
they live at Florence. Last St. Andrew’s day, who is the favourite saint 
there too, the Count got so beastly drunk, that at night every filthy con- 
sequence ensued. The Countess complaining, he tore her hair, and 
endeavoured to strangle her. Her screams alarmed the family, and 
saved her. She privately acquainted the Great Duke, and by his autho- 
rity and connivance she contrived to take shelter in a convent, declaring 
she will never return to her husband again, who has in vain reclaimed 
her from the Great Duke.”{ More than three years afterwards the same 
pink of polite letter-writers tells the same news-loving Countess his latest 
from Florence: “ Florence is the nearest spot whence I hear any news. 
The dying Pretender has acknowledged his natural daughter [by Miss 
Walkinshaw] Lady Charlotte Stuart, and created her Duchess of Albany, 
and declared her his heiress. I heard a report some time ago in town, 
that his queen, as soon as she is dowager, intends to come to England, 
and marry Alfieri, who is or was here, being sent out of Rome at the in- 





* Villemain, Tableau du X VIII™ Sieécle, t. iii. 
Walpole to Mann, Dec. 31, 1780. 
Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, Jan. 2, 1781. 
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stance of the Cardinal of York.”* Subsequent epistles abound in refer- 
ences to dowager and natural daughter, after the decease of ce dernier 
des Stuart. But it is only with any casual reference to Charles himself 
that our further citations from Walpole are concerned. As where he tells 
Lady Ossory that the King of Sweden, when last in Florence, found the 
Count of Albany in a wretched condition, destitute even of an exchequer 
to pay his household; and that his Majesty ‘‘imparted his sympathy at 
the opera—to whom, think you, Madam? only to the minister of the 
Count’s rival ;"+—that is, to Sir Horace Maun, envoy to the Court of 
Florence, of his Britannic Majesty, George the Third, Defender of the 
Faith, and other good things, in the Stuart’s room and stead. Or where 
mention is made of the validity accorded to Charles Edward’s testamen- 
tary dispositions, by Papal authority: “The pantomime carrying on at 
Florence and Rome is entertaining. So, the Pope, who would not grant 
the title of King to the Pretender, allows his no-Majesty to have created 
a Duchess ; and the Cardinal of York, who is but a rag of the Papacy, 
and who must think his brother a King, will not allow her title! Well! 
it is well they have not power to do worse, nor can spill the blood of 
others in their foolish squabbles.” t 

The creating his daughter Duchess of Albany, which Lord Mahon calls 
“the last exercise of an expiring prerogative,” was consequent upon the 
secession of his wife, and his reception of that daughter into the deserted 
home. The young lady was about twenty at the time, and survived her 
father only one year. Her presence in the house was the one consolation 
of his sexagenarian solitude, unless we take account of his doting interest 
in the prophecies of Nostradamus. To the last he cherished a flickering 
hope in the possibility of a summons to England, to accomplish in the 
eighteenth century a not less Glorious Restoration than his namesake and 
great-uncle enjoyed in the seventeenth. That he might obey the summons 
at an hour’s notice, nay, without half an hour’s delay, the poor old prince 
kept a strong-box, containing twelve thousand sequins, under his bed. 

When he returned to Rome with his daughter in 1785, it was as a 
confirmed invalid, who had already, and more than once, been given over 
asa dead man. But he dragged on the lengthening chain of existence 
somehow, until the opening month of 1788, when a paralytic stroke re- 
moved him from the land of the living. It was a centenary of mournful 
import to the Stuarts, that of ’88. And the day of his death was a 
tragical anniversary in the annals of that house—the thirtieth of January. 
So averse, indeed, were the dead Prince’s attendants from recognising the 
Ominous identity of date with that of his great-grandfather’s execution at 
Whitehall, that the thirty-first of January was publicly announced to 
have been the actual day of Charles Edward’s death. 

His brother the Cardinal—who afterwards lived and died a pensioner 
of the House of Hanover— performed the funeral rites at Frascati, whence 
the coffin was afterwards removed to St. Peter’s at Rome. And there a 
monument was erected—at the charges, it is said, of the same safely- 
enthroned House of Hanover—and from the chisel of Canova, in me- 
moriam not only of Charles the Third, but of his father James the Third, 
and of his brother Henry the Ninth, all three of them titular (though 
neither by act of men, nor by grace of God) Kings of England. 





* Walpole to Lady Ossory, Aug. 19, 1784. t Ibid., Nov. 12, 1784. 
{ Walpole to Mann, Jan. 4, 1785. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the words we have just transcribed, from the title- 
page of Mr. Gilchrist’s work, its subject—the painter-poet Blake—is 
sufficiently remembered, as an eccentric artist, an intolerant critic, and a 

t of most obscure fancies. He had a high opinion of his own talents, 
and had little respect for those who ventured to make deductions from 
his estimate. In the words of his present biographer, he was *‘ a vehe- 
ment one-sided enthusiast.” 

That, after a lapse of between thirty and forty years, two portly 
volumes, richly embellished, should be devoted to the record of his life 
and labours, we should think incredible if they were not upon our table 
while we write. Unless, indeed, we are to consider them as an offering 
of friendship to his memory rather than a publisher’s speculation. Few, 
however, of the circle in which his lengthened years were passed can yet 
be living. Mr. Gilchrist died before the completion of his work ; but 
that two or three are still left we learn from a preface, written in a tone 
of subdued sorrow by his widow, as well as from passages in the volumes 
themselves. 

The principal incidents of the life of Blake can be brought within a 
very narrow compass. He was born in 1757, the son of a small trades- 
man in the dingy neighbourhood of Broad-street, Golden-square. He 
began his career with Stothard and Flaxman as his contemporaries, and 
with Reynolds as President of the Academy, and he ended with the era 
of Wilkie and of Turner. Beyond reading and writing he had the merit 
of being self-educated ; making progress even to the last. In acquiring a 
knowledge of languages—at least superficially—he seems to have always 
had considerable readiness. He Jearnt Italian when seventy-six years 
old. Though town-bred, his first boyish delights were 


The pomp of groves and garniture of fields, 


and he peopled them with imaginary beings: for one of his earliest 
manifestations of an ill-balanced mind was the habit of mistaking ideas 
for realities. On returning from his long rambles over the Surrey hills, 
he would tell them at home, in serious earnestness, of having seen a tree 
filled with angels, “bright angelic wings bespangling every bough with 
stars.”’ At another time of having seen angelic beings walking amongst 
the haymakers—who were but bad company, we fear, for angels; and 
his prosaic father, being sure that he had seen nothing of the kind, was 
only prevented by the intercession of Mrs. Blake from thrashing him for 
telling falsehoods. 

His childish love of art was not discouraged by his parents; but he 
had to cultivate it practically by being placed, at the age of fourteen, as 
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* Life of William Blake, “ Pictor Ignotus,” with Selections from his Poems and 
other Writings. By the late Alexander Gilchrist, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Author of the “Life of William Etty, R.A.” Ilustrated from 
Blake’s own Works, in fac-simile, by W. J. Linton, and in Photolithography ; 
With a few of Blake’s original Plates. Two Vols. London and Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Co. 1863. 
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apprentice to an engraver. He was first taken by his father to Ryland, 
then in full prosperity, and the associate of men “of distinguished rank 
in letters and society.” Himself a man of prepossessing manners and 
appearance. On their leaving his studio, “ Father,” said the strange 
boy, “I do not like the man’s face: it looks as if he will live to be 
hanged !” It was a kind of prophecy ; for, however improbable it might 
have seemed at the time, he certainly was hung, twelve years later, for a 
forgery on the East India Company. The negvtiation with Ryland 
having for some reason failed, Blake was ultimately bound to James 
Basire—whose painstaking exactness made him a favourite engraver with 
the antiquaries*—and who, in private life, was “‘ a superior and liberal- 
minded man, ingenuous and upright; and a kind master,” ‘One day” 
(as Blake ever remembered) “ Goldsmith was amongst the callers at 
Basire’s place of business. It must have been during the very last years 
of his life; and the boy was struek, as he used to tell, with ‘the great 
author’s finely-marked head as he gazed up at it and thought to himself 
how much fe should like to have such a head when he grew to be a 
man. "+ A right feeling sprang up between Basire and his apprentice: 
the one being careful, industrious, and faithful, the other considerate and 
kind. His duties to his master, however, did not prevent the young 
enthusiast from turning, at intervals, to the higher grades of art. 
“During the evenings,” says Mr. Gilchrist, “and at over hours, he 
made drawings from his already teeming fancy, and from English his- 
tory.” He had become a poet some years earlier. When the seven 
years of his apprenticeship had expired, he subsisted by engraving for the 
booksellers, at the same time occupying himself—for he was an indefa- 
tigable worker—with his wild attempts in verse, and strange imagina- 
tions in design ; and he thus continued, with little variation, to the end 
of a life of ill-requited labour. After leaving Basire he studied for a 
while at the Academy, then only recently established, and was one of its 
unnoticed exhibitors. The chief advantage he seems to have derived 
from his connexion with it, was the friendship of Fuseli. Of his en- 
gravings, Mr. Gilchrist (chap. v.) gives us a very minute list. At the 
age of twenty-four he married a young woman in humble circumstances, 
uneducated, but of a teachable mind both in art and letters ; and, during 
his long life of trial, she was his comfort and support. Her mode of 
obtaining the domestic supplies was peculiar. It was silent but effectual. 
Blake had enjoyed so little of what money can purchase that he had 
become indifferent to its possession. If she told him the money was 
going, “Oh, ¢ the money,” he would shout; “it’s always the 
money!” “Her method of hinting at the odious subject became, in 
consequence, a very quiet and expressive one. There was no discussion 
or appeal. She would set before him at dinner just what there was in the 
house, without any comment, until finally the empty platter had to make 
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* There are many of his plates in the early volumes of the “ Archzologia.” 
His style was stiff and wiry; and Blake did not rise much above the defects of 
his master. We may refer to one of his best examples, the “ Fertilisation of 
Egypt,” after a design by Fuseli, in Darwin’s Economy of Vegetation. Works, 
vol. i. edition 1806. 

t His favourable impression of Goldsmith’s personal appearance confirms the 
reminiscences of Miss Knight. (Autobiography, vol. i. p. 11.) 
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its appearance: which hard fact effectually reminded him that it was 
time ‘‘ to descend from his high fancies and go back to his engraving.” 
She had two invaluable qualities for a poor man’s wife—she was eco- 
nomical, and an excellent cook. Mr. Gilchrist’s sixth chapter announces 
the artist’s “introduction to the polite world ;’’ and to his first patrons. 
He was presented by Flaxman to Mrs. Mathews, one of his own earliest 
admirers, one of the most distinguished blue-stockings of her day, and 
the wife of a celebrated preacher, who officiated at the chapel in Char- 
lotte-street, made famous in our own time by the tinsel eloquence of 
Montgomery. “ Her drawing-room was frequented by most of the lite- 
rary and known people” of her day. It was “a centre of all then 
esteemed, enlightened, and delightful in society.” This it may be sup- 
posed was not the most fitting place for a man so irrepressible in his 
impulses as Blake. Though entirely ignorant of music he used to sing, 
at these réunions, his own verses to airs of his own composition. If the 
airs were as strange as the verses, the assembled literati must have been 
surprised, however they may have admired them. The lady herself was 
so charmed that she induced her husband and Flaxman to print a volume 
of the young engraver’s poems at their joint expense. They were not 
very carefully printed, and, as usual in such cases, can scarcely have been 
said to have been published. The name of their author remained as 
obscure as before. One of them, which Mr. Gilchrist ascertains to have 
been written before its author was fourteen, is at least remarkable as 
being better than most of the verses he afterwards produced. But he soon 
became tiresome. His unbending deportment; his strange originalities 
of thought; his pertinacity in defending his opinions when attacked ; his 
high notion of the dignity of his calling, and its superiority to all mere 
worldly distinctions, made him an unsafe guest; and when it became 
clear to that well-regulated circle that he ‘“ perversely came to teach, not 
to be taught ;”’ to be admired as a prodigy, not “to be gently schooled 
into imitative proprieties, and condescendingly patted on the back,”’ he 
was no longer acceptable at the receptions of Mrs. Mathews; and, after a 
time, his visits altogether ceased. 

He next attempted to add to his means of subsistence by opening a 
print-shop; took a partner; quarrelled with him; and so brought the 
concern to anend. As an engraver, one of his most frequent employers 
was Johnson, of St. Paul’s Churchyard ; who seems to have been a pub- 
lisher as liberal as Lord Byron’s “ absolute John.” It was he who pressed 
upon Cowper 1000/. for poems that had already been assigned to him for 
the mere cost of publication. In what other walk of money-making 
should we seek for a like munificence ? He was, at the same time, almost 
as eccentric as Blake himself; and used to go about the streets wearing 
the red cap of liberty. If we may judge of him by his associates, he 
must have been “‘a reformer and something more.” ‘The circle of his 
friends and writers—who used to dine with him “in a little quaintly- 
shaped up-stairs room, with walls not at right angles, where his guests 
must have been somewhat straitened for space”—included Drs. Price and 
Priestly, Godwin, Fuseli, Holcroft, Mrs. Wollstonecraft, and Tom Paine. 
We shall not be surprised, therefore, that, like several of them, he was 
prosecuted by the government of the day; and in his case there was a 
conviction. His offence was having sold (as many others had sold) a 
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copy of Gilbert Wakefield’s “‘ Reply to the Bishop of Llandaff’s Address.” 
His punishment was being fined and imprisoned in the King’s Bench. 
But the worthy bookseller, nothing daunted, continued to give his weekly 
dinners, and saw his friends at the house of the marshal instead of under 
the shadow of St. Paul’s. Blake’s trial for sedition came something 
later, and under very different circumstances. In the mean time Johnson 
had ventured to publish for him the first book of a pvem on “ The French 
Revolution,” a kind of epic ; which was as unnoticed either by the public 
or the reviewers as “the privately printed ‘ Poetical Sketches,’ or the 
privately engraved ‘ Songs of Innocence.’ ” As nobody would now print 
for him, and as he could not afford to “shame the fools” by printing at 
his own expense, he invented a new mode of working off both text and 
designs from prepared plates, from which he could take impressions in 
any tint he wished. It was an ingenious process, and ought to have 
been ; for the mode of preparing the plates was communicated to him in 
a vision by his deceased brother; and the use of glue if mixing his 
colours was revealed to him in the same mysterious manner by Joseph of 
Nazareth. In this way he put forth, in addition to the “ Songs of In- 
nocence,”’ many other works, of which Mr. Gilchrist, by fac-simile spe- 
cimens or by impressions from the plates themselves, enables us to form 
our own opinions. The tinting of the plates was finished by hand, in 
which the artist had taught Mrs. Blake to assist him, and she was also 
both his printer and binder. A complete set of the “ Songs of Inno- 
cence” and the “‘ Songs of Experience,” form fifty-four engraved pages. 
They were issued to the friends who constituted his only public, at the 
price of thirty shillings and two guineas. Later in his life, and as a 
delicate means of assisting him, five guineas and even more were given. 
Chantrey, for a highly-finished copy, paid twenty pounds. But in this 
there was nothing like fame. He only appeared fairly before the public 
in the designs purchased from him by the engraver Cromek for an edition 
of ‘ Blair’s Grave;”’ and it was the same engraver who caused him his 
bitterest mortification as an artist by preferring Stothard to himself as 
the painter of “ Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims.’’ Mr. Gilchrist takes 
up their quarrel more as a partisan than as‘an impartial judge. One of 
the parties he very greatly wrongs. We met Cromek in 1808, as the 
guest of Mr. Roscoe at Allerton, and knew him afterwards; and we do 
not believe him to have been the mercenary in literature or art that he is 
here described. In his dealings both with Blake and Stothard he gave 
them what they required for the works he purchased ; he faithfully ful- 
filled his engagements ;* and if he knew better than they did how to 
attract the attention of the public, he had a right to use such knowledge 
for his own advantage. It was only in this way that he made more by 
their works than they could have made themselves. Whatever Blake 
may have had to complain of, in the matter of the Pilgrims, Stothard— 
though he angrily suspected him—was free from blame. If Blake had 
indeed shown Cromek his sketch in anything like a finished state, it is 
probable that Cromek had been struck with its capabilities in abler hands, 





* For the 40/. that he was to pay Stothard for the “Pilgrims,” in addition to. 
the 60/. originally named, his widow gave impressions of the engraving, which 
would easily have produced the amount. She was left in narrow circumstances, 
and was unable to do more. 
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and had mentioned it to Stothard. But Mrs. Bray tells us* that Cromek 
had himself ‘always entertained a wish to see a picture of Chaucer's 
Pilgrims on the road, when they determined to beguile the way by telling 
stories,” and that it was undertaken at his suggestion. Imitation on 
Stothard’s part was out of the question. He had never seen Blake’s 
design, and the only similarity in their treatment of the subject, though 
Mr. Gilchrist may have thought that there was “a suspicious resem- 
blance,”” was in the unbroken uniformity of a procession; of which the 
difficulties are, in Stothard’s picture, so admirably overcome. The recent 
appearance of both their designs in the International Exhibition gave us 
an opportunity, such as rarely occurs, of comparing the wooden formality 
of the disappointed artist with the graceful and flowing lines of his sue- 
cessful rival. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with Blake’s vexation at seeing the 
expected fame and profit of his work pass from him; or to regret that he 
should have aggravated it by an unsuccessful exhibition of his picture, 
and by publishing an engraving from it (the price four guineas), for 
which the subscribers, as we are told by his friendly biographer, might 
“almost have been counted on the hand.” 

We have now so far accompanied him on his career as to justify us in 
making some inquiry as to his pretensions. 

That we may do him justice as an artist we will take what is unques- 
tionably his best work: the designs for Blair. They had all the advan- 
tages of Schiavonetti’s etching, of which Blake’s own portrait, finished 
as an engraving, from a painting by Phillips, is probably one of the 
finest specimens of Schiavonetti’s talents that we possess.¢ Of the 
designs themselves there are two, “The Descent of Man into the Vale 
of Death,” and “ Death’s Door,” which are perfect: they are worthy of 
any school, and of almost any master. The “ Death’s Door” and the 
departing spirit of the “ good man” borne by angels are copied as vignettes 
in Mr. Gilchrist’s work,t and may be referred to as of great beauty. In 
others there are fine parts. We may instance the upper portion of the 
design for the “ Day of Judgment;” the “ Death of the Good old Man,” 
and occasional touches in one or two more. But by what an accom- 
panying mass of absurdity and bad drawing they are overwhelmed! 
Take the frontispiece, so exquisitely etched as to make us, at first, over- 
look its faults. ‘The conception is mean. To wake the body to judg- 
ment by blowing a trumpet in the ear of a skeleton, when all mankind 
are supposed to be called forth by the will of God, is degrading the sub- 
ject he had chosen; and then, to say nothing of the disproportionate 
lengthening or shortening of a limb, we have the nude figure—so fine 
an object in the hands of a master—made unnecessarily offensive. What, 
too, with the exception of a single figure, can be more absurd than the 
who‘e composition of the “ Death of the strong Wicked Man,” where 
the departing soul is as heavy, as muscular, and as unethereal, in every 


_ 








* Life of Stothard, chap. viii. p. 130. 
t Cromek indicated it, in his prospectus, as showing the style in which the 
“Pilgrims” would have been engraved—had all gone on well; but, including 
Schiavonetti and himself, three if not four of the artists employed upon the plate 
died at their work. 
I Vol. i. pp. 224, 362. 
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way, as the body from which it is being carried in a flame of fire? Or 
what can be more grotesque than the figure who, with legs that do not 
match, and with his head painfully on one side, is curiously peeping at 
“The Soul exploring the Recesses of the Grave”? And yet this is the 
best series of designs that he ever produced. Surely we shall not be 
referred to such wild dreams as the “Jerusalem” or the “Job.” Mr. 
Gilchrist has kindly enabled his readers to judge of them for themselves, 
His second volume contains the entire series of the ‘‘ Job ;” and we can 
only confess that if they have any qualities of beauty or sublimity, we are 
<n stmaa in not being able to appreciate them. Iu the illustrations to 
the “ Songs of Innocence and Experience,” there is an occasional resem- 
blance to Stothard, which is of itself a merit and a charm. When he 
attempted anything higher his ignorance of the human form came against 
him. His distortions of muscular development are appalling. Not even 
Hamlet’s players, in their way, “imitated humanity so abominably.” 
This is not to be surprised at. He gave up drawing at the Academy, 
from the living figure, because it was artificially posed. How else it 
could have been drawn from, we cannot readily imagine. And in the 
latest years of his life he writes: ‘“ Natural Objects always did and do 
weaken, deaden, and obliterate imagination in me.” Yet it was after 
such training as this that he could seriously tell one of his few patrons, 
“the works done for you are equal to the Caracci or Raphael !” 

To enter upon a minute criticism of his poetry would be a mere waste 
of time. Its republication occupies the greater portion of Mr. Gilchrist’s 
second volume. 

That there are passages well and poetically conceived it would be unjus¢ 
to deny; but they are too often imperfectly expressed. When in the 
humour, he as little submitted to the restraints of rhyme and rhythm as to 
many other restraints. Such ill-assorted unions as lawn and morn; feet 
and light; leave us in doubt as to whether he intended to rhyme at 
all; or what shall we think of the close of one of his “ Songs of In- 
nocence”? 

Well, well, go to play ’till the light fades away 
And then go home to bed, 


The little ones leaped and shouted and laugh’d 
And all the hills echo-ed. 


These would be trifles if they were redeemed by any proofs of superiot 
er We should be ashamed to dwell upon them if they were the mere 

lemishes of some high effort. Mr. Gilchrist thinks it an injustice that 
the poems of Blake should not have found a place in our popular selec- 
tions. Poems no better, perhaps, have been admitted to such distinctions; 
but with this alone neither Mr. Blake nor his friends would have been 
satisfied: his verses are again brought before us as the works of neglected 
genius. One of our weekly contemporaries, who has rapidly become an 
authority, quotes the following with admiration : 


Love’s SECRET. 


Never seek to tell thy love, 
Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 
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I told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart, 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah! she did depart. 


Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came . 

Silently, invisibly: 
He took her with a sigh. 


To us it seems that, even in this, what is not obscure is common-place. 
We should rather have quoted “The Tiger”* (which Charles Lamb 
thought “ glorious’), or “ ‘The Sick Rose ;” 


Oh Rose thou art sick! 
The invisible worm 

That flies in the night 
In the howling storm, 


Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy, 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 


Here, it will be allowed, we have a graceful fancy; though not sufficient 
—as some short single efforts have been—to give its author an enduring 
place amongst our British Poets. In most of his verses the tone of thought 
is better than the power of embodying it: it is also injured by a pervading 
sameness. In one form of rhetoric or another, his angels are upon almost 
every page. They remind us of a fashionable preacher, no longer living, 
who introduced into nearly every sermon “ the angels tuning their golden 
harps.” On one occasion he did more. ‘“ This,” said a constant hearer, 
“is really too bad: the angels have been tuning their golden harps ¢wice 
in the same discourse.” 

Were we to approach the longer poems, from which extracts are given, 
we should lose ourselves in their labyrinths of mysticism and obscurity. 
The following is a passage from “ Jerusalem :” 


Naked Jerusalem lay before the gates upon Mount Zion 
The Hill of Giants all her foundations levelled with the dust: 

Her twelve gates thrown down: her children carried into captivity 
Herself in chains this from within was seen a dismal sight. 
Outside unknown before in Beulah and the twelve gates were fill’d 
With blood: from Japan eastward to the Giant's Causeway west 
In Erin’s Continent and Jerusalem wept upon Euphrates banks 
Disorganised, an evanescent Shade scarce seen or heard among 
Her children’s Druid Temples dripping with blood wandered weeping 
And thus her Voice went forth in the darkness of Philisthea. 


Visitors in lunacy must have seen such lines as these upon the tables of 
an asylum ; and when we read the really good lines that form the dedica- 
tion of his “ Blair” to Queen Charlotte,t we can only suppose that some 
of his smaller poems were written in lucid intervals. They are now, how- 
ever, reprinted. Mr. Gilchrist, in a tone of kindly feeling towards their 
author, has challenged our admiration in favour of many of them.{ 





* Vol. ii. p. 59. t Reprinted, vol. i. p. 218. 
t Vol. i. p. 72. 
March—vou. CXXx. NO. DXIX. Y 
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Although once so scarce they have been made easily accessible ; and the 
lovers of poetry can judge of them for themselves. 

We have said that he was an intolerant critic. We lay aside the trashy 
doggrel printed in the second volume under the title of ‘‘ Epigrams and 
Satirical Pieces on Art and Artists;”* and we transcribe his prose opinion 
of Sir Joshua : 

“T consider Reynolds’ ‘ Discourses’ to the Royal Academy as the simu- 
lation of the hypocrite who smiles particularly when he means to betray, 
His praise of Raphael is like the hysteric smile of revenge ; his softness 
and candour the hidden trap and the poisoned feast. He praises Michael 
Angelo for qualities which Michael Angelo abhorred; and he blames 
Raphael for the only qualities he valued. Whether Reynolds knew what 
he was doing is nothing tome. The mischief is the same whether a man 
does it ignorantly or knowingly. I always considered true art and true 
artists to be particularly insulted and degraded by the reputation of these 
‘Discourses ;’ as much as they were degraded by the reputation of Rey- 
nolds’ paintings ; and that such artists as Reynolds are, at all times, 
hired by Satan for the depression of art: a pretence of art to destroy 
art.” 

Of Bacon he says, “ The ‘ great Bacon’ as he is called—I call him the 
little Bacon. He is like Sir Joshua, full of self-contradiction and 
knavery.” Blake’s marginal notes in his copy of the “ Essays’’ are 
“ fool "—* liar ’’—* villain ”—* atheist”—and (most singular of all) 
“stupid.” Speaking of innate ideas, ‘“‘ Knowledge of ideal beauty (he 
writes) is not to be acquired. It is born with us. Innate ideas are in 
every man, boru with him; they are truly himself. The man who says 
that we have no innate ideas must be:a fool and a knave.” Locke must 
consequently have been one of the greatest. We need go no further. 

His over-estimate of himself must have been partly owing to his diseased 
mind, Burns, in his vigorous prose, has said, ‘* When we wish to be 
economists in happiness we oug!it in the first place to fix the standard of 
our own character; and when, on full examination, we know where we 
stand, and how much ground we occupy, let us contend for it as property; 
and those who seem to doubt or deny us what is justly ours, let us either 
pity their prejudices or despise their judgments.” This is true both as to 
the process and the result. But it is not every one by whom the process 
can be conducted. Certatmly not by the man who considered himself, as 








* The best specimen, in this way, was circulated (and attributed to Blake) in the 
first decade of the present century ; but it is not republished by Mr. Gilchrist. 
“* Tickle me,’ said Mr. Hayley, 
‘Tickle me, Miss Seward, do; 
And be sure I will not fail ye, 
But in my turn will tickle you.’ 
So to it they fell a-tickling. 
‘Britain’s honour! Britain’s glory! 
Mr. Hayley that is you.’ 
‘ The nine muses bow before ye! 
Trust me, Lichfield’s swan, they do.’ 


Thus these feeble bardlings squand’ring 
Each on each their lavish rhymes, 
Set the foolish reader wond’ring 
At the genius of the times!” 
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a painter, equal to Raphael; and described one of his poems as “ the 
andest that this world contains.’’* 

Among the few patrons by whom, from kindness or admiration, he was 
encouraged, were Mr. Butts, Hayley, the Earl of Egremont, and one 
or two of his brother artists ; more especially the elder Linnell. . 

Hayley had been induced, as a measure of economy, to leave the house 
inherited from his father at Eartham, and was living in a marine cottage, 
not very economically fitted up, at Felpham, where he remained till his 
death. Besides his life of Cowper, he had, as usual, various literar 
projects in hand; there were illustrations to be engraved; it would be 
convenient to have the artist as a neighbour ; he could benefit him by his 

atronage; and in 1800 he invited Blake to come and live near him. 
Blake gladly entered into his plans; made a preparatory visit to Felpham ; 
took a cottage near the sea, at twenty pounds a year, which, though only 
containing six rooms (three above and three below), he considered a 

erfect model “either for cottage or palace ;” and, bidding adieu to 
London, hither he removed his small establishment, with “ sixteen heav 
boxes and portfolios full of prints,” packed and repacked—for they had 
“seven different chaises and as many different drivers,’ and were from 
soon after six in the morning till past eleven at might in accomplish- 
ing their tedious journey of about sixty miles. He was delighted with his 
new abode ; it was “more spiritual than London.” ‘‘Heaven,” he wrote 
to Flaxman, “ opens here on all sides her golden gates: her windows are 
not obstructed by vapours; celestial inhabitants are more distinctly heard, 
and their forms more distinctly seen.” He was kindly received by Hayley, 
who seems to have been sincerely desirous to have served him, but most 
of his projects for the purpose failed. Blake tired of his patron, if his 
patron did not tire of him; and scarcely four years elapsed before he re- 
turned to London. 

It was during his abode at Felpham that he “ got into trouble.” A 
drunken soldier had intruded himself into the slip of garden attached to 
the cottage ; and, as he insolently refused to leave it, Blake, who though 
small was not deficient in strength, expelled the offender, and pushed him 
helplessly before him down the lane. The man vowed horrible revenge ; 
and, in collusion with a comrade, he charged Blake with having applied 
seditious language both to the army and the king. The charge was tried 
at the quarter sessions at Chichester. If anything could have Jed to an 
unfavourable result, it was the vehement artist’s interruption of the 
witnesses by loud exclamations of ‘‘ False!” The jury, however, ac- 
quitted him, and the auditory showed their satisfaction by “ noisy ex- 
ultations.” 

In these quiet times of freedom and repose, juries have somewhat fallen 
in public estimation. When they have been unable to decide upon a dif- 
ficult issue, or have acquitted a criminal whom the public had already 
condemned, they have been almost regarded as a mischievous institution. 
At the time that Blake was tried they were the best safeguard of our 
liberties. 

Of his patron, Mr. Butts, we are told that he paid him a guinea each for 
his drawings—the same price that was paid to Stothard by the booksellers. 





* Letters to Mr. Butts. 
x2 
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Mr. Butts’s patronage, including instructions to his son, amounted to 
sixty-six pounds, of which 12/. 19s. seem to have been paid for in “ coals.” 
Blake long regarded him with gratitude and esteem; but at last he too 
became tired of the painter’s waywardness aud self-conceit. 

His best friend, we think, was Linnell. He gave him commissions to 
the last. He so judiciously timed his payments as to save the artist from 
want, when old and in declining health ; and he extended his kindness to 
the devoted wife. They were then living in a single room and ante- 
room, in Fountain-court, ; an obscure locality leading out of the Strand, 
nearly opposite to Exeter Hall. Here he worked, even when supported 
_ by pillows in his bed, upon Linnell’s commission for the designs from 
“Dante,” which promised to have been one of his best attempts; and 
here, on Sunday, the 12th of August, 1827, he ended his life of labour, 
poverty, and disappointment. He died, too,—after “a constant struggle 
for subsistence— owing no man anything ;” regarded by his wife with 
affectionate veneration and respect ; and loved by the few friends who 
knew him best. However we may have spoken of him as a painter, a poet, 
or a perverse and prejudiced thinker, we can only speak of him as a man 
with praise that few deserve. He ennobled poverty, and, under its 
severest trials, was earnest, faithful, and single-minded. 

As Mr. Gilchrist has expressly devoted a chapter to the question “ Mad 
or not Mad ?” we need not feel any delicacy in approaching it. He does 
not admit the affirmative; but as he concedes the existence of an insub- 
ordinate power of imagination, we will ask no more: 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 


In other capacities than that in which we now write we have had to 
inquire into cases of lunacy; and we are aware of the narrow line that 
divides the grossest delusions from ordinary sanity. Mr. Blake was not 
a fit subject for restraint. He had no disposition to injure himself or ary 
one; and he was competent to manage his own affairs; but his delusions 
were greater and more irrational than those of many who, to save trouble 
and annoyance to their families, are at this moment in confinement. In 
some cases the cruelty of their position arises from their being keenly 
sensitive to the character of all around them; and till such victims of 
convenience are happily liberated, we may suppose them exclaiming in 
the imagined words of the Italian poet : 


Feel I not wrath with those who bade me dwell 

In this vast lazar-house of many woes? 

Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind, 
Nor words a language, nor ev’n men mankind.* 


Of Blake’s state of mind we judge from the materials before us. 

“ Mr. Butts,” it is said, ‘ was no believer in Blake’s ‘ madness.’ Yet he 
could give piquant accounts of his protégé’s extravagances.” One of them 
we will transcribe. Blake was living at this time in Hercules-buildings, 
a locality between Kennington and Lambeth. At the end of a little 
garden behind his house there was a summer-house. “ Mr. Butts calling 
one day, found Mr. and Mrs, Blake sitting in this summer-house freed 





* Byron’s Lament of Tasso. 
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from ‘those troublesome disguises’ which have prevailed since the Fall 
(vulgariter, they were naked). ‘ Come in!’ cried Blake; ‘it’s only Adam 
and Eve, you know!’ Husband and wife had been reciting passages 
from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in character, and the garden of Hercules-buildings 
had to represent the Garden of Eden: a little to the scandal of won- 
dering neighbours, on more than one occasion. However, they knew 
sufficient of the single-minded artist not wholly to misconstrue such 
henomena.” Of course, they believed him to be mad; and, though 

r. Gilchrist gives us instances of the same practice amongst philoso- 
phers and ladies of fashion, we do not suppose that there will be two 
opinions upon the subject. 

But his worst symptom was the constant delusion as to his intercourse, 
visual and mental, with the world of spirits. It was not a transient feel- 
ing, but a firm conviction. ‘ Iam not,” he writes to Mr. Butts, “ ashamed, 
afraid, or averse to tell you what ought to be told—that I am under the 
direction of messengers from heaven, daily and nightly.” “ By the 
sounding shore, visionary conversations were held with many a majestic 
shadow from the Past—Moses and the Prophets, Homer, Dante, Milton: 
‘ All,’ said Blake, when questioned on such appearances, ‘all majestic 
shadows, grey but luminous, and superior to the common height of men.’ ” 
When examined as to these impressions by Mr. Crabb Robinson, a 
barrister, who had not so much faith in his sanity as others of his 
admiring friends, Blake, in allusion to Socrates, said, “ I must have had 
conversations with him. So I had with Jesus Christ; I have an obscure 
recollection of having been with both of them.” He had conversed on 
Primrose Hill with “ the spiritual sun’’—not the sun of our firmament, 
“that is the Greek Apollo: he is Satan.” Some of Wordsworth’s poems, 
he maintained, were from the Holy Ghost, others from the Devil. Shak- 
speare he had seen, and pronounced “ the old engraving” (in the folio, we 
presume) to be the best likeness. Milton also he had frequently seen 
and conversed with. 

There was one of his admirers—Mr. Varley, artist and astrologer— 
who was nearly as visionary as himself. He commissioned Blake to 
make portraits of the personages whom he professed to call before him 
from ‘the vast deep of time,” and he collected some forty or fifty of 
them, sketched from the originals in his presence. One of them is 
certainly curious. It is “ The man who built the Pyramids ;” and, if it 
is like him, a very extraordinary-looking man he must have been.* 

After all this, we can only say that if Mr. Blake, instead of being a 
poor man, had possessed a property worth the expense of a commission 
De lunatico inguirendo, he would not have been left entirely unre- 
strained. 

He has been most fortunate in his biographer. Few can hope that, 
after death, they will have a friend by whom their merits will be so 
zealously and carefully made known, or their faults be so hidden or 
excused. 

To the psychologist these volumes must be an interesting study. 





* See vol. i. p. 252. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE. 


By tHE AuTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


Part THE NINTH. 
a 


THE FRAIL ARGOSY WHICH WAS FREIGHTED WITH ATONEMENT. 


For a year Strathmore was not seen in Europe. 

Rumour, which must ever lie rather than keep silence, babbled now 
and again remembrance of him ; he had been seen in Thebes or Luxor ; he 
had been met on the Amazon, or the Ganges; he had been heard of as 
dwelling at Damascus, and studying the buried learning of the East; he 
had been slain in a midnight fray with dragomans close by the Gates of 
the Kings in Egypt; these were among the things that Rumour babbled 
of him, and that Rumour lied, for none were true. Those who knew 
him best deemed that he shunned the world, and had sought solitude ; 
and these also erred. For Strathmore was of a nature which masked 
anguish with an iron strength and an impassive calm, and to which the 
artificial atmosphere, the feverish crowds, the profound ambitions of the 
great world, were the necessities of existence ; of the air of the mountain 
and the valley he had ever wearied; his breath was the breath of cities. 
Whatever of returning peace the eternal calm of mountains and the 
freshness of trackless forests may lend to the man whom the world has 
wronged, they have none for the man self-doomed by a self-chosen guilt. 
And now solitude was abhorrent to him—to be alone with Nature, man 
must be at peace with Himself. Solitude! while over the still, starlit, 
pathless ocean in the hush of night there seemed to steal the quiver of 
that dying sigh! Solitude! while the crimson glare of the desert sun- 
light streaming from the brazen skies seemed reddened with the blood 
that he had shed! Solitude! while in the fairest fall of the tropic night 
there seemed to look into his those dying eyes with their look of blind, 
beseeching pain! His solitude was hell! 

Yet for a year he was absent from Europe, and though many babbled 
of him, none truly saw him, or knew whither he had gone. He was 
absent for a year. For he held, what had been ever the creed of those 
of his blood, that vengeance accomplished is crime acquitted and re- 
morse dulled. 

And patiently and ruthlessly as the sleuth-hound follows in the trail 
of its prey, he followed the track of hisrevenge. For his own agony had 
not taught him mercy, and in pursuit this man was pitiless. 

In the betrayal of his love he had suffered enough to have chas- 


tened his sin to its full due, the most rigid moralist might have com- 


passionated this man beneath the tortures of his guilt-stained passion. 
It had not been Jove with Strathmore, it had been worship—blind, and 
insensate, if you will; but one into which his whole being had been ab- 
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sorbed, which had cast down unheeding every sacrifice at her feet, which 
would have died for her content if his last breath had been spent upon 
her lips, and which had laid waste his life as no merely sensual passion 
could have ever known, when he had learned that his love had betrayed 
him, her fealty forsaken him, that her kiss, her sigh, her smile, her loveli- 
ness were divine lies, as free to all the world as to himself! Therefore was 
the hate wherewith he hated her great as the love wherewith he loved 
her. Born with that certain taint of cruelty which belongs oftentimes to 
a character in which love of power js dominant, and which an imperious, 
negligent egotism renders indifferent to all not touching on itself, the 
latent trait hitherto negative or dormant, rose under the pressure of a 
maddened passion and remorse, into an accursed thirst for retaliation. 
Ere this he would not have inflicted pain save when compelled to deal it to 
clear his path, or to advance an aim; now, the germ, grown into a tree, 
the seed sprung to a disease, the passive quality that had lain in his 
nature, grew active, coldness ripened into cruelty, and he set himself with 
pitiless purpose to work such ruin as he should watch and taste and pro- 
long to slow protracted pain, and deal out as though his hand and his 
will had but to wield the irop flail of destiny. 

Blindly as Othello had he worshipped what he loved ; gency. as 
Othello he was now athirst to crush her out with his own hand where 
none could gaze on the loveliness which had betrayed him. For there is 
no cruelty with which passion has not been allied ; there is no vengeance 
so remorseless as that which has its birth in love that has turned to hate. 
And although his soul had been bowed and bent under the weight of its 
agony, as steel in the hand and the flame of the smithy, it had but 
grown like the steel in the ordeal, the keener to strike, the surer to slay. 
Because a ceaseless remorse ate like fire into his soul, he clung but the 
closer to his vengeance ; because an anguish of regret smote his strength 
till it sickened and reeled, in the torture of his lonely hours he reared 
his strength but the more, to gather afresh the reins of fate into his 
grasp, and build up with his own hand the structures of expiation and of 
chastisement. 

Strathmore, great in much, and guilty in far more, was very human; 
for human nature, with many touches of deity in it, has yet far more of 
devil, aud is a tree of which may be written, 


sed quantum vertice ad auras 
JEtherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 


And of the few boughs which stretch to heaven, how many fibres strike 
to hell ! 


Where the Atlantic waves wash on the western shore, and the head- 
lands are clad with ivy and trailing honeysuckle; where the white surf 
foams up on the ribbed, pearly sands, and in the shadows of the hollowed 
rocks, there ever sounds from dawn to sunset the delicate music of 
birds’ voices mingling with the murmur of the seas; was sheltered the 
young life which Strathmore’s crime had orphaned in its opening. It 
was a fitting place wherein for childhood to grow up, free as the winds 
which swept over the ocean, joyous as the white-winged sea-birds which 
cleft their path through the sunlight ;—this place on the western sea- 
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board, with the melody of its waves sounding through the day and night, 
with its warm breezes blowing over golden gorse and purple heather, 
with its snowy breakers dashing on the rocks, and with its broad blue 
waters tossing seaweed in the light.of a summer’s noon. 

Here, where the boughs of the trees drooped almost to the edge of 
the sheltered sunny bay in St. George’s Channel, and through the opened 
windows on a summer dawn came the voices of the fishermen, and the 
sound of the sea, and the piping of the waking birds, dreamily mingled in 
one pleasant music, lived the one wito filled her dead parent’s place to 
Erroll’s young child—Strathmore’s mother, Lady Castlemere. Although 
he had given to her but negligent regard, a cold ceremonial of attach- 
ment, his mother had loved him (not in his childhood or his youth, for 
she had then been a political leader absorbed in her great party, and had 
rielded to none that tenderness which, had he known, it might, perchance, 
ia done much to abate the evil of his character), but proudly and 
warmly now that she followed his brilliant career from her solitude by the 
western shores, whither she had gone when age and delicacy of health 
had made the great world distasteful, and had softened that haughty 
chillness which came with her Norman blood. A stately and noble 
woman still, with that which had been unyielding in her nature rendered 
touchingly gentle under the hand of Time, which mellows whilst it de- 
stroys, she left the proud station of Marchioness of Castlemere to her 
elder son’s wife, and merged her own ambitions into those of Strathmore, 
whom she saw seldom, but of whom the world told her much. She had 
bitterly mourned when she heard of the slavery into which a woman’s 
beauty had fettered him, and had shuddered aghast at that deadly tragedy 
—the crime of Cain—which the world passed over with a light forgiving 
name. But in his guilt she loved him more truly, perchance, than she 
had ever done; and in his guilt his thoughts turned to her. 

It was his mother to whom he had delegated, and who had accepted, 
that trust which the death of the wife had rendered it alone possible to 
fulfil to the child ; and in proportion to the remorse which gnawed to his 
heart’s core with every remembrance of the man whom he had murdered, 
was his almost morbid craving to fulfil to its uttermost breadth and depth 
that which he looked on as a request to be obeyed sacredly and unceas- 
ingly, as the sole atonement that lay in his power to render to the dead. 

lf you have once known what it is to recal, in a too late repent- 
ance, cruel words spoken, harsh thoughts uttered, to one whom you loved 
well and who has gone from you for ever beyond hearing of your prayer, 
and to lavish your care on horse, or dog, or flower that he or she had 
treasured, in your poor, miserable, futile longing for some atonement, or 
cleaving to some relic of, the dead, then you know in some faint shadow 
of its bitterness that which he now felt—that on which he now acted. 

The heart of his mother yearned to him in his crime and his remorse. 
For his sake, and at his wish, she accepted the guardianship of Erroll’s 
young child: he coupled it with the condition—first, that the child as 
she grew up should be taught to look upon him as her friend and guar- 
dian, and, again, that she should never be told her father’s name. So, 
alone, could none unfold to her the history of her father’s death ; so, 
alone, could she grow up ignorant that the hand which fostered and 
sheltered her was stained with her father’s blood. 
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It was easy to accomplish this. Erroll’s marriage had been known to 
none ; the clergyman of the obscure village where the ceremony had been 

rformed was dead; his wife had still borne her maiden name; the 
servants, the doctor, and the vicar at White Ladies had looked on the 
offspring of their union as a “love-child,”’ and there were no others who 
even knew of her birth. Accordingly, when the young Lucille was secretly 
removed and placed with Lady Castlemere, under her mother’s Hun- 
garian name, as an orphan whom she had adopted, and to whom her son 
had been appointed guardian, into a matter of so little moment none in- 
quired, and his mother’s protection of her excluded any coarser supposition 
as to Strathmore’s relationship to her, which, under other circumstances, 
might perchance have been mooted, to her’ disadvantage in later years. 
On her he settled, independently of himself, a considerable sum, more than 
sufficient for all needs of her nurture and education, and, in the case of 
his death, provided that she should inherit largely of his wealth. He 
willed that if she grew to womanhood she should hold his name in love 
and gratitude, ignorant of the heritage of wrong she owed to him; he 
willed that there should be one innocent life on earth unaware of the 
guilt which lay upon his soul. And here, too, the will of the dead 
strengthened and sanctioned his own: Erroll had written, ‘ Never let 
her know that it was by your hand I fell.” A wish of his was now more 
sacred to the one who had slain him, than all the laws of God and Man 
which he had broken ! 

The arrangements with his mother had been made before he quitted 
England, and the child had been two years in the dower-house of Silver- 
rest, happy as a joyous childhood ever is from the sunrise of its careless, 
cloudless days to the sunset of its peaceful, dreamless nights; happy with 
the seaweeds for her treasures, and the yellow gorse for her wealth, and 
the hushing of the seas for her slumber-song, yet—it might have been 
whimsically fancied—with the regret of her mother’s loss vaguely told in 
the wistful gaze of her fair eyes, and the shadow of her father’s dark and 
early doom left in the touching and unconscious sadness, which stole like 
a fate over her young face in sleep or in repose. 

She had been there two years when, in the late summer, Strathmore’s 
yacht, Sea Foam, bringing him, as most believed, from the trackless 
forests and buried cities of Mexico, came to anchor in the little western 
bay, after her long run across the Atlantic, before she went down 
Channel. He landed, and went on alone to Silver-rest in the morning 
light. Far as the eye could reach stretched the deep still waters of the 
bay ; the white sails of his yacht and of the few fishing skiffs in the offing 
stood out distinct and glancing in the sun ; over the bluffs and in all the 
clefts of rock the growing grass blew and flickered in the breeze ; and as he 
crossed the sands the air was fragrant with the scent of wild flowers that 
g ew down to the water’s edge. But to note these things a man must be 
in unison with the world; to love them he must be in unison with himself. 
Strathmore scarce saw them as he went onward ; all that he beheld was 
the Future and the Past, the vengeance which should stand in the stead 
to him of all that he had forfeited, and the crime which gnawed un- 
ceasingly at his soul, as the vulture at the living entrails of the doomed. 
Outwardly, Strathmore was unchanged: the cold, urbane manner, the 
chill, keen brilliance natural to him were unaltered ; he was a courtier and 
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a man of the world; for twenty years to come he would not change per- 
ceptibly; but in character he had altered much ; or rather—to speak more 
truly—his nature had leapt up from its repose like a lion from its sleep, 
An agony of repentance had shaken his soul to the dust, rousing it for 
ever from the calm egotism in which he had bade it lie; a guilty passion 
had swept over his life like a whirlwind, smiting from his hands for ever 
the curb with which he had boasted, god-like, to rein his passions at his 
will. The temple which he had built unto himself had been riven 
to the ground by the thunderbolts of the storm; a holier from its ruins 
might yet have arisen, but that with his own hands he chose to fashion 
the twin structures of Retribution and Expiation. Briefly, Strathmore 
had grown at once less cold and more pitiless. Aye! and though the 
whole creed of his pride had been scattered like leaves before the wind 
before the test of a great temptation, though the soul which had haughtily 
held all human error aloof and in disdain, had succumbed to the first 
attack of passion, and had wrought a foul crime as calmly as a righteous 
act, Strathmore altered not in this: life was still to be moulded by his 
will, and by his decree he held still that he should rule fate even as 
Deity. 

Iie went this morning whither, in his yearning love for the man 
whose blood was on his hands, he had centred his sole chance and choice 
of expiation on the frail life of a young child. As he walked onward 
over the wet smooth sand he came into a sheltered semicircle in the rocks, 
part of the grounds of Silver-rest, where the trailing plants were thick 
and odorous, forming a hanging screen of flowers, through which the 
sun-rays played upon the pools, and on the boulders that glowed deep 
red where the water had splashed them wet; and here he stopped, for 
lying on the wild ivy full length, with two setters beside him, he saw a 
boy of some ten years old, Lionel Caryll, the son of one of his sisters 
by an ill-fated mésalliance, who, early left an orphan, had always been 
brought up by Lady Castlemere. 

The boy started, rose, and stood shyly silent; he had seen but little of 
Strathmore, and of that little he was afraid. He was a handsome child 
of the true English type, with a fair, tanned skin, and a mane of fair, 
tangled hair. Strathmore put out his hand carelessly to him; he disliked 
aud never noticed children. 

“ How are you, Nello?” 

The boy, shy still, did not answer, and Strathmore passed onward, 
putting aside a quantity of creepers which, hanging from the shelf of 
rock above, obstructed lis progress. But the boy sprang forward with 
an eager gesture: 

“Stop! please—pray! you will wake her!” 

“ Wake what ?” 

** Wake her !—and she was so tired.” 

Strathmore instinctively looked down, deeming that the boy’s care re- 
ferred to some pet setter or retriever. Amongst the long grass under the 
ledge of rock, with the sunlight streaming fitfully through the leaves upon 
her, with her arms above her head, and her limbs lying in the pliant, un- 
conscious grace of childhood and of sleep, there at his feet lay the child 
he had last seen at the death-bed of her mother. Her clasped hands held 
a long trail of ivy, her fair hair was wreathed in with a childish crown of 
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wood violets, and her face was turned towards him with the dark lashes 
resting on its warm, flushed cheeks; and in its loveliness, still almost that 
of infancy, the shadow of that unconscious sadness which seemed like the 
shadow of her father’s fate, a presage, or a heritage, of woe. 

Strathmore paused, and a shudder ran through his frame; again this 
young child, in her innocent sleep, seemed to him as his worst accuser, 
seemed to him at once her father’s phantom and avenger; and again this 
time, as she slept, the smile that smote him to the soul parted her lips and 
— over her face, the smile that he had seen so often on the lips of the 

ead. 

Lionel Caryll looked at him, awed and terrified, he scarce knew why: 

“ Are you ill?” the boy asked timidly. 

Strathmore signed him away: 

“Yes—no. Run on and tell my mother I am here, Nello. I will 
: follow.” 

The boy hesitated, and looked at the sleeping child who had been his 
companion in play. 

“ Will you take care of Lucille?” 

Accustomed to deference and intolerant of opposition, Strathmore 
signed him away: 

“Go, and do as I bade you.” 

The boy wavered, looking wistfully at his companion and doubtfully at 
Strathmore; then, instinctively compelled to obedience, he went like a 
greyhound over the sands, followed by his setters. Strathmore was left 
alone with the remorse which an infant’s smile had sufficed to waken into 
all its ghastly anguish—such is the coward doom of Crime. 

He stood in the profound solitude, with the sound of the seas about him, 
and at his feet the sleeping child, with the violets tangled in her fair, float- 
ing hair; and as he looked on her young loveliness, which, so different yet 
so similar, bore so strange a likeness of the Dead in every lineament, 
memories thronged upon him, starting from the haze of long forgotten 
years, and gathering around him, even as the pursuant Shapes gathered 
about Orestes, till the air, which was clear to the sinless, grew to the ac- 
cursed darkened and crowded with their thronging, shadowy forms. He 
saw him, a young child, even as this, with the same fair, trailing hair and 
the same smile like sunshine on his lips; he heard his fresh, glad laugh 
ring on the summer air; he heard his childish voice echo upon his ear; 
he felt the touch of his young hand; he lived again in those years that 
had long drifted by, forgotten in the whirl of years more evil, when in 
his own soul there was no sin, when the man whom he had murdered 
played beside him in the sunlight, when his life was guiltless as that on 
which he now looked, where it lay sleeping at his feet! 

Anda bitter ery broke from him where he stood on the solitary shore: 

“My brother! My brother!” 

Back upon his ear the echo of the roeks around wailed in return his 
own yearning, futile anguish, like a prayer fruitless and rejected of 
Heaven. 

In the sunny stillness of the noon Strathmore bowed down his 
head upon his hands, and his frame shook with deep and tearless sobs ; 
the throes of the remorse which could not force back the sealed portals 
of the grave, which could not call to earth the existence one fleeting 
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instant had been sufficient to destroy. He could not have told how 
long he sat there in the solitude, where every stirring pulse of life, from 
the noiseless rush of the sea-birds’ wings to the faint shouts of the 
fishermen across the bay, seemed like the voice of God calling upon 
him to answer for the life he had hurled into the grave; moments might 
have passed, or hours, when he was roused by the silken touch of hair 
against his hand, and a voice which whispered softly in his ear, “ You 
are not happy !—tell Lucille!” 

He started and looked up; then he saw that the young child, awa- 
kened from her sleep, had come to him, and vaguely grieving for the 
grief she could not comprehend, as spaniels do at sight of human pain, 
was blindly striving, as a spaniel might, to comfort him. For losing fear 
of a stranger in her child’s compassion, she had drawn close to him, so 
that her bright hair swept over his hands, and in her large soft eyes 
stood tears half of terror half of pity for the suffering which she saw and 
vaguely felt, with answering pain, as the spaniel the sorrow of which he 
nothing knows. And her young voice, tremulous but tenderly caressing, 
murmured in his ear, “ Lucille is sorry for you—do tell Lucille?” 

With a gesture as though a serpent had stung him Strathmore started, 
flung her off, and quivered like a man who has been struck a death-blow. 

“Child, child! hate me, curse me, reproach me, but—oh God!—do 
not pity me! Keep off! my hands are red with his blood, yours must 
not touch them !” 

The wild words died inarticulate in his throat, and his teeth clenched 
as the anguish she had strung to torture rent and tore his frame— 
the worst chastisement from the hands of man would have been mercy to 
the reproach of those innocent words which pitied him; to the uncon- 
scious accusation of those uplifted eyes gazing with a child’s tender yet 
wondering compassion on the face of her father’s murderer ! 

She stood apart awed and silent, the tears standing in her eyes, that 
were at all times wistful with a haunting, beseeching sadness ; the fierce 
gesture which had flung her off she understood, the words she did not, 
they were unintelligible—indeed, unheard—but she waited, pale to her 
lips and trembling like a young-fawn after a cruel blow, yet drawn by 
a strange instinct of compassion towards this agony which she seemed 
to know was brutal, not to her, but from its own blind pain. She waited, 
then grown more daring, and taught by those who instilled to her an 
infinite love for all who suffered, she drew near him again—nearer and 
nearer, till her hair swept once more on his hand, and a pathetic entreaty 
trembled in her voice: “ Speak to me—do speak to me? Lucille meant 
no harm.” 

Again at her touch and her voice he shrank and shuddered as under 
physical torture; this child came with caressing gentleness and plain- 
tive pity to the one whose guilt had orphaned her, and to whose 
hands she owed the deepest wrong that life can owe to life! Then he 
lifted his head and looked at her; when his will was set his strength was 
iron to bridle himself or to coerce others, and it was his will that she 
should grow up holding him in loye and gratitude, and ignorant ever of 
the crime which otherwise must stretch a hideous and impassable gulf 
between her and the assassin of her father. He passed his hand lightly 
over her fair silken hair, and answered gently : 
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‘Lucille is very kind. I thank her. Tell me, you who are so pitiful 
to pain, are you happy ?” 

“ Always.” 

Her eyes looked their mute surprise that any one could ask her such a 

uestion, and a smile played about her lips as she drew a long glad 

breath, recalling her own exhaustless treasury of joy—the joys born of 
sea, and bird, and flower, of a crown of forest violets, and a chase of 
summer butterflies! The joys which are pure, and cost no pang of 
shame, no purchase-gold of guilt, in their glad reaping ! 

Strathmore found im the simple answer the first seed of his atonement; 
it was much to him to learn from the child’s fresh, truthful lips that she 
was “happy”—happy by his means, and in his fulfilment of the trust 
bequeathed him by the dead. His hand rested on her hair, and his eyes 
upon her face, as she leaned against him caressingly and without fear, as 
though he were known and dear to her, rather than, as he was, a stranger. 
Skilled in reading human features, he read the nature easily which was 
dawning here, the susceptibility to joy and pain suggested by the lips 
with their mournful lines in repose, and their sunny, laughing smile 
which sparkled and then died; the too early depth and poetry of thought 
which were written on the low, broad brow; the latent tenderness 
which lay in the sadness of the upward look, ‘and in the liquid me- 
lancholy depths of the eyes, soft and dreamy as the night; these 
might have told him that to secure happiness to the Childhood was 
easy, with its fleeting pleasures centred in a bird’s carol, in a dog’s love; 
but to secure it to the Womanhood was a more perilous venture, which 
might chance on shipwreck. At that moment a little toy-spaniel that 
was with him caught her eyes, and with a child’s swift change of thought 
she uttered a laugh of delight, and threw herself upon the sands beside 
it, kissing its long ears, and bathing it fondly in her bright long hair. 
With a stifled ery Strathmore seized the animal from her arms: the do 
was the one which had nestled in Erroll’s breast, and refused to leave the 
side of the dead man ; he could not see the child in her uncons¢iousness 
caress the brute whose fidelity had outlived his own, whose watch had 
been kept over her father’s corpse ! 

She looked up at him, deeming that she had committed some great 
fault in touching a stranger’s dog without his leave ; and with caressing 
grace and penitence she leaned against him, lifting her dark, beseeching 
eyes : 

- Lucille is sorry—Lucille was wrong! But he is so pretty, and he 
would love me—all things do!” 

Callous to much, merciless to more, Strathmore, who had deemed that 
nothing in life could ever wound or move him, felt the burning tears 
gather in his eyes at the simple words and action of this child, so uncon- 
scious of his own deep guilt and of her own great wrong! His voice 
shook as he stooped to her : 

“The dog is yours—none have so great a right! Lucille, if all things 
love you, will you give some love to me ?” 

She looked surprised yet wistful, and her eyes dwelt on him earnestly. 

“ Yes, Lucille will love you. But not for the dog. Tell me your 
name, that I may say it in my prayers ?” 

For many moments he made her no answer; and in the silence his 
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loud laboured breathings hoarsely rose and fell. Then his hand passed 
slowly and gently over her hair, and his voice shook still. 

“ Ay, in your prayers! God knows I need them from all things in- 
nocent! Remember me and love me—I was your father’s friend !” 

The last words were hoarse as with a great agony, and seemed to 
rend and stifle him in their utterance. His hand lingered for a moment 
in farewell upon her hair; then he turned and left her, bidding the 
spaniel, which clung to and fawned upon the child, stay with her. Young 

aryll was coming swift as the winds towards them. Strathmore passed 
him without word or sign and went onward, leaving behind him, stand- 
ing together on the sunny silvery sands the boy Nello and the young 
child Lucille, between them the little dog which had crouched im its love 
upon the dead man’s breast, when human friendship had betrayed, and 
human watchers had forsaken him. 


II. 


THE WHISPER IN THE TUILERIES. 


Manion Lapy VAvasour stood in her dressing-chamber, before her 
Dresden-framed mirror, ready for a féte of one of the leaders of that 
brilliant set of which she was still the Fashion, the Cynosure, and the 
Queen. The lustrous light in those superb eyes was not dimmed; the 
mocking smile on those lovely lips laughed triumph that was unshadowed; 
the fair brow and the delicate bloom wore the brightness of their youth 
unmarred. For the world was as ever at her feet, and remorse had no 
part and no share with her; it could not whisper in her golden dreams, 
nor dog the royal negligent step with which she swept through life. 
Remorse! She knew it not! How could its ghastly cry be heard above 
the ceaseless chant of homage about her path?—how could its dread 
terrors force their way into the proud and dazzling presence to which 
kings bent and princes knelt ? 

She knew revenge, she knew cruelty, so do the velvet panther and 
the painted snake; but she knew not remorse, neither do they. And 
that dark tragedy of which she had been cause, touched her no more than 
these are touched by the death they deal—save that she knew, when the 
world babbled of it, it babbled of her power; save that she loved to learn 
how deeply a woman’s smile may strike, how widely a woman’s loveliness 
may blast! True !—till she had wearied of the fidelity even of a guilty 
passion, all that she had vowed to Strathmore had, perchance, not been 
a lie; true!—there had come hours when she had thought that had the 
met earlier, met when their love might have been pure, and the breat 
of the world had not sullied their hearts, she might have given him such 
constancy as poets fable and as she mocked : the fleetest rivers have their 
deeper waters, the most heartless amidst us have their better hours! 
But her lust was Tyranny, her glory Power, and the evil which she 
worked smote not upon her—for her, as for Greek Helen, brethren 
warred with brethren, and men cast their lives into the slaughter! And 
this ——— was her crown. She stood now before her mirror, and let 
her gaze dwell proudly on the peerless form whose divine grace no living 


woman rivalled; then she swept onward to her carriage to go to that 
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world which was her court. She was the most beautiful woman of her 
time! Who shall give me title so omnipotent, sceptre so mighty? 

Whither she went was to the Tuileries. Here the English Peeress, 
the beauty of Paris, the leader of Fashion, had ever found her proudest 
triumphs; here to-night, as countless nights before, Princes coveted 
her smiles, Queens were outdazzled by her, and Sovereignties paled 
beside the sway of the woman whose beauty owned no rival; here, 
Marion Lady Vavasour was in the height of her brilliance, and her 
fame! And here, and thus she was watched by the man whom her 
love had made a slave, whom her lie had made a murderer. She 

littered through the titled crowds that were gathered in the palace 
of the Bourbons, with the sapphires glancing among her amber hair, 
and her smile of superb triumph upon her lovely lips, her choice and 
delicate wit falling like a shower of silver, her resistless coquetries charm- 
ing to blindness all drawn within her circle in the salons of a King. 
And he watched her—this divine loveliness that had betrayed him with 
a kiss; this soft and dazzling thing that had forsaken him with the vile- 
ness of the wanton; those angel lips with their childlike bloom, which 
had whispered and wooed him to the bottomless hell of crime! So much 
the more madly worshipped once—ay, sé// !—so much the more merci- 
lessly was she now doomed, so much the more deeply damned! 

The palace was thronged that night. The ball was on the occasion of 
a royal marriage, and all that was greatest in Europe was assembled at 
the Tuileries; but as her sapphires outshone all the jewels of royal 
peeresses and imperial orders, so slie outshone all the loveliness gathered 
there, while she floated through its courtly crowds, now listening to the 
flatteries of Princes of the Biood, now to the murmur of velvet-lipped 
Cardinals, now bending to her feet austerest Statesmen, now seeing 
bowed before her some proud crowned head. And Memory was far away 
from her in her superb omnipotence, her cloudless present—far as was 
Remorse ! 

She passed down the ball-room on the arm of the Due d’Etoile, her 
perfumed lace floating about her, the sapphires starlike above her brow, 
the light falling on her dazzling face; and every glance involuntarily 
turned on her and on her Royal lover, for such he had notably become. 
But as she went, unrivalled in her omnipotence, unequalled in her beauty, 
sweeping through the courtly crowds with wit on her lips and conquest 
in her glance, the eye of D’Etoile, resting on her, saw her face grow 
pale and a strange tremor seize her. 

What was it? Was there poison in that perfumed air—miasma in 
those royal salons—plague-taint, or subtle death-odour, burning from the 
lights which gleamed above upon her loveliness, or exhaling from the 
jewels which glistened in her bosom? Nay, nove of these; we are 
not in the days of Medici and Sforza, and (grown virtuous from dread of 
science and of law) we do not slay the body, we only slay by slow and 
sure degrees the soul, the honour, or the peace of what we hate, because 
this is an homicide absolved of men. 

What was it, then, that, suddenly as she swept through the presence- 
chamber of the Tuileries, made her lips grow white, her eyes gleam for 
one fleeting moment with the terror of a hunted antelope, her hand 
tremble on her Royal lover’s arm? It was this only—the whisper of 
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two words, which seemed to float to her.from a distance, yet which 
reached no ear save hers : 

“ Marion St. Maur.” 

She glanced on all immediately about her—courtiers, ministers, am- 
bassadors, princesses, peeresses, maids of honour—but she saw that as none 
of these had heard, so none of these had spoken that whisper of her 
maiden name. But as she lifted her eyes, they fell upon the face of the 
man she had forsaken and betrayed; the man who, in the last hour she 
had beheld him, had hurled her from him because death was too swift 
and merciful a vengeance. 

Strathmore stood at some slight distance, leaning against a console 
where the light fell full upon his face, which wore its look of cold and 
pitiless calm; and his eyes were upon her, watching her with a steel-like 
glitter, a dark tiger-passion, insatiate and without mercy, that the 
drooped lids did not veil. 

And she who in her light insouciance, her omnipotence of beauty, 
feared Heaven and its wrath as little as the most daring of blasphemers, 
the most stoic of philosophers, turned pale even to her laughing lips, and 
felt the air turn sickly faint, the lights whirl round her, the crowd grow 
dizzily indistinct, and saw nothing but that gaze, with its mute and 
merciless menace, suddenly met there as a ghost arisen from the tomb, 
silently quoting to her the Past, silently threatening the Future. 

The weakness endured but an instant, too swift for even the Prince 
on whose arm she hung to note it, and she passed on—passed him. He 
did not move; he gave her no sign of recognition; but his eyes rested on 
her, and—he smiled. She knew the deadly meaning of that faint, chill 
smile; she had seen it on his lips before he went from her to meet the 
man whom he had doomed, and she shuddered and grew sick and cold, 
and shivered with vague and intangible terror, as at the chastisement of 
their mutual sin. In that single moment, which for the first time smote 
on her soft and brilliant life with a ghastly and nameless fear, his ven- 
geance had begun. 

The flatteries had lost their honey, the homage had lost its glory, the 
charm of the world was marred, the power of her sway was broken that 
night to Marion Vavasour; and while she reigned in all her radiance in a 
King’s Palace, the hand of a nameless terror lay heavy upon her, and she 
saw, ever pursuing her with its iron calm, that ruthless and unspoken 
menace. 

Henceforth there would be poison in her wine, a canker in her roses, a 
ee beside her couch, an asp within her bosom. His Vengeance had 

gun. 


III. 


THE DAGGER SUSPENDED BY A SINGLE HAIR. 


Tue Paris Season had commenced, inaugurated by the marriage-ball 
at the Tuileries, commenced something earlier than usual, and Marion 
Lady Vavasour sat in her loge at the Opera, moving her fan with all a 
«uN grace, lazily listening to Mario and Malibran, or to the 

ispered worship of her cohwe of courtiers, while the delicate sandal- 
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wood perfume floated from her rich lace, and some of the brilliant deep- 
hued tropic flowers of the East lay crown-like upon her lustrous hair. 

In the light, in the warmth, with a Prince’s homage murmured in her 
ear, with diamonds of untold price glistening in her bosom, with a proud 
title her own, in the sight of a proud Order, surely she, if any, was 
secured from the evil stroke of bitter fortune ; looking on her, it seemed 
that even Death itself must pass by this beautiful, pampered, imperious 
thing, as too fair to smite, too full of sovereignty to tne ! Yet where she 
sat, with the sweetness of music lulling her ear, and the gaze of lovers’ 
eyes worshipping her beauty and entreating for its smile, lapped in her 
own dazzling, voluptuous, victorious Present, like the epicurean she was, 
the same fear which had suddenly smitten her in the presence-chamber of 
the Tuileries smote her suddenly here, the same chill ran through her, the 
same emotion for one brief instant blanched her lips, gave terror to her 
eyes, made the wit falter on her tongue—for she heard the same whispered 
words spoken on the air close by her: ; 

“ Marion St. Maur !” 

Yet they were but the words of the name she had borne before mar- 
riage. 

© Quiaves vous, madame? Vous trouvez l’air du loge tant soit peu 
étouffant ?” D’Etoile asked, with tender solicitude. 

“‘C’est Vodeur, des fleurs qu’on a mises & mon bouquet, prenez-le !”’ 
said Lady Vavasour, holding to him the jewelled bouquetiére, which 
Etoile took with such a subtle, graceful flattery in his thanks as only a 
Parisian can turn; but it fell for once dull and lost on the ear to which it 
was murmured, as Marion Vavasour pressed her fan against the lips on 
which she knew their bloom had paled, and thought in her soul, “ Who 
can know it here? Not he,—surely not he!” 

For the terror on the life of this courted and sovereign beauty who had 
been used to coquette at her will with Destiny, and rule Fate by a sign 
of her fan, a mowe of her lip, was her dread of the man whose love she 
had fed to madness and goaded to crime, and who had spared her from 
death only that he might see her live to suffer. 

As her eyes wandered, half unconsciously, half restlessly, over the 
house, in the full glare of the light on the opposite side, she saw him 
again, saw him as in the Tuileries, with his eyes fixed upon her under 
their drooped lids, and upon his face that slight, chill, merciless smile 
which struck like the cold touch of steel. A few moments previous he 
had been in the loge which adjoined hers; now he stood fronting her, 
looking on her as he had trained himself to look, tranquilly, passionlessly, 
but pitilessly, as in the Question Chambers of the Inquisition the Domi- 
nican, with gentle voice and soul of steel, looked on the tortured whom 
he doomed, and bade the rack be turned. 

And Marion Vavasour could have called out in her dread, and risen 
and left the Opera House, as though to flee from some haunting spectre ; 
for she knew then that it had been Strathmore’s voice which had whis- 
_ her maiden name. But she was too skilled an actress thus to 

tray herself; though of much cowardice with much cruelty (for her 
nature was one essentially feminine), she had ever at command finest 
finesse and calmest self-control: like many-of her sex, pusillanimous to 
the core, she was an actress to the life. She sat there, now that his 
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gaze was on. her, with the bloom on her cheek, the smile on her 
lips, the lustrous languor on her eyes, while her) royal lover leaned 
to her with suavest homage, and the wit, the scandal, the persiflage 
circled around her. She listened, she laughed,.she moved her fan with 
softest coquetry; she reigned with all her negligence, her brilliance, her 
grace, her imperious charm. But.in the rich harmonies of the music, the 
courtly flatteries of murmured words, the jeux d’esprit, the woomg homage 
which filled for her the hours of the Prophéte, she only heard the single 
whisper of that name which had told her that the secret of her early life 
was in the handsof Strathmore. In the glare of light she only saw the 
face of the man she had betrayed, watching her with that merciless 
menace of the veiled eyes which quoted to her the unburied Past,. which 
foretold to her the shrouded Future. Hear what she would, that name 
sung for ever in her ear ; look where she would, that glance for ever fol- 
lowed and met hers; there in the glare of the Opera. House, with the hght 
falling on the pale bronzeof his face and the dark gleam of his passionless 
eyes, he stood before her—he whose love had been insanity, whose religion 
would be revenge. 

And when after those brief hours, which had been to her one long- 
protracted torture—torture which was endured with a.smile on the lips, 
lustre in the eyes, sovereignty seemingly shadowless as of yore; Marion 
Vavasour, alone in her carriage, sank back, trembling, quivering, un- 
nerved, dreading evil with the shrinking terror of a delicate woman, 
shuddering from the fury of the storm whose whirlwind she, the sorceress, 
had raised from the passions of the man she had tempted. and betrayed. 

It was thus he ordained that she should suffer first, even as the Do- 
minican, with astute calculation, commanded that the torture should be 
administered gently and by slow degrees, so that each succeeding pang 
was tasted to the full. To wrench the limbs from. out their sockets at 
once were too much mercy. Was it no torture to himself to go into 
her presence as into the presence of strangers; to look with un- 
moved calm upon her face; to hear echo on the air the silvery music 
of her voice; to stand by and watch the gaze of those who had suc- 
ceeded him fasten on her loveliness, and her eyes look up to theirs ? 
Truly it was such that when it had been endured, and he was alone in 
the solitude of midnight or of dawn, when the strain was released, and 
the unnatural calm broken down, the suffering of this man was, even as 
his love had been, a madness. In the great agony of that last fooled, 
cheated, guilt-steeped passion, which even in the riot of its hate be- 
grudged the breath which whispered to another, and envied the dog that 
nestled in her bosom, his misery was fearful in its strength, fearful in its 
despair, for he loved while he loathed her still. + 

But Strathmore’s will was iron to endure; what he appointed unto 
himself that he would have wrought out though his own life had been 
the penalty at the close. His lust of vengeance was brutal, but none 
the less was it immutable as death, unswervmg as destiny. He had the 
fierce passions of an Eastern, and the profound dissimulation of an 
Eastern ; therefore he trained himself to meet her thus, and she alone 
read the menace written in the veiled depths of his eyes. (The world 
deemed that the liaison of a year before had been dropped by him among 
the things of the past ; and the world deemed also that, considering the 
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tragic story which had been interwoven with its rupture, he was some- 
thing callous to have forgot so soon; but then, the world remarked, he 
was a cold and heartless man,.and for the issue of a duel he of course 
could not reproach himself. Poor world! great spy though it be, how 
surely, how universally it is. chicaned !) 

Strathmore remained in Paris through the whole of that winter; and 
through that. season, rarely and slightly at the first, more often and more 
markedly towards the spring, it was remarked, chiefly by women, that 
Lady Vavasour was losing the brilliance of her beauty, and was looking 
pale, almost worn. It was the first time that such a rumour had ever 
been whispered against her dazzling loveliness, on ‘the day now eight 
years passed, when she had first appeared as the Marchioness of Vavasour 
and Vaux. That which wrought it, was that which has power to shatter 
the strongest nerve, to break the boldest spirit, to undermine the most 
careless insouciance—it was a hidden fear, the asp among her couch of 
scented roses, the dagger suspended above her head by one frail thread 
of hair, which the world could not behold, but which never quitted her. 
He had shown her that he knew her secret, and he let that knowledge — 
the more bitter because indefinite—slowly and surely eat its poisoned 
way. 

They knew each other’s hearts, they whom sin had united, and sin 
had severed; and as she read his doom so he read her suffering, without 
speech, without disguise. Thatsingle name breathed in her ear told her 
that she was in his power; that single glance from his eyes told her with 
what mercy that power would be used; though when, or how, or where 
the blow would fall, she knew no more than we know when the stroke of 
death will descend upon us. And it was this endless uncertainty, this 
uaceasing apprehension, which wore and tortured her till her careless, 
epicurean creeds were rent by it like filmy gauze, and the woman 
who had become so used to sovereignty that she had learned to believe 
she could command every hazard of life at her pleasure, grew the per- 
petual prey of a ceaseless fear and a momentary anxiety, which gnawed 
at her heart the more cruelly because concealed from all. 

Whithersoever she went, thither* Strathmore followed her, till his pre- 
sence grew as fearful to her as the spectres which follow the distempered 
minds of those in delirium. tremens. In the salons of the Tuileries, in 
the reception-rooms of ambassadors, in the entertainments of princes and 
nobles, at the Opera, on the Boulevards, in the clear noonday as she 
drove through the streets, in the midnight glare of light at some patrician 
bal masqué, she saw him; always before her, in the distance and as a 
stranger whose glance swept over her unmoved, but with the meaning 
on his face under the cold and courtly calm which she had seen there 
when he went out to deal death to the man he loved, and with the menace 
in his fathomless eyes, which spoke to none but her. He was ever before 
her like some pitiless fate from which to eseape was hopeless, and which 
tranquilly. and immovably awaited a chosen hour to strike. He was 
ever before her, with that unspoken doom in his glance, and that unknown 
power silently told in the slight, calm, cruel smile which she knew so 
well. And the fear which had possessed her of him, from the hour when 
her slave had risen to crush her tyrant, and the passion she had loved to 
excite to delirium had turned upon her in. its madness, grew gradually 
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under this ceaseless watch into a terror unbearable. It made her nerves 
unstrung, her manner uncertain, her glance like that of the hunted ante- 
lope when it listens for the eager step which _ nearer and nearer 
through the awful hush of the night in the jungles. 

They noted that her bloom paled, that her dazzling insouciance was 
capricious and depressed, and they noted rightly; the beautiful hue upon 
her cheek, which so long had distanced art, now needed, for the first 
time, to be replaced by art. To regain that repose which had deserted 
her she had refuge in narcotics, which, however subtle, left their depression 
on the morrow; and to cover that depression had recourse to stimulants 
which, however skilfully prepared, left their mark on one, the happy and 
childlike sunniness of whose nature had been the chief spring of her 
ceaseless fascination. 

The hidden canker in the rose ate at its core, and dimmed its bloom. 
Marion Vavasour ere this had been a perfect actress, and had never 
known one pang of pain; but that was when the peace and lives of 
others hung in the balance. Now it was her own that were in jeopardy ; 
and so strong upon a mind naturally impressionable grew her dread of 
the vague doom which threatened am and of the cold, pitiless face 
which, go whither she would, seemed for ever to pursue her, that she 
could have shrieked aloud and shrank away when, ier after day, night 
after night, she met the gaze of Strathmore, and could have fled out from 
his presence trembling, as those who flee from the ghastly phantom of 
their own imaginings. 

That she never thus betrayed herself, was due to her proud and 

haughty spirit ; where dissimulation alone might perchance have broken 
down, this enabled her to meet and brave unflinchingly what became an 
hourly torture, so that the world should never have title to whisper that 
Marion Vavasour was agitated by the presence of the lover whom she 
had deserted. To this, also, it was due that she never permitted her 
dread of Strathmore’s power to drive her from the circles where she 
reigned. Once she felt tempted to flee from him to Nice, Florence, Pau, 
the Nile, anywhere where her caprice or her physicians might furnish an 
excuse ; but she disdained and repelled the temptation; she felt that, go 
where she might, there would his vengeance pursue her ; she refused to 
o to it its first triumph by surrender. Besides, she knew not what 
1e knew; and Marion Vavasour was in her own epicurean fashion a 
fatalist. The blow did not fall yet, the blow might never fall ; circum- 
stances might arrest it, death itself might close his lips with her secret 
still unuttered. So she reasoned, so she reigned throughout the Paris 
winter. 

But in her soul she never lost the sickening sense of that dagger 
which hung vibrating above her head to descend at any instant; in 
her white bosom, unseen by the world, the asp coiled ever under the 
freshness of the flowers, under the brilliance of the diamonds, and ate 
and ate with its poisoned fangs. He saw how she suffered—this 
woman to whom her sovereignty was her secret, to whom her pride 
was so dear;—he saw, and drove the iron farther down into her heart by 
every glance with which his eyes met hers, and made her, while the eyes 
of the world were on her, compelling her to smile, to coquette, to scatter 
her golden wit and her lustrous glances unmoved and undimmed, grow 
faint and heart-sick with the terror of that power, vague yet wide and 
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sure as destiny, in which he held her. Thus he tortured her till the 
dread of meeting his gaze grew with her into a morbid agony ;—thus he 
tortured her until, imperious beauty and accomplished actress though she 
was, her cheek paled, her eyes grew anxious, her health became uncer- 
tain ;—thus he tortured her, for he willed that she should taste the fell 
bitterness of vengeance by being forced to watch its slow approach, as 
the prisoner chained to the stake was condemned to watch the gradual 
onward creeping of the pitiless fame. 

And he waited, for the blow of his revenge to fall in the sight of all 
assembled Paris, ~~ the same day in the spring-tide as that on 
which, three years before, they had met at sunset on the Bohemian 
waters. 


IV. 


THE POISONED WOUNDS FROM THE SILVERED 8TEEL. 


EarLy in Spring the carriage with the coronet of Vavasour and 
Vaux upon its panels, its chasseurs, its lackeys, its postilions, its out- 
riders, left the court-yard of her hotel to drive amidst all the other élite 
of the equipages of Paris, through the Barriére de |’Etoile, and round 
the Bois, and past the site of the ancient ruins of the Abbaye de Long- 
champs, whose religious rite has passed into a ceremonial of fashion. 

The day was softly bright, the city was in its spring-tide gaiety, the 
dense crowds were sweeping down towards the barriéres of the west, Paris 
was en fete: and Lady Vavasour’s cortége, dashing through the streets 
with its accustomed royal fracas, bore onwards to join the great stream of 
carriages which brought the sovereigns of the Sesh St. Germain and 
the Bréda Quartier, the Royal os aati and the Empresses Anonyme, 
alike to the throng of Longchamps and the inauguration of La Mode 
this sunlit day upon the Boulevards. And she leaned back upon her 
cushions in her languid loveliness, with the imperial ermine, a Czar’s 
gift, which formed her carriage-rug, turned aside, for the hour was 
warm, and her priceless perfumed point d’Angouléme gathered about her 
with that carelessness which was her own inimitable grace. The carriage 
joined the row, eight broad, on the Place de la Bastille, and closed in 
with it; all eyes turned on her, for she gave the law of the year and led 
the fashion, and men surrounded her as her Guards surround a Queen, 
Princes and Ministers spurring their horses to approach her, and stooping 
from their saddles to seek a word as eagerly as they would have sought a 
Crown. 

She swept along the Boulevards and down the drives of the Bois, 
where the man whom her lie had murdered had been slain when the sun 
had set; and the Past was not remembered nor repented, for Remorse 
had no share in her shadowless life; Remorse had no place in her world. 

She was alone in her carriage; none were permitted that day to share 
that throné (of which her barouche-step was the haut pas) of the Sove- 
reign of Fashion; her little lion-dog « occupied the cushions beside 
her, with his jewelled collar on his snowy fleece, and in the double line 
of horsemen, on either side the throng of carriages, on every lip there 
was but one theme—the beauty of the English Marchioness who gave 
the mode to Paris, 
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Lady Vavasour drove onward past the site of the old Abbaye, whilst 
Etoile leant from his saddle, breathing a Prince’s flatteries im her ear, 
until she reached the full stream of equipages, where the occupant of 
almost every carriage (that was patrician, not Jorette) was numbered on 
her visiting-hist ; and each one of those delicate aristocrates was either 
her friend for boudoir confidences, or her acquaintance for State dinners, 
And now in the rich morfing sunlight, as she encountered their equi- 
pages and received their salutations, she saw that which sent an ice-chill 
th the warm current of her glad life. 

What was it, slight, nameless, mtangible yet to be felt, that she read 
im the glance of one or two of the highest women of the Freneh ‘and 
English aristocracies? Imperceptible to another, she caught it—for 
Marion Vavasour had a secret to guard, and whoso owns a secret ever 
suspects that the world has unearthed it. That which she read, or 
fancied, in their look was not censure, not inquiry, not insolence, not 
wonder; it was. more vague than any of these, yet to her it spoke them 
all. She caught it once, twice, thrice on different faces, and her delicate 
bloom paled ; it was that chillness which is marked and felt rather by 
that which it suggests than by what it does, slight, but intentional as it 
was unmistakable. Etoile looked surprised ; but he was too true a gen- 
tleman to affect to perceive what in real truth bewildered him. For one 
brief second her soft antelope eyes lightened with ill-suppressed anxiety 
and with unrepressed anger; since there is no glass which reflects so de- 
licately, yet so bitterly and so surely, every shade of disdain as the faces 
of trained women of the world! The steel with which their scorn thrusts 
is silvered, but the wound it deals is barbed, and deep, and poisoned! 
Lady Vavasour caught that look, and knew or guessed its meaning, and 
her cheek paled under the sea-shell bloom of her delicate rouge; the 
thrust of the silvered steel struck to her soul, for she knew’that it struck 
to the core of her secret ! 

The carriages rolled onward, and as yet the coldness lay but in look, 
the blow was dealt but from manner, her bows were returned as of yore, 
though with a certain distance, a marked chillness ; and Etoile found 
no constraint in her wit, no light the less in her luminous eyes; she 
seemed to note nothing of the look which spoke so much! ‘But the asp 
in her bosom had fangs not one whit the less bitter because the smile did 
not leave her lips, nor the nonchalant grace of her attitude change: 
women cover their wounds, but under the veil they throb—they throb! 
The carriages rolled on, and her postilions ‘threading their way through 
the throng passed the stately equipage of her chosen and intimate friend 
Lady Clarence Camelot—that cold, proud beauty, in whose veins ran the 
“blue blood” of Norman monarchs, and whose social creeds were lofty if 
stringent. But yesternight they had sat at the Opera together, rival 
rulers yet close allies ; but yesternight, so complete had been their sister- 
hood, that they were ever in private ‘to each other “Marion” and “ Ida.” 
Now, the azure eyes of the descendant of Plantagenet looked with calm, 
cold regard at her, as though regarding a stranger, and, recognising her 
ye no more than she would have recognised that of a beggar, the 

ady Clarence Camelot passed on round Longchamps. 

On Marion Vavasour’s lips, which blanched to whiteness, the smile 
was arrested as on the lips of those suddenly smitten with death ; and 
while the smile rested there, into her eyes came a wild, haunting anxiety 
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as they glanced over the crowd to see whether this had escaped all 
others. And as they glanced they saw—cold, pitiless, with the brutal 
menace in the eyes and the slight smile about the mouth, unmoved as 
though cast in bronze—the face of Strathmore. 

He was watching the progress of his work—watching how slowly and 
surely, drop by ‘drop, his porson fell. 

The throng bore his horse backward; her carriage rolled onward with 
the glittering mass making the tour of the Bois de Boulogne; and once, 
twice, thrice, again and again, the Queen of Fashion was made to eat of 
the ashes of the deadly humiliation ; and the silvered steel thrust its 
barbed point farther and farther down into her soul, probing deep to the 
core of ‘her secret. 

She passed the Countess of Belmaine; she passed the Duchesse de 
Lurine ; she passed the Marchioness of Boville ; she passed the Vicom- 
tesse de Ruelle; she passed her oldest friend, Lady Beatrix Beaudesert. 

And all these dealt her the same blow, one by one, with the same 
chill, delicate, unerring weapon ; all these gave her no recognition even 
of her presence. 

The procession of Longchamps, which ‘had ever been one long 
triumphal passage for the proud and dazzling English leader, was one 
long pilgrimage of shame, even such, as in the centuries gone by, the 
barefoot penitents had made by that same route, when the blind, the 
sick, and the lame had thronged to the Abbaye altars, to the grave of 
Isabelle Capet. 

On many tongues in that dense throng, among such as could observe 
it, was but one theme—the insults ‘of -her ‘Order to the Marchioness of 
Vavasour and Vaux. 

But she leaned back, not letting the smile ‘even grow constrained 
on her lip, not allowing even’a glance of anxiety in her eyes, a flush of 
anger on her cheek; but negligent, graceful, tranquil as of old, not 
seeming even to have noticed the thrusts which pierced her to the soul. 
At last, as her carriage was turned back to Paris, it passed side by side 
with the equipage of the most notorious adventuress of the demi-monde, 
Viola Vé, celebrated for ruining a peer of France every trimestre, and 
whose extravagances startled even “‘equivocal society ;” and as her 
barouche-wheel locked slightly in that of Lady Vavasour, the Lorette 
smiled and bowed, and said a few careless words to the English Peeress, 
as though they were of the same world and thesame order! And laughed 
as her carriage rolled on, as one who gives an insult she knows cannot be 
resented, 

The open outrage and insolence were translatable to every looker-on 
in that dense crowd; the key to it was a mystery which convulsed 
Longchamps with bewildered amazement, and convulsed Paris similarly 
in a few hours after. And at this coarse indignity Marion Vavasour 
turned white to the very lips, and trembled exceedingly ; for she was 
proud, very proud! and she had had her foot on the neck of this haughty 
and patrician world so long, so long! It was bitter to have the diadem 
torn from her brow, the sceptre shattered from her hand! 

Once again, as rallying her courage she glanced around in defiance of 
the insults, again she saw in the yellow sunlight the cold and pitiless 
face of Strathmore, watching her with the smile on his lips and the 
menace in his eyes, as the serpent watches the bird which cannot escape 
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from its fangs. And Marion Vavasour knew that it was he who had her 
secret, and was on her track ; his hand which by the silvered steel of 
these women’s indignities, dealt her this poisoned and mortal wound. 


With all nonchalance, all hauteur, all easy grace, unchanged, but with 
her lips blanched and drawn over her pearly teeth, the most beautiful 
woman of her time returned with that slow and glittering procession from 
Longchamps to Paris, veiling the quivering nerves and the throbbing 
pride with calm courage, with admirable artifice—for she was a more 
perfect actress than any the stage has seen. Yet she ran the gauntlet 
of a deadly trial! for in those hours which that long pageant occupied, 
in the dense throngs which fashion gathered, all the eyes of Paris Proper 
were on her, and the crowd was divided but into two classes, those who 
passed the outrage on her and those who witnessed it! 

As at last she swept up the steps of her own hotel, she did not observe 
a vagrant woman loitering hard by on the pavement; but the Bohemian 
had watched there through livelong hours, watched to see her face as she 
returned from Longchamps, and a smile came on Redempta’s lips as her 
vigil was repaid, and she muttered in Czeschen : 

“Iv is begun. I have not lived in vain, beloved! She suffers! she 
suffers !”” 

It was true—she suffered! Marion Vavasour had laughed her sweet 
soft laugh at the mortal agony she dealt to others, but in her own bitter- 
ness she, the discrowned, who had known no pain and no remorse, suffered 
—suffered even as Marie Antoinette when the crown was wrenched from 
her golden head, and the Dethroned was led out for the gibes of the 

ile. 
a here was some confusion and agitation in her household as she crossed 
the great parquet of the hall, but not noting it she swept onward up the 
staircase, turning to the groom of the chambers : 

‘‘ Where is my lord?” 

The man hesitated slightly, and looked grave ; she repeated her ques- 
tion imperiously : 

‘“‘ Where is his lordship? Answer me !” 

‘‘ Pardon me, my lady, but during your ladyship’s absence his lordship 
was attacked with a—slight indisposition.” 

An intense alarm and anxiety came into her face—strange visitants 
there, for the world had never known that she had loved her lord! 

“ Indisposition of what kind ?” 

“‘ Something—I believe—of a syncope, my lady.”’ 

He was too polite and too elegant a philomath to use so brief a term as 
fit,” but her fears grasped his meaning, and she bade him send the 
physicians to her in her boudoir. They came, honeyed and deferential, 
and from much cream and verbiage the simple truth gradually oozed that, 
in plain terms, the Marquis of Vavasour had been struck by apoplexy 
after a paté of nightingales, followed by too many bouchées and rosolios, 
at his luncheon, and now lay, sensible indeed, but in a state most pre- 
carious, of which the issue was doubtful. 

Then she dismissed them with a queenly bow of her graceful head, and 
signified an imperative necessity that she should see her lord alone on 
family matters of the highest moment. The physicians, curious, like all 
of their trade, vainly strove to represent that their presence was indis- 
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pensable for every second ; all Europe bowed to her will, and she per- . 


mitted none to gainsay it; it was obeyed now. His score of attendants 
omer from his chamber, and her husband was alone when she en- 
tered it. 

With her rich and graceful beauty she came and stood by the bedside 
of the sick man, on whose face death had written its mark out plainly ; 
and, for he was quite conscious and had every sense left him, he opened 
his eyes and looked at her curiously, for it were hard to describe the 
change which had come over her features, and she wore no mask with 
him. 

She leant over him as she sat beside the couch, after a few hurried 
words of condolence, speaking low and swiftly : 

“Vavasour! All Paris knows it!” 

Into the supine face of the old Marquis came a gleam of malicious 
amusement crossed with surprise. 

“The deuce they do!’’ he said, with a laboured articulation. ‘ Who 

told ’em?” 
_ “God knows! What matter who!” And she, whom grief in all its 
agony, passion in all its fury, had never moved, save to that gay, 
triumphant amusement with which a child crushes his costliest toy, spoke 
with breathless agitation, her lips quivering, her fair hands trembling, her 
eyes filled with tears of bitterness! ‘They know it! Even Ida Camelot 
cut me dead an hour ago ; a score of them passed me as they would pass 
a dog! And even that woman Vé, Caderousse’s mistress, dared to insult 
me—Mer! They knowit! Nothing less could make them act so, nothing 
else could give her title with impunity to——”’ 

The sick man chuckled low and with difficulty, as though this were the 
best joke which could have come to cheer him on his death-bed : 

“Gad! I wish I had been there! Deuced pity to have lost it! Eh! 
bien ma belle! you can’t complain ; you’ve cheated them a long time!” 

And where he lay back among his pillows he chuckled still, faintly, for 
his breath was with difficulty drawn, but with a malicious amusement that 
om in ghastly contrast with the marks which death had set upon his 
ace. 

A passionate anger and misery gathered in hers: 

“ And that is all the pity that you é 

Pity,” broke in the Marquis, with a laugh which struggled with a 
spasm of the breath. ‘Gad !—the deuce !—what pity do you want? 
You’ve had your own way, ma belle, and women love it. I was a great 
fool to take your terms, for they were confounded high; however, I 
don’t mind it, you’ve amused me. It was a drawing-room vaudeville, 
with the fun always kept up; but pity—’fore George! women’s in- 
gratitude a 

And the Marquis choked with his disgust at the ill return which was 
given him, and with his amusement at what roused him even from all the 
apathy of a moribund. 

“But, Vavasour, now—now—why not now? If you would, still it 
might be done—privately, secretly ; secresy could be bought, and the 
world would never know——” 

She spoke low, tremulously, incoherently, and in strange agitation for 
the flattered, courted, cet omnipotent beauty! Her hands played 
nervously with the lace and silk of the counterpane, where she leant half 
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kneeling against the bed ; her attitude was almostsupplication, and her 
haughty loveliness was abased and dejected; for she had worn her diadem 
long and proudly, and it was bitter to the Queen of Fashion to have her 
sceptre wrenched and her purples torn aside for all to see the secret of the 

“Why not ow, Vavasour?” she whispered eagerly, while her lips 
were hot and parched. “It would be so little to you; it would spare 


‘meso much. Now—now, before it istoo late! 1 canpurchase inviolate 


The dying man interrupted her with his stifled, ghastly laugh rattling 
in his throat, while his-sunk eyes Jeered maliciously, and his hand feebly 
a with the diamond circlet of her marriage finger—the badge, she 

ad whispered to Strathmore on the rose-terrace of Vernongeaux, as the 
badge of Servitude and Silence. 

“T dare say ! and ma belle veuve would then-win, perhaps, M. D’ Etoile, 
‘who knows’? ‘Asit is, she will have to be only his mistress! No! I am 
not in the mood! You think one en moribond ought to lend himself ‘as 
a lay figure? ‘Ah! there you are wrong, ma belle; you must ask the 
favour of some one of your old lovers, that man with the Vandyke face, 
who killed ‘his friend for your beaux yeux; or one of the new ones, 
perhaps, may pay the price more ‘graciously.” 

Again the horrid, unfitting laugh, chuckling and rattling im his throat, 
sounded through the stillness of the death-chamber; Lord Vavasour had 
eaten his last paté of nightingales, but he had still palate and power to 
enjoy what ‘he and most men with‘him find of still sweeter flavour—the 
pleasure of Malice. And leaning there ‘against the costly draperies of 
the bed, m her lace, her jewels, her delicate floating dress which that day 
had given out the fashion of the year to Paris, in her lovely womanhood, 
in her haughty grace, Marion Lady Vavasour—who wore no mask with 
him—sank forwards, thinking nothing of her husband before her, but 
with her white hands clenched, her teeth set tight, her fair face blanched, 
her rich ‘hair pushed back in its masses from her temples, eating in all 
their bitterness of the ashes of Humiliation, tasting in all their cruelty the 
death-throes of Abdication. 
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BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


O "War, howe’er we gild thee, foulest form 
That walks our beautiful and favoured world! 
Ay, blacker made for glory, that around thee 
Darts brilliant beams to veil thy hideousness, 
And places on thy head a crown that looks 
Of laurel formed, but, ah! of poison-leaves, 
Weeping more venom than the upas-bough— 
A funeral wreath, and dabbled all with blood. 


But thou must live, O hydra-headed War ! 
Despite our maledictions; Virtue rears 


War. 


The trenchant sword, but, less than Hercules, 
She cannot lop thy hundred heads away : 
Love cannot charm thee, deadly monster, War, 
To trance that long endures; calm Wisdom fails 
To smoothe the horrors of thy stormy front ; 
And e’en Religion may not drive thee back 
To thy primeval hell. While Crime stalks here, 
Thou, her grim offspring, wilt ‘be rampant too. 
Thou liv’st on human passions, hence thy food, 
Since passions still must rage, shall never fail : 
So long as man doth scheme to'rise 0’er man, 
And restless Avarice grasps what is not his, 
Thy reign will last, earth’s fiery spirits doomed 
at sport, thy victims, and, like. Cin priests, 
0 


owing, well-pleased, to death, thy blood-stained car. 


The deadly struggle on that Souther plain 
Had ceased its terrors; lines of furious men 
No longer clashed with lines; the sword no more 
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Hewei crimson rents through which men’s souls might pass, 


Before their time, into eternity. 
No longer to the shaken, answering hills, 


The fire-mouthed cannon roared; the smoke’s dun veil, 


Drawn o’er the field'by Havoc’s joyous hand, 

To hide the bleeding hecatombs of death, 

Had melted off, like some black nightmaredream. 
Now came the sight more horrible, more dread, 
Than e’en the battle’s tumult. Now white. Pain 
Lay writhing on the soil, where late in pride 

The victim struck for glory ; now the groans 

Of dying men, called heroes, murmured low, 
Broken anon by some sharp, sudden shriek 

Of agony, no effort might control ; 

With fruitless cries for help, and cries of thirst 
From men in bleeding torture. Looks from some 
Harrowed e’en more than sight of body’s pangs— 
Looks that betrayed the soul’s intense despair. 
Here mourned the stripling, who would never now 
The dear-loved maiden to the altar lead ; 

There wept the son, who never more should see 
The aged sire, or kiss the mother’s cheek ; 

And there the father, never more to clasp 

The babes that would be orphans. Livid heaps 
Of what that morn were bounding, joyous frames, 
With hearts brisk-beating to the voice of hope, 
Lay stark and cold—poor hands and icy brows, 
Dabbled with blood, and eyes, so glassy-still, 
Fixed by the thought in which the sufferer died. 


Thou moon, uprising with calm, silvery ray, 

Pause on thy course, withhold thy gentle light ; 
Tis not for thee, sweet vestal, with thy brow 
Of meekness, peace, and purity, to view 

Such scene of fear and horror. Veil your eyes, 
Ye wakening stars! nor let your holy beams, 
Meet to illume Elysium, tremble here. 

Come, saddest spectres from Cimmerian realms ! 
Come, blackest clouds that curtain Hades’ gulf! 
And pall the scene that deadly War hath made. 
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THE QUEST. 
III. 


1 AM INTRODUCED. 


It was some days after this before I called at the Rue d’Argenteuil on 
Jourdain. Indeed, the interest I had felt for a time in the Man of the 
Morgue had begun to evaporate, and the hundred napoleons I had 
gained, left me at liberty to amuse myself in a way that made the time 
not so tedious as it had been. I played a good deal at chess, took short 
excursions into the country, and spent the evenings either in the theatre 
or in the cafés of the Italien—on the whole, living very much the same 
life as the visible Parisians do. 

One day, as I passed the Rue d’Argenteuil, on the way to that café 
which has adopted the name of the now-demolished Café de Régence, 
and which with the name has taken up its chess connexion, I thought, as 
I had some time to spare before the hour I had fixed to meet my 
antagonist, I might as well see Monsieur Jourdain. 

I found him at home, and was introduced to his wife and to the apart- 
ments he had to let. The rooms, three in number, were comfortable 
and picturesque. A hundred years ago, No. 59 was the hotel of some 
great family. The floors were of polished oak, and the walls panelled 
with dark mahogany. Opening from the walls were a number of curious 
presses, which a could never have discovered had they not been pointed 
out to you. Each room had an old cabinet, a relic of aristocratic days, 
with multitudinous small drawers suggestive of hidden treasure. The 
mantelpieces were of massive black marble, over spacious fireplaces. The 
furniture was old, quaint, and substantial. 

Three of the presses and two of the cabinets were locked. They con- 
tained, according to Jourdain, clothes and other things belonging to 
Laporte. 

I made an attempt to extract some information from him regarding 
Laporte, but without success. I was more successful with his wife. 

Laporte, she said, was a tall, melancholy-looking man, who lived a quiet 
and blameless life during the four years he had been with them. He had 
no friends, except the children in the neighbourhood, to whom he was 
very kind. No one had ever called on him except the lady who had 
come the year before in her carriage. ‘“ There was something,” Madame 
Jourdain said, “on the poor gentleman’s heart. He was always sad, 
and I often heard him pacing his rooms when he should have been 
asleep. He used to read old letters, of which he had nearly a cart-load, 


and they seemed to do him good; but one day he burned them, and he 
was never himself after that.” 


*“‘ How was he off for money ?” I asked. 

“He spent little,” said madame, “and I think he got his supplies in 
letters which he received once a month. These letters, however, seemed 
“—— to make him sadder.” 

‘Would you describe,” said I, “the lady who called on him. Your 
husband can give me no information, but I am sure you can.” 
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“My husband is a fool,” said madame, and it was clearly not the first 
time he had heard that pleasant piece of intelligence from her. ‘ You 
can never get anything out of him. She meres his rooms, that 
is all he can tell you. The lady was tall and stately, her hair had been 
jet black, but here and there appeared a grey hair. She had a fine face, 
and I have no doubt had been a beauty in her day, though I don’t think 
a very amiable one. She had blue eyes, a high nose, and a small mouth, 
with compressed lips, which did not give her a good-natured expression, 
and as to her dress” 

But here Madame Jourdain entered into a technical description 
utterly unintelligible to me, and of which I recollect nothing. The 
carriage my lady had come in was a splendid one, the horses superb, and 
the two livery servants—for it was in this magnificent state the lady had 
come to visit poor Laporte—were the grandest dressed people Madame 
Jourdain had ever seen. 

Such was all the information I could extract of and concerning the 
Man of the Morgue from the Jourdains. 

On my return to my hotel, I found to my surprise Albert Trelles 
waiting for me. 1 should not have known him again. The reckless 
haggard look he had at the salon in the Rue St. Honoré had disappeared. 
He was composed and in good spirits. Albert was decidedly good- 
looking—an oval face, a somewhat aquiline nose, dark eyes, a delicately- 
formed mouth with Grecian lips, an olive complexion, dark brown hair 
allowed to curl, a silky brown. moustache, and lastly a figure about the 
middle height, well formed, light, and active, constituted altogether a 
form on which most people, male or female, would look with pleasure. 
His dress was quiet but fashionable. 

Our greeting was friendly, indeed affectionate. He thanked me 
simply, but evidently from the heart, for the service I had conferred on 
him, the value of which, he said, I never could estimate. 

Albert and I went that night to the Théatre-Frangais. 

I was in no mood to attend to the play, and did not at first find it 
very amusing to scan the faces of some two or three hundred by no 
means good-looking strangers, but at last my attention was arrested. 

Looking up from my seat in the parterre to one of the boxes, I saw a 
face, then as now the only face to me in the world. It was that of the 
girl I had rescued from the ice. 

She was sitting next another lady, about middle age, tall, and with good 
features, and who might still lay claim to considerable beauty, were it 
not that there was something about her one did not like. She put one 
in mind of our English dames of high ton, who seem so self-possessed 
that nothing which might happen could disturb or interest them. 

I had ample time to observe both ladies. The elder neither at- 
tended to the play nor the audience, and‘ did not notice my pro- 
longed scrutiny of her box; and the other was too intent on the play 
to see anything else. This was also the case with Albert. Both of 
them, happy children, were of that age when dramatic representation is 
intensely interesting, because the scenes acted on the stage are believed 
to be more romantic, tragic, or comic, than anything in real life, and in 
truth are so to their experience. But at the end of the third act Albert 
spoke to me, and getting no reply, he followed the direction of my eyes, 
and discovered the cause of my inattention. 
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“ Ah,” said he, “there is. my aunt and cousin, and I see you are 
admiring one of them. She is a pretty girl, my cousin, and a good one 
too, and as for my aunt, she is not a bad-looking woman either ; but as to 
her asm I have my doubts.” 

«Your cousin!” said I. “ And her name—what is it ?” 

“ Her name—I mean my cousin’s name—is Adéle: Lachapelle, and my 
aunt’s name is Madame Lagrange. But come,” he continued, “the 
have recognised me, and | must at least pay my respects, and. it will do 

ou no harm to come with me. I demurred to this. The thought of what 

was, and that. it was worse than folly to give way to feelings I:could not 
indulge, made me hesitate. I made some excuse. I did not wish, I 
said, to make any lady acquaintance; I was not in the humour, and I 
would not go. But I looked up to the box, and.a glance of not unpleased 
recognition met my eyes, and my scruples vanished. 

A minute more and I was in the box, introduced to Madame Lagrange 
as a friend.of Albert’s, an Englishman ; after which I was introduced to 
his cousin. She smiled sweetly as she held: out her hand. 

‘«‘ This is not the first time,”’ she said, “I have seen monsieur. I.am 
under the greatest obligations to him.” 

Albert’s frank face showed extreme surprise, and Madame Lagrange’s 
marble expression relaxed for a moment. 

“ This is the gentleman,” said the young girl, “ who saved my life when 
I fell through the ice on the pond. I recognise him now, though I think 
I met him since that very cold adventure. You were at Versailles last 
Sunday, were you not ?” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle,” said I, “and my awkwarduess then must. have 
made as striking, though not so favourable, an impression as the slight 
service I was so lucky to render on the first occasion.” 

“ Scarcely,” said she. ‘‘ One does not like a Sunday dress torn, but, 
for my own part, I like an ice-bath still less, and Lam not yet tired of 
the world.” 

“This is very extraordinary,” broke in Albert. “ Do you know, 
cousin, this gentleman has done me a service which——” He hesitated. 
“ Well, it is not of so romantic a nature as what he did for you, but it 
lays me under a greater obligation even than saving a pretty cousin. 
That exploit. brought its own reward, and cancelled the.obligation. I 
dare say I would have done as much myself.” 

as What has he done for you?” said Adéle, in unaffected surprise. 

“ That,”’ said Albert, “is my secret, which I will tell you this day 
twenty years.” 

“J will get it from you to-morrow,” said she, smiling’; “ but, mean- 
time, although I cannot allow anything he may have done for you to be 
so great a service.even to you as saving my life, we agree for the first 
time on one point, namely, that we are both obliged to Mr. Smith.” 

“ As to the common obligation, I agree with you,” said Albert; “ but 
as to the other matter, much as. I like you, I confess to a slight par- 
tiality to myself, and, in order to repay the obligation, I must beg of 
you, aunt, to take us home with you to supper after the play. I would 
ike to introduce my friend to uncle.” 

Madame had not spoken a word, and, indeed, had shown little interest 
in our conversation. She now said, coolly : 
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“We are much obliged to Mr. Smith; not every man of the present 
day would wet his feet. to save a mad girl, and not every one. would or 
‘could rescue you from some of the scrapes you so often get into; but 
it would be a bad return to ask Mr. Smith to go home with us two dull 
ladies this evening. I suppose both he and you will find it more pleasant 
to call some forenoon.” 

I saw clearly she was not disposed for our company. Her niece seemed 
oy pos at her want of cordiality, and said to me, in English, “ Do 
not fail to come. My aunt is not very well, but she will be better to- 
morrow,” 

Albert bit. his lip, but said nothing. | 

“ Look,” said Madame Lagrange, rousing herself into some animation, 
“there is the Comte de Merville. It is not often he comes to the theatre. 
I hope he will have the good taste to join us.”’ 

The count had just entered an opposite box. He seemed a handsome, 
middle-aged man, but the distance was too great to enable me to:see his 
features. He soon recognised Madame Lagrange, and shortly made his 
appearance in her box. He sat down a seat or two back, and. was joined 
by Madame Lagrange, with whom he entered. into an earnest conversa~ 
tion. 

I was too pleasantly engaged to pay any attention to him; his lucky 
intervention left me and Trelles and Mademoiselle Lachapelle to our- 
selves. 

During the hour the play lasted I was not in the ThéAtre-Frangais, 
but in Paradise; and when we left the theatre, I felt, when I handed 
her into the carriage and pressed her hand, as if the dark curtain which 
had jong hung over my destiny were of a sudden drawn up, revealing in 
the distance through forest glades and over ripening fields, a blessed land 
gleaming in the morning sun. 

I was.so occupied in my leave-taking that I paid little attention to the 
count and Madame Lagrange, though it excited my envy not a little when. 
the former entered the carriage with the two ladies. I did not see his face. 
Madame merely bowed coldly as they drove away. 

“ My aunt,” said Albert, “ was not over-gracious to you to-night; but 
something has lately oceurred to vex her, I know not what. I see it tries 
her much to maintain that. sublime composure, and sometimes she seems 
weary of it. I believe the old girl has had her trials. I would wager 
that some hundred years ago she must have done some slight service to 
the devil.” 

“I don’t see,” I replied, “that I have any reason to complain. I am 
a perfect stranger, and, like a prudent woman, she does not like an 
acquaintance forced on her.” 

“ Spoken like an Englishman,” said Albert. ‘‘ I believe if a man saved 
_ life you would not thank him till you were properly introduced, and 

new all about his family. But, still further to satisfy you, be it known 
that her general manner is much the same to all—even to uncle and 
myself. She is not demonstrative. The only intimate she has is the 
count, and even that is not founded on any cordial relation, but om some 
secret in common which puzzles Adéle and me to find out.” 

“You interest me,” said I, “I will be impatient to call on her in 
terms of her cordial invitation. I like mysterious ladies.” 
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“ We will go to-morrow,” said he, “ but do not be surprised if you 
find nothing mysterious about her. She was in one of her sombre moods 
last night; on occasions no one can be brighter or more fascinating, and 
I have heard good judges say she is the cleverest woman in Paris.” 


IV. 
A PATRIOT A LA FRANCAISE. 


NExT morning Albert called on me, and we went to the hotel of Mon- 
sieur Lagrange, Rue d’Antin. The house was new and handsome, <dis- 
playing a good deal of wealth and much aristocratic pretension, to which 
Albert informed me his uncle had no right. The father of Lagrange, he 
said, had been an innkeeper, and the son made his money and gained his 
present position by serving, in the diplomatic line, first Napoleon the 
Great, then Louis XVIII., then Napoleon again, then Louis XVIII. 
again, next Charles X., then Louis Philippe, thereafter the Provisional 
Government, and now Napoleon III. : 

“ But how,” said I, “did he manage to keep his feet and his head in 
the midst of such tergiversation ?” 

“ That is a wonder,” said Albert, “to his friends, but not to his 
enemies, who say that he always prepared his way with the coming 
régime by well-timed treachery to the reigning dynasty, to whom he 
conor all the while the most zealous devotion, and his intimate know- 
edge of secret societies and intrigues made his adhesion a matter of 
consequence to conspirators about to become the Jegitimate government. 
France,” he continued, “is a fine country for getting on; we have the 
ouverte carriére, and are neither impeded by aristocratic: privileges nor 
by conscience.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the door being opened. 

We entered a splendid hall, and were shown into the study, where we 
found Lagrange, to whom Albert immediately introduced me as the gen- 
tleman who had saved his cousin’s life. He received us courteously. 
“*Madame and Miss Lachapelle,” he said, “are out at present, but 
will soon be in, but I lose no time in thanking you for the great service 
you have conferred on us in saving my niece’s life.” I made the usual 
deprecatory remarks, and our conversation gradually diverged into general 
topics. He was a kind of man not to be found out of France, and I was 
glad of the opportunity of studying him. 

Here was a man who had swallowed so many oaths and broken them, 
adopted so many constitutions and violated them, that I wondered the 
floor did not open up and precipitate him into the abyss—or at least into 
the kitchen. The feeling of moral disapproval such a political life natu- 
rally engendered, however, insensibly wore away under the charm of his 
suave and fluent talk. He had a cordiality which ingratiated him with 
youth, and I should suppose with older people. He took you completely 
into his confidence, speaking to you, though a perfect stranger, about luis 

rivate affairs and feelings as ordinary people do not speak to their most 


intimate friends. He was one of those who make every one they met 
their father confessor, and though a repetition of his confession might 
be tiresome—for Lagrange was a doctrinaire, and preferred the mono- 
logue—and it was well known that notwithstanding his affectionate con- 
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fidences he would sacrifice you, without scruple, to his interests; still, to 
me who did not know his character, and had no implicit confidence in 
Albert’s judgment, this first interview had a freshness and interest which 
“has impressed all he said on my memory to this day. 

“T like you,” he said to his nephew ; “ you take things as they come, 
and do not inquire into causes. You don’t know, I take it, that you are 
a practical philosopher.” 

“Not I,” said Albert ; “I never was considered practical, and as for 
philosophy, it is not my métier.” 

“ And in this,” said his uncle, “ consists your philosophy. Most men 

uzzle themselves finding reasons for everything, and in questions of 
practical life this is the surest way to go wrong.” 

** T would like to hear your reasons for this unreasonable opinion,” said I. 

“ Well,” said he, “it seems to me a vain thing to group the incidents 
preceding any event, and apparently conducing to it, and say these are 
the causes of it, because, on closer observation, we always find somethin 
else without which the event would not have occurred, and the more 
closely we observe, the more of these overlooked causes turn up; and, 
conversely, it is equally futile to deduce from a laboured induction of 
present causes and tendencies, a prophecy of what is to happen, for the 
relations of our supposed data—even although we have overlooked none 
which are essential—and their action and reaction are so infinite, that the 
most cautious prediction is no better than a mere guess—indeed, in 
general, not so good.” 

“ But,” said I, “if you are right in this, one man is as wise as an- 
other, and statesmanship the vainest of all reputations.” 

** Certainly,” said Lagrange, “if by statesimanship you mean logical 
deduction as a means of prediction of public events. That is what many 
of our ministers try and fail, but your English statesmen are wiser in their 
generation. They do not attempt to reason or deduce, but trust to instinct, 
which they call common sense. I am convinced,” he continued, * that 
the most successful statesmen, or the most successful men of business, have 
reasoned—that is to say, have deduced the least. There is in successful 

‘men a kind of brute instinct, which cultivation and reflection rather dete- 
riorates than improves. Perhaps the reason is that much thought brings 
either a fixity of convictions or a vacillation in action, both out of place 
in this chanceful scene, leading us either obstinately to set ourselves against 
events, or else not to act at all. In this world we must, in general, 
make up our mind and act in the same moment, and the best we can do, 
is now and then to seize a sheaf thrown out by the wheel of fortune, 
before the next revolution sweeps it again into the vortex.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Madame Lagrange 
and Miss Lachapelle. Madame, to my surprise, was very cordial in her 
greeting. She expressed her happiness at seeing us, and said to her 
husband, “ This is the gentleman to whom I told you we were under 
so great obligations for saving Adéle’s life.” 

I said I considered myself the party obliged in having been able to 
render a slight service to Miss Lachapelle. 

The truth of this conventional disclaimer struck me so forcibly, that 
the tone in which I concluded was not that of a merely complimentary 
speech. 
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Madame Lagrange observed it, but I could make nothing of the ex- 

ression of her face. Her niece blushed. 

“Well,” said Lagrange, “ it is pleasant when two parties think them- 
selves mutually obliged. Let us leave it so, at least till after dinner.” 

The ladies took the hint and retired to dress, and on their return dinner 
was immediately announced. 

I am a judge of a dinner and like a good one, and have no faith 
in the man’s honesty who says he does not care what he eats. The 
dinner Lagrange set before us was perfect, and I suspect his cuisine was 
one of his instruments to assist his schemes—an element of success not 
to be despised in Paris, where Apicius, if a friend to government, would 
attain the best posts, while Socrates, if he did not give a good dinner 
(which he was too wise a man not to do), would run a risk of being 
sent to Cayenne. 

T hasten to relieve the appehension of my readers. I am not to give 
the bill of fare, nor to discuss the wines and their vintages. I hold such 
dissertations impertinent. You have no right to dilate on a dinner, or 
on wines, unless you ask your listener to partake, which, in the present 
case, is impossible. So, let the indulgent reader suppose that I have 
described a first class French dinner, and he will have no difficulty in 
believing that it had a soothing, balmy effect on all of us ; so much so, 
that when it was over I found myself on as familiar terms with all the 
party as if I had known them for years. 

Madame Lagrange was particularly gracious and very fascinating. It 
struck me, however, that her talk was more of a kind to. be expected 
from a highly educated man than from a well educated woman. It 
abounded in shrewd remarks of a purely selfish nature, and in observations 
on the natural sciences, which showed an acquaintance with the present 
state of discovery not to be expected from a lady. It struck me, too, 
occasionally, that she was impatient of controversy,.or even discussion. 
Her mind seemed occupied carrying out its own train of thought to the 
exclusion of everything else, and she seemed pained when she was forced to 
attend to the remarks of others. Our conversation turned on the working 
classes. 

Madame wanted’ softness. Her philanthropy was of the poor-law 
school, and would have delighted a Scotch inspector of a parochial board. 
The recollection of the Man of the Morgue was vivid in my mind, and I 
said that I did not so much pity the poor who had been always poor, but 
rather those who had seen better days, and that I did not admit it was 
a reason to refuse our sympathy that their misfortunes were often of their 
own creating. 

“‘T differ from you entirely,’’ said madame; “a man who has seen 
better days is another name for a fool, and I have no sympathy with 
fools.”’ 

“ But they may not be fools,” I said; “‘I have known men of intellect 
and feeling reduced from riches to poverty by misfortunes they could not 
avert.” 

“T think you have been mistaken,” she replied ; “such men have had 
it in their power to save themselves, but from some vain crotchet have 
refused todo so. Depend on it, all men have their deserts.”’ 

To complete my sketch of madame, I need hardly say she was a 
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politician, but her creed was simply a devoted adherence to the party of 
order. She had a wholesome hatred of Socialists and Red Republicans, 
and as little patience or sympathy with Idealogues as Napoleon I. or his 
-nephew. A strong executive was to her the best of all possible govern- 
ments, and the existing régime was strong enough in that department. 
Hence, she neither agreed with Albert’s Legitimism nor with the Or- 
leanism which, if Lagrange had any real convictions, was the shade 
of politics to which he faintly inclined; and as to my national predilec- 
tions for a constitutional government, they were to her incom Fahtebiie. 
A constitutional government was one in which no party had their will, 
and madame was too evidently accustomed to have hers to approve or to 
understand any régime in which the governing power could not carry out 
its wishes. 

On the whole, I did not like madame. She was not wholesome. Her 
mind was too much taken up with abstract thought; and, when that is 
the case with a woman, there is some hidden sorraw which the energies 
of the mind try to hide, and which, therefore, deprives the character of 
uaturalness. I have noticed the same thing in men addicted devotedly 
to chess or whist. These generally have some strong motive to drive 
dull care away. 7 

I was in this frame of mind myself, and, though I joined in the con- 
versation, I took little interest in it. Gentlemen in my position look 
upon political questions with profound indifference. No form of govern- 
ment will pay private debts, and, as we men now-a-days are brought up 
in an obeseghilee of politics, they fail to possess that power of distraction 
which they may have with women. On the present occasion, 1 had an 
agreeable and yet not an unalloyed source of distraction in the conversa- 
tion of Adéle, with whom at last I managed to have a téte-a-téte. She 
detailed to me the experiences of her school-days in a convent under a 
system in excellent keeping with the time of Saint Louis, but decidedly 
not in harmony with the era of Louis Napoleon, but which, judging from 
its results in her, must still be in harmony with human nature, and, in- 
deed, for my own part, I prefer a convent-bred girl to that crammed 
epitome of all science and accomplishment turned out by our fashionable 
boarding-schools. 

But Madame Lagrange did not seem to like our téte-a-téte. Coming 
over to the alcove in which we had taken refuge, she said to her niece : 

“Have you seen the count since last night? I stupidly forgot, Mr. 
Smith, to introduce you to him. You would find him very agreeable, 
and he must feel grateful to you for the service you tindscsl, my niece,” 

“ No,” said the niece, answering the query directed to her, “I have 
not seen him, and I don’t understand why he should be so particularly 
obliged to Mr. Smith. It was not the count he pulled out of the water.” 

* But,” said her aunt—and an attempt at a smile broke for a momeut 
on her face—* I have no doubt the count would consider it as great an 
obligation saving you as if he himself had been in danger.” 

Adéle blushed, and seemed annoyed. 

“ [ doubt it very much,” she said. “ The count is too fond of himself.” 

“ Yes,” replied the aunt ; “but perhaps he looks on some one as part 
of himself.” 

“ Aunt,” said Adéle, “do leave me alone.” 
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“Very well,” said madame. “You are a strange girl, and, if I were 
the count-——” 

But here Lagrange came up, and took his wife aside to give her opi- 
nion on some question between him and Trelles. 

The young girl remained silent. Was the sigh which I heard hers or 
mine? I cannot tell; but this conversation broke up abruptly the plea- 
sant day-dream to which I had given way, and I was glad when Albert, 
in deference to the early hours of the family, bade adieu, and took me 
away with him. 

Adéle pressed my hands at taking leave, and spoke to me with an 
inflexion in her voice from which in other days, and had I not been 
given to understand she was engaged, I might have drawn a happy 
augury. 





V. 


RELICS OF LAPORTE, 


Some time after this I removed to Monsieur Jourdain’s, Rue d’Argen- 
teuil. It was by no meaus a fashionable locality nor a fragrant, but an 
incident had renewed my interest in the Man of the Morgue. 

Jourdain called on me one morning with a letter, which he said a 
stranger had left at his house for Laporte. It was neither addressed nor 
signed, and had no post-mark. I opened it. The following were its 
terms: 


“My Frrienp,—I have got your letter of the 17th, the-first I have 
got for many a year, though I have written several to you. You are 
right; your letters to me, and mine to you, have been intercepted. I 
never doubted your friendship. I hecthe you were dead. How could 
you doubt me, my brother! 

* You have been sorely tried, but it has all been, I trust, for the best. 
The loss of those we love, the treachery of friends, and all that is worse 
to bear than these, are meant to draw us from the world and bring us to 
God. Take, then, the lesson, my friend, as it is meant. I do not ask 
you not to reclaim her—nay, I urge you to do so—but do not revenge 
your wrongs. Consider them as the incidents in a former life which 
you have renounced, and the darker these incidents have been, the more 
enengeccnry cut them off from influencing your new life. 

“T can only dimly imagine, or rather dread, what these incidents were. 
There were possibilities of evil which I foresaw in your position, and 
which may have happened, which I dare not mention. God forbid that 
my fears were just! But, from your letter, I see you are overwhelmed 
with the same dreadful thoughts. Consider, then, that even though the 
unmentionable may have happened, it is beyond remedy, beyond hope. 
It is concerned with the world of despair and darkness. Come out into 
the light, my friend. 

“ And what is that light? I can show it, for I, too, have been in the 
valley of death, and have reached the higher land. Join me, O friend of 
my youth! and I will lead you where your sorrows will be forgotten— 
where the obligations of a noble service will efface all worldly interests 
from your heart and your memory—where, in the utter abnegation of 
self, you will be rid of that terrible past which threatens to crush you. 
For such as you the Church holds out her loving arms, and welcomes you 
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home. Join, my friend, our fraternity, and just the bitterer the world has 
been to you, so much the more will you be fitted for that life of devotion, 
of submission, and of faith; which looks for its reward in the world to 
come. Come, then, to me to Lyons, and we will go together to one of 
those calm retreats where the weary and despairing spirit finds conso- 
lation. 

“The monastery of the Grande Chartreuse is not far from this. I was 
bred up within its walls, and it is there | mean to end my days. In its 
severe solitudes, amidst its holy inmates, you will find peace.” 


It was this letter which induced me, on the 20th of February, 1860, to 
become the successor of Laporte in his modest apartments in Jourdain’s 
house. 

I was warmly welcomed by landlord and landlady, who, notwith- 
standing the excellence of their lodgings, had remained without a tenant 
since I saw them. ‘True, many had called, and alt had been delighted 
with the rooms; and, indeed, Jourdain said they were in great request, 
but something had always turned up to prevent the conclusion of a 
bargain. 

“ Monsieur Laporte’s friend, the lady,’’ he said, “ had called among 
the rest, and had wished to go into his rooms alone ; but,” said Jourdain, 
“T would not allow it. She said she wished to sit a short time alone in 
the room of her old friend. I was of course exceedingly polite, but I 
told her that the property of Laporte had been consigned to my charge 
by his relation, and though I did not doubt madame in the least, still I 
wished to be able to say that no one had been in the room in my absence. 
She said I must be mistaken ; Laporte, she knew, had no relations, and an 
one who pretended to be so must simply be an impostor. I replied that 
could not be, as you had the authority of the police. But here,” con- 
tinued Jourdain, “ our interview came abruptly to an end; the lady took 
ill and almost fainted. She said it was the heat and the smell; but to 
my mind it was cold enough, and there is no smell in my house.” 

Jourdain had a Parisian nose, which smells not. 

‘Did you mention my name to the lady ?” said I. 

“No,” said he. “Strangely enough, now, when I think of it, she did 
not ask me. She seenied anxious and restless all the time she was in the 
house. I think she must have been in love with Laporte.” 

I took a vow then and there to clear up the mystery, and as the first 
step towards it, I opened with a set of tools the different drawers and 
presses in the room. 

This is a copy of the inventory, signed by me and M. Jourdain : 


‘*T,——-IN THE PARLOUR. 
“J. In a black cabinet: 3 pair of trousers and black dress-coat—old— 
5 shirts, 3 handkerchiefs, 4 pair of stockings. 
“2. In drawer of washstand: 2 brushes, 2 razors, and a comb. 
** 3. In small drawer of dressing-table : a small box, locked, which on 
being opened was found to contain a plain gold ring, a tress of black hair, 
a crucifix of silver, and a wooden rosary. 


* 11.— BEDROOM. 
“1. In eseritoire : a bundle of receipts, and 3 old letters, so faded as 


to be illegible. : 
«2. In a press in the panels: a female child’s clothes. 
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“3. In a secret drawer of this press: a signet-ring, a blood stone set 
in gold, and engraved on it a hand holding a flag. 

“ This is the inventory of the effects of M. L. Laporte, supposed to 
have been drowned in the Seine, January 3, 1860, and who was 
buried from the Morgue, taken by me, John Smith, nearest rela- 
tion of the deceased, in presence of me, Louis Jourdain, lodging. 
house keeper, Rue d’Argenteuil. As witness our hands this fourth 
day of February, 1860. “ JoHn SMITH. 

, “ Louis Jourpatrn.” 


I appropriated the signet-ring, and determined to use it in future to 
seal any letters I might have to write in Paris. I also took the trouble 
to get some note-paper engraved with Laporte’s crest on the corner. I 
intended to begin a new life, and I had fallen heir to the pedigree and 
status of Laporte, whatever these might be. 

The letters mentioned in the inventory as illegible were so at first, but 
subsequently the application of an acid brought the writing out clearly. 


5 
I give them in the order of their dates, and translated : 


“ Lyons, April 20, 1841. 

“ Dearest Lours,—How long are you to be away? This is the tirst 
absence, my love, since our marriage, and | weary much for your return. 
I can think of nothing else but my own Louis. In vain 1 try to read, 
vainer still to work. 1 only wander alone in the wood and through the 
park we liked so much. It is not nowthe beauty of the landscape which is 
the charm; it is that you have been there. To me these fields are like Pales- 
tine to the pilgrim. But, dearest, I am foolish, I love you somuch. Do for- 
give my folly, aud think of me, not as J am, a young creature with little 
education and little beauty, but your wife, Louis, your wife! I said this 
is the first'time you have been away. Is it that which makes me afraid, 
which givesme hideous dreams, which makes me ery ? And yet, Louis, do 
not think Iam unhappy. Iam not so, dearest. Marie is kind and takes 
care of me, but even she is changed. Louis, can you guess what is the 
matter with her? Her spirits are forced, and she does not like me as she 
used to do. Something has happened. She has a secret, and suffers. 
Can our English friend have anything to do with it? I think he loves 
her, and she is so beautiful. I wonder, Louis, you did not take her instead 
of me; she is so much prettier and so clever, and I am so stupid. I said I 
am sure he loves her, but does she love him ? That I doubt. Sure there 
is something the matter with her. Come back then, Louis, soon, and put 
us all right. And yet how selfish Iam! I[ ought to burn this letter. 
Stay, dearest, till your business is over, and excuse me fretting. 

“ One kiss—there it is—and now I seal it up. “ ANETTE. 


“ P.S.—Our Petita, poor little thing, is quite well. Beautiful like 
vapa.” 
si “ April 25, 1845. 

“ My peak Brotrser,—lI ought to have written you sooner, but I did 
not like to disturb you, as I know your business is important; but I must 
write, for our Anette is seriously unwell. She pined, poor affectionate 
thing, since you left her. I thought she would get better, but she is 
losing strength, and I must have you home. Don’t, however, alarm your- 
self unnecessarily. You have a strong mind, my brother, but you know 


60 have I, and I am not lightly disturbed nor prone to exaggerate. I think 











there is no danger, but Anette is my sister, very dear to me, and in her 
case I may be too anxious. The doctor says she will be quite well after 
oureturn. It is your absence, poor little thing. So judge for yourself, 
rother-in-law mine. 
“The youngster is in perfect health. Our Englishman is kind, and calls 
every day. I begin to like him. “ Marix.” 


“Lyons, Rue d’Or, No. 10, April, 27, 1845. 

“ Louis, MY DARLING Lovis,—Do you love meas | love you? I hope 
not, my dearest, for how can you support in that case what I must say. 
Louis, pray to Him who giveth strength. Pray for me and for yourself 
and for our own child. Louis, I am very ill. I can barely write to you, 
I am so weak. TI don’t know what has been the matter. O, what has 
come over me? My God, [ am very young, and Louis is so good to 
me. Spare me, O God! Louis, I am very ill. Come, dearest, come ; 
I must see you again. Louis, dearest, 1 am dying. That is what I have 
to tell you, O my darling, my own! Iam to be taken from you; I feel 
it, I know it. The doctor flatters me; alas! I am rapidly sinking. Ido 
not know how it has all come about. After you left me I got worse, I 
suppose because you had left me. The doctor you sent from Paris says 
Iam consumptive ; Regnier says no. But I am getting worse every day. 
Marie nurses me, and is kind as kind could be. I vomit constantly. I 
grow weaker every day. I can’t leave my bed now. Come, dearest, 
come; let me die in your arms if die I must. If you had been here it 
might not have happened. The doctors are all wrong. Louis, I am 
always worse after their medicines. Marie looks very grave and heart- 
broken. I now see it is my health which was distressing her; she knew 
I was much worse than I supposed-——” 


Here the letter is continued by Marie: 


‘“ Dearest Brotuer,—Poor Anette is very ill, but I think she ex- 
aggerates. I donot know. I can’t imagine whet is the matter with her, 
but you must come immediately, whatever your bus'..ss may be. I was 
wrong in my last to bid. you stay, Dear brother, bea: :.p against this sore 
trial. It is killing me. My dear Anette, my pretty sister! Come home, 
Louis, or it may be too late. I am much changed. I have lost all m 
spirits; my bad temper is subdued; my strength of mind—on which 
used to pride myself, and which you admired—is all gone now. Come, 
O come.” 


To this letter, in a man’s hand, was appended the simple word 
“ Traitress.” 

The date and address of this letter were in Marie’s handwriting. 

Here was some more light thrown on this lugubrious history. The 
man in the Morgue had been a married and a well-loved man. He had 
had a sister-in-law and a child, and they had lived at No. 10, Rue d’Or, 
Lyons. The wife supposed herself to be dying at the date of this last 
letter, and so did her sister. The Rue d’Or, I happened to know, was a 
fashionable locality, consisting of palatial houses, inhabited only by the 
richest citizens of Lyons. It was remarkable that a man who had oc- 
cupied one of these houses should have finished his life in the Morgue. 

The evidence was accumulating, and I felt certain the mystery would 


be cleared up. 
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THE STORY OF THE GUNS.* 


Guns—whether rifled muskets or rifled ordnance—and ships clad with 
iron to resist projectiles and projecting engines are essentially objects of 
offence and defence. It is but in keeping, then, with so dismal yet so im- 
portant a subject, that the question, both as to priority of discovery and 
efficiency in the engines produced, should be as much a matter of dispute 
as any social or political questions which the said engines may themselves 
be called upon to settle in their own pecaliar noisy, smoky, and disastrous 
way. The ‘ Battle of the Guns,” as it has been called, has for some time 
been waging in this land with a perseverance that is anything but con- 
ducive to public confidence in the results when the guns themselves shall 
be brought into actual use. Indeed, if we are to believe the reports of 
the behaviour of certain rifled guns at far-off Kagosima (and for the 
vagaries and eccentricities of which guns our rulers have found it neces- 
sary to offer a grave apology), the feeling that is almost general, that 
there has been an amount of expenditure altogether incommensurate with 
the results produced, would seem to be well founded. 

In regard to claims of priority, Sir J. E. Tennent tells us that there is 
not a single feature in any one of the recently-patented improvements in 
gunvery—from the metal of which a cannon is made, to the form of the 
bore and the configuration of the projectile—that has not been the object 
of contested claims and the source of vituperative animosity. .Were we 
to credit the open assaults and the secret imputations, not on one only, 
but on almost all the eminent engineers at present engaged in the study 
of rifled arms, the otherwise inadmissible conclusion would be inevitable, 
that the most exalted men in this important department must be included 
in Pope’s estimate of Bacon, as 


The wisest, brightest, meaxest of mankind. 


In regard to those claims of efficiency, which have far greater practical 
weight as regards the momentous decision which the country is now called 
upon to make, it is equally difficult to arrive at a conclusion. We feel 
indebted to Sir J. E. Tennent for sifting the evidence taken upon the 
subject by successive committees of the House of Commons, and whatever 
other evidence is available in this great controversy; but we fear that we 
feel with the greater number, that practical efficiency—at all events in 
great guns—has not yet arrived at that degree of perfection which pre- 
sents a satisfactory solution. Nay, as gunners are now endangered by 
riflemen at great distances, so guns keep increasing their projectile force, 
till they can even now be fired not only out of reach, but out of sight; 
and as power and weight of metal are augmented, so ships keep strengthen- 
ing their coats of steel, and forts are fenced in iron plates prepared for 
each new thundering missile, it is impossible to see any cessation in two 
such opposing conditions—those of offence and defence—save the break- 
ing out of a war, which will find both parties alike in a state of imper- 
fect and utterly inadequate preparation, and grievous catastrophes and 
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calamities shall come to show the folly of war altogether. It is indeed 
manifest in the very essence of such a condition of things that it is the 
longest purse that must triumph in the end, for, with unlimited means, 
the powers of defence—at least by land—could always be made to keep 
pace with any possible development of the means of offence. 

When the great exposure of the utter inadequacy of the old pattern 
musket, amusingly narrated by Sir J. E. Tennent, was made, the im- 
proved rifle, which had then recently been issued, was brought forward, 
and scarcely a shot missed the target; demonstrating that if a soldier can 
be enabled to hit uniformly, where he hit but once out of twenty times 
before, his increased value is equivalent to an addition to the numbers of 
the army in precisely that proportion. Not only so, but the distance at 
which the new weapon could kill having been increased from one or two 
hundred yards to fourteen hundred or more, it came to be felt that unless 
artillery could be improved in the same ratio as the rifle, the old ordnance 
would be rendered useless, as gunners would be picked off and killed 
before their cannon could be brought within range. 

Sir J. E. Tennent argues that the Duke of Wellington was no less 
sensible of the evils of military routine, and no less desirous of improve- 
ment, than Napoleon III., but he was always restrained by the fear of ex- 
penditure. He at the same time gives credit, with Lord Herbert of Lea, 
to Viscount Hardinge for having been the first in this country to institute 
a systematic and sustained effort at adapting the rifle to the service of the 
army. The French had undoubtedly set the example by the introduction 
of the Delvigné, the Minié, and the Carabine a tige; we followed it by 
the introduction of probably the more practically serviceable Enfield, but 
neither our troops nor those of France were provided solely with rifles on 
the occasion of the Crimean war. 

It is not a little amusing to read,that when Mr. Whitworth was ap- 
plied to as a practical mechanical engineer to produce a rifle fitted for 
service in the army, and not for mere amateur marksmen, that he not only 
had no practical knowledge of the specialities of a rifle, or of the theories 
on which its excellence is dependent, than is possessed by any other 
highly-educated engineer, but, what is far more remarkable, that on con- 
sulting the principal gunmakers in London and Birmingham, he found 
that the trade was in “a rude and unsystematic” condition, and that the 
most skilful mechanics engaged in it worked by “knack” rather than by 
system, and the making of two rifles of equal excellence was almost 
entirely dependent on the dexterity of the mechanic, who had no defined 
laws for reproducing them alike! 

The upshot was, however, laying aside the questions or “secrets” of 
the theory of rifling—the discovery of a true plane, the power of accurate 
measurement, and the best form of projectile and polygonal firing—the 
production of a systematic apparatus adapted to supersede hand-labour, 
and the production of a rifle which is generally admitted to be superior to 
the Minié and Enfield, and which its inventor declares can be produced 
as cheap as the latter. Whether it is as well adapted for service in the 
army we are not prepared to say; Sir J. E. Teunent, who is thoroughly 
Whitworthian, says it and its ¢ Newnes cartridge can be rendered so ; 
and so the question at present remains. As a small-bore rifle, there is 
little doubt as to its superiority over others that can be produced upon a 
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large scale; and being produced by machinery, it can be accurately re- 
produced to any extent; but as a weapon of war intended to carry a 
bayonet, and to oppose the long sword-like bayonets and longer muskets 
of the Zouaves, it is of questionable general adaptability. 

Improvements in musketry, as we have seen, entailed corresponding 
improvements in artillery. The French, from whom we borrow even 
the names of most weapons of war—as sabre, bayonet, and cannon—as 
usual led the way, just as we lead the way in steam-engines, railways, 
and other great achievements of a progressive civilisation, as opposed to 
the art of destruction. The result of the trials made with the first 
“canons rayés” led to the reconstruction of the whole artillery of 
Europe. In this country, Lancaster, Blakely, Armstrong, and Whit- 
worth have most distinguished themselves by their indefatigable labours 
in producing serviceable rifled guns, as well as weapons of great calibre, 
vast projectile powers, and with peculiar projectiles calculated to over- 
whelm the accumulated means of defence, that have kept up progress 
with the increased powers of offence. If, in the course of such labours, 
much rivalry and partisanship should have sprung up, it is, however 
much to be regretted, in the very nature of things, and, in the long 
run, the nation will probably benefit by the very fact of that rivalry. It 
has in itself been the very cause of extraordinary results, as, for example, 
the production of a gun with a range of about siz miles—a wonderful 
result, although we are inclined to think with the defeated party, that 
the real struggle of a battle will always be very far within such a range, 
besides that such distances render accuracy of aim out of the question. 
Partisanship is not, however, so harmless in its operation as rivalry, and 
throwing away money on impracticable schemes not only entails a waste- 
ful expenditure, but disheartens the public and retards progress. 

The comparative value of the Armstrong and Whitworth guns had not 
been even satisfactorily determined, before public attention was called 
away to the performance of rifled guns in an entirely new field, the alarm 
felt for wooden ships from such weapons having led to the introduction 
of iron-sheathing., The first result of this new state of things was that 
iron ships were constructed that could successfully defy artillery, but this 
was soon followed by the invention of projectiles—rather than of projec- 
tile power—which would penetrate armour-clad ships; and so the ques- 
tion remains at present in that position which may be best described as 
that of two parties ever going on, the one increasing the powers of 
resistance as the other increases the weight, power, and efficiency of 
projectiles. It would seem that the end must ultimately be in favour of 
artillery at sea, because the armour-bearing power of floating vessels is 
limited ; and in favour of defences by land, as the means of defence in 
earth-works, stone, or iron armour are unlimited, save by their cost. 
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THE LAST OLDENBU RGERS. 


Tue death of the late King of Denmark—the last representative of the 
direct line of the House of Oldenburg—has caused an unusual commotion 
inthe world. It is a long time since the extinction of an old dynasty has 
given rise to so many complications as have sprung, and may spring yet, 
from the death of Frederick VII. There are several old royal races at 

resent on the verge of dying out. The last Bourbon is the last claimant 
to the title of King of France; the last Prince of Vasa the last scion 
of the House of Gustavus Adolphus. But both live,as exiles in the 
Austrian empire. Whenever they will be gathered to their, fathers their 
end will, in all probability, pass without any stir in European polities. It 
might be different if they still occupied the thrones of their ancestors. 
But their peoples have passed their verdict upon their royal houses long 
ago; their old crowns have passed upon other heads before their family 
history has drawn to a close. 

It Lo been different with the House of Oldenburg. Had the old 
family been propagated, a direct heir would have not only been welcomed 
by a loyal people, but a European “ difficulty” would have been got over. 
As it is, rival claimants have appeared to part of the old Danish monarchy ; 
hostile armies are arrayed against each other; the war may become a 
general European conflict. The family history of the last Oldenburgers, 
therefore, excites at present more interest than it would call forth under 
ordinary circumstances, especially if considered as a succession of acts 
and events preparing the extinction of that old house. 

Let us preface our remarks with a short statement of the succession 
question, though its details may be known to most of our readers. 

When it became evident that the late king would have no children, the 
succession in Denmark Proper—according to the fundamental law, the 
Lex regia—would revert to the female branch, whereas in the German 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein the Salic law prevailed, excluding 
female accession to the throne. 

In Denmark Proper, then, the children of a sister of the late king’s 
father—King Christian VIII.—would succeed. That sister was married 
to Prince William of Hesse-Rumpenheim, a branch of the electoral 
family of Hesse-Cassel. Prince William left several’ children, among 
them a son called Frederick William, and a daughter, the Princess 
Louisa. 

As, however, the Elector of Hesse-Cassel has no legitimate issue, it 
has come to pass that Prince Frederick William is at present heir-pre- 
sumptive to Hesse-Cassel, in right of his father, while in right of his 
mother he was heir also to the crown of Denmark Proper. He had thus 
to choose between the kingdom and the electorate, and chose the latter. 
Thus the Princess Louisa, his eldest sister, is heiress to the Danish 
crown. 

The Princess Louisa married Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, of a 
younger branch distantly related to the old House of Oldenburg. By 
the London treaty of 1852, it was arranged that, in order to preserve the 
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whole monarchy intact, the late king named Prince Christian his suc- 
cessor as heir-male for all his lands. In virtue of this arrangement, 
Christian and Louisa took the title of ‘‘ Prince and Princess of Denmark,” 
and have lately ascended the throne. The Princess of Wales and the 
young King of Greece are their children, as is well known. 

As to the Prince of Augustenburg, who has lately raised claims to the 
succession in Schleswig and Holstein, he bases his claims upon the Salic 
law prevailing in these duchies, his branch being nearer than that of the 
actual king. The matter stands thus: In the middle of the sixteenth 
century there reigned in Denmark King Christian III. He had two 
sons, Frederick and John. Frederick succeeded him as king, becoming 
the direct ancestor of the old royal house now died out. Jolin founded a 
ducal branch, receiving estates in the duchies. His descendants again 
separated into several lines, two of which remain at present, having taken 
the names of Augustenburg and Gliicksburg. The actual pretender 
belongs to the first, the elder; the actual king to the latter, the younger 
branch. 

The above-named King Christian III. also had a brother, Adolphus, 
founding another ducal house, which in later times took the title of 
“ Holstein Gottorp.” From this house have sprung the present imperial 
family of Russia, the exiled family (Vasa) of Sweden, and the present 
Grand-Duke of Oldenburg. These three Gottorp lines stand, therefore, 
one degree more remote from the succession to Schleswig and Holstein 
than the contending Houses of Augustenburg and Gliicksburg. 

Our purpose in giving this short exposé has been to show that the 
present king, Christian 1X. and his family, stood in not much nearer 
relationship to the old line of the Oldenburgers than the House of 
Hanover stood to that of the Stuarts, and that the short sketch of the 
family history about to be given does in no wise concern them. 

As the germs of decay in all sublunary things may be traced some time 
before their dissolution, so the decline of a family may often be observed 
for generations before it becomes extinct. There is a Nemesis in the fate 
of families as well as in that of individuals. As the individual man, 
through weakness, wickedness, or inadvertence, will receive bad insinua- 
tions ministering to his propensities or passions, so as to bring on his own 
downfal, a family will, through generations, prepare its own extinction, if 
its members allow sinister influences to predominate, and have the mis- 
fortune or the weakness of permitting the bad element in their midst to 
supersede the good. 

Let us see whether the decline of the old Danish dynasty may not be 
traced from events occurring a century or more before its extinction, and 
whether, what seemed accident, has not been the decree of an inexorable 
fate, a pre-ordained retribution, the decree that the sins of the parents 
sha!l be visited on the children. 

After Christians and Fredericks had followed each other alternately for 
nearly three centuries, the fifth Frederick, son of the sixth Christian, 
mounted the throne of Denmark in the year 1746. Three years before he 
had married the Princess Louisa, the lovely daughter of King George II. 
and Queen Caroline of Anspach. Both bride and bridegroom were about 
twenty years old when the happy union was concluded. That marriage, 
with the exception of one, was the last happy marriage in the old royal 
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house; the reign of the fifth Frederick the last prosperous reign in 
Denmark. 

The prince met his affianced bride at Altona, and was enchanted with 
her beauty and loveliness, far surpassing the pictures from which, until 
then, he had only known her, Their entrance into Altona, their progress 
through Holstein and Schleswig to Copenhagen, was a triumphal march. 
The sovereigns of Denmark were as popular then in their German duchies 
as in their Danish states. Their government, though absolute and despotic 
in theory, was mild and patriarchal in practice ; strange to say, the discord 
between the two nationalities has only broken out since the introduction 
of a constitutional semi-democratic government in our own days. 

The court of the young couple was gay and refined; arts and litera- 
ture found in them their patrons ; a select circle of the best society sur- 
rounded them. While under the old king, bigoted and soured-out, all 
theatres had been closed and public amusements prohibited, Copenhagen, 
as soon as the court mourning was gone through, revived, Italian operas 
alternated with French comedies, and Holberg’s excellent Danish pieces 
attracted anew his countrymen in crowded audiences. The young queen 
had studied Danish so well that she could fully appreciate Holberg’s 
muse. , 

Thus the king and queen were popular enough. Their domestic hap- 
piness was increased by the birth of a son in 1749, baptised Christian ; 
the baby was exhibited in a state cradle, surrounded with flowers, to all 
the population, who hailed the birth of the young prince as a pledge of 
prosperity, as the hope of generations to come. 

Poor baby! destined to be the victim of systematic wickedness, to be 
corrupted in body and mind before he became a man! 

In that same year was celebrated the anniversary of the accession of 
the House of Oldenburg three centuries before. Since Christian I,, 
who, as Count of Oldenburg, had been called to the Danish throne, 
twelve members of the dynasty had followed each other in uninterrupted 
succession. 

The king and queen assisted at the celebration of thanksgivings in the 
palace church of Christiansborg. Frederick knelt before the high altar, 
gratefully acknowledging the Divine favour so singularly bestowed upon 
a race of rulers in whose annals no regicide, no bloody revolutions were 
pornos, the loyalty of whose subjects had grown with the growth of the 
ynasty. 

od years of uninterrupted prosperity yet followed this conspicuous 
anniversary. Frederick and Louisa continued as the patrons of the 
Muses. ‘To them the German poet Klopstock owed an asylum. The 
great author of the ‘ Messiah”’ had lived until that time unhappy and 
in penury as tutor in a German family at Langensalza in Thuringia. 
When the first canto of his immortal poem had excited the interest of all 
who were able to discern his astonishing genius, Bernstorff, Danish am- 
bassador at Paris, on his return, called the attent‘on of the royal couple 
to the young poet, and Frederick invited Klopstock to his capital. For 
several years the poet enjoyed the hospitality of his patrons, living with a 
pension sufficient for his wants at the charming country palace of Fre- 
peaore, bene, free of all cares, he was enabled to complete his glorious 
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Notwithstanding the happiness of the royal couple, notwithstanding 
the affection which Frederick felt for his amiable queen, he could not 
help occasionally being led away by other charms, indulging in little 
peccadilloes at the expense of conjugal fidelity. 

Among the singers at the Italian Opera at Copenhagen, figured as 
prima donna the Signora Marietta Scalabrini. 

Signora Marietta, though not prepossessing in appearance, and above 
the table age of thirty, had enlisted the admiration and enthusiasm 
of all the theatre-going public of Copenhagen. She was the “lioness” 
of the time, the Catalani of the northern capital. No wonder that the 
general excitement also seized the young king. The voice of the siren 
attracted the royal:admirer so much that he missed no evening on which 
she sang, soon paying clandestine visits during the between-acts behind 
the all-concealing stage-curtain, or in the privacy of the dressing-room. 

The consequence was that after six months Signora Marietta saw her- 
‘self necessitated to look out fora husband. Signor Scalabrini, a tenor 
singer, whose vocal powers had nearly evaporated, was found willing to 
enter the blessed state of matrimony, and to be a father to the son whom 
his wife presented him with shortly afterwards, and in consideration for 
which act he was named “ Maitre de la Chapelle Royal,”’ with a salary 
of 8000 rix-dollars, while the signora recerved three times that amount. 
His royal patron often condescended ‘to visit his domestic circle to listen to 
Marietta’s Venetian Barcarolas in private. Though the king was desirous, 
for the queen’s sake, to shroud the connexion in mystery, it soon became 
a public secret, speedily reaching the ears of his mother. 

Much seandalised at her royal son’s frailty, the queen-mother set on 
foot a little intrigue for curing him of it—an intrigue ending rather 
fatally for the instruments chosen to carry it out. There was at that 
period a dashing young captain, at the same time groom-in-waiting to 
the king, Detlev von Ahlefeldt, who, unfortunately for himself, undertook 
to become his master’s rival. He stormed the heart of the “ divine 
Marietta,”’ finding the taking of the citadel less difficult than expected. 
After a week he had a lock of hair, after a fortnight her miniature por- 
trait, after three weeks appointments by letter. 

But young Alilefeldt had by no means followed the dictates of his 
heart in this fierce assault upon the lady’s affections; all his fiery pro- 
testations had been nothing but the means of winning awager. He had 
staked 200 louis d’or against a fine Arabian horse belonging to one of 
his comrades, Von ‘Gadow, groom-in-waiting to the queen-mother, that 
within four weeks he would be the accepted lover of the prima donna. 
Both cavaliers had been instigated to the hazardous venture by the royal 
mother, who, as soon as Ahlefeldt had won the stake by. showing the 
proofs of Marietta’s affections, had, without delay, caused the king to be 
informed of what had taken place. 

Little Frederick—for he was rather short without his wig—went into 
a a of rage at such unbounded treason and ingratitude. He 
ordered-the-adored signora and her luckless husband to leave Copenhagen 





within twenty-four hours. Their departure had, however, to be post- 
poned for some weeks, for out of fright the lovely singer had a fausse- 
couche, while Signor Scalabrini, for want of hair to pull out, tore to 
pieces his wig in exasperation. As soon as the lady had recovered, their 
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compulsory exit was effected, the happy couple returning to their Italian 
home after these sad experiences made in the rude North. 

Worse befel poor Detlev von Ahlefeldt. He was arrested at night, 
secretly carried off to the citadel of Frederickshavn, arraigned and con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment at Munkholm. That sea-fortress, 
bleak and inhospitable, high upon the Norwegian coast, was at that time 
the Bastille of Denmark, where many a state prisoner had to end his 
days. 

This little feat of tyranny remained a secret for a long time. It 
became known only twenty years afterwards why young Ahlefeldt had 
been imprisoned. It was found that, to surround the royal revenge with 
a show of justice, he had been convicted of high treason for making a 
satirical poem on the king, comparing him to Mahomet as a polygamist. 
The ultimate fate of the unfortunate captain has never been cleared up. 
By some accounts, he ended his life by suicide in his dungeon after three 
years; by others, he died there, shortly before the king, of the small-pox. 

Upon the royal transgressor the fatal termination of his love-affair had 
the effect of curing him from similar weaknesses, leading him back into 
the arms of his pardoning queen. Both loved each other thenceforth 
more than before. Louisa, by her lovely appearance and the amiabilit 
of her character, had become the all-adored favourite of her adopted 
people. She was about to present the king with another pledge of 
affection, when by one of those sudden calamities,often cutting asunder 
the happiest ties, the young queen met an untimely end. She caused 
herself a rupture by suddenly stooping down; and concealing it for several 
days, until excessive pain compelled her to call for medical aid, necessi- 
tated a painful operation, from the effects of which she died (1751). 

The blow was so terrible to the king, that he was inconsolable. Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, arriving three weeks afterwards to deliver an 
autograph letter of condolence from King George IL., still found the 
royal widower in tears. Not only was court mourning ordered for a 
ear, but all and every public amusement in the whole kingdom was 
prohibited for the same period. 

Notwithstanding this order, when a few months had passed, the easy 
and fickle nature of Frederick V. made him forget the great loss which 
he had sustained. He looked out for another queen, and his second 
marriage was to become ominous for himself and his house. By that 
second marriage an evil genius was introduced into the reigning family 
of Denmark. 

Scarcely had six months elapsed of the twelve, during which all his 
subjects were to mourn with him, when he cast off gloom and fond re- 
membrance, marrying the Princess Juliane Marie of Brunswick. 

This princess, the youngest of six sisters, had been educated so care< 
fully as to enjoy the reputation of being one of the most accomplished and 
cleverest princely daughters of the time, while the fame of her beauty 
equalled that of her other brilliant qualities. Her eldest and second 
sisters were married respectively to King Frederick the Great, and to 
Prince Augustus William, heir-presumptive, of Prussia. 

In the following year (1753), Juliane Marie gave birth to her first 
aud only child, a prince, receiving the name of Frederick. 

After a very short time the king found that his second marriage was a 
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less happy one than the first. Though weak and inconsistent in many 
things, Frederick V. was of a kind and good-natured disposition, and 
beloved by his subjects for the excellent qualities of his heart. The new 
queen, on the contrary, soon showed a very different character. Proud, 
overbearing, and imperious, she not only lost all opportunities of enlisting 
the sympathies of the people, but alienated the king’s affection. 

A particular source of disagreement was the systematic way in which 
the queen showed her dislike to Louisa’s son Christian, whose education 
was, by her influence, but indifferently attended to, while her own son 
Frederick was by every means preferred, and the greatest care bestowed 
on him. She would have felt no regret if her stepson had died young, 
making room for her own offspring to mount the throne on a future day. 
By this neglect shown to his first-born, the king felt more and more 
estranged from his second wife, whose haughty and domineering spirit 
thwarted all his endeavours for taking such measures as would have 
ensured a better future for his successor. At last the royal couple sepa- 
rated, the queen living alone at the palace of Sophienthal. 

Vexation at this domestic unhappiness, and the impossibility, as it ap- 
peared to him, of counteracting the queen’s fatal influence, embittered 
the last years of the weak king’s life, contributing, perhaps, to his early 
death in 1766, when he was scarcely forty-three years old. 

The son of Louisa had then reached the age of seventeen. He suc- 
ceeded his father at once, the age of majority for the royal princes having 
been fixed by the Lex regia of Denmark at fourteen. 

When this young prince, whose arrival in the world had been hailed as 
the harbinger of blessings by the people, mounted the throne, the seed 
of his early ruin had already been sown. By the fatal influence alluded 
to above, Christian had, in early youth, already been corrupted in mind 
and body. Systematically his morals had been poisoned, his imagination 
filled with lascivious pictures, his whole nature polluted. The royal 

outh, scarcely developed to manhood, was an experienced voluptuary, 
interested in little else than the gratification of his sensual appetites, or 
such amusements as might tender to them. Every thought of a serious 
nature was odious to him; an hour to pass with his ministers the most 
tiresome exertion. At that early age already, his nature, when not ex- 
cited, was showing the signs of exhaustion by lassitude, indifference, and 
indolence. 

Thus, then, the weakness of Frederick V., in not energetically op- 
posing from the beginning the stepmother’s machinations, had already 

orne the first evil fruit. Christian’s corruption was the beginning of the 
family misfortunes. 

And for this prince was again destined a lovely English princess, the 
unhappy Caroline Mathilda—a child of fifteen when married to a worn- 
out husband of seventeen. 

Caroline Mathilda’s fate is too well known to require repetition in 
detail, our purpose not being to repeat historical facts generally known, 
but to give a picture of the decline of the old royal family of Denmark, 
adding such incidents as may not be familiar to the general reader. 

Caroline Mathilda, on parting from her affectionate mother, the 
Princess of Wales, had received as a present a ring, in which the words 


were engraved, “ Bring me happiness.” The young king seemed at first 
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much pleased with his bride, but when, four days after the nuptials, they 
dined in state with two hundred guests, it was already observed that the 
rosy bloom on the young queen’s cheeks had disappeared. She was seen 
thoughtfully to look at her ring, and to sigh heavily. Her unhappiness 
showed itself more from day to day, while the king appeared to take no 
notice of it. When one day his favourite, Count Holek. called his atten- 
tion to it, he replied, *‘ Qu’importe? it is not my fault. I believe she 
has the spleen. Passons la-dessus !”” 

He had already become tired of her, seeking amusement with the 
actresses of a French company whom he had engaged from Paris for the 
stage at or 

It was about this time that Christian, in acknowledgment of a gift 
bestowed upon the children of Jean Calas, the victim of an unjust con- 
demnation, who had been defended by Voltaire, received of the latter a 
flattering poem, which was published in its original language in the 
Altona Mercury. Soon afterwards followed a German translation in the 
same newspaper, signed with the initials J. F. S. 

The king, pleased with this translation, ordered inquiries to be made 
who had been the translator. It was Doctor John Frederick Struensee, 
a young physician at Altona. Soon Struensee was called to the capital, 
and named physician in ordinary to the king. 

In the following spring extreme ennui drove the young sovereign 
abroad. With a suite of fifty-six persons he left Copenhagen, visited 
Germany for three months, and then crossed to England. Lodged in 
St. James’s Palace, he soon made the personal acquaintance of his mother- 
in-law. Naturally Augusta, the widowed Princess of Wales, asked many 
questions about her most beloved youngest daughter, left behind at Copen- 
hagen. Christian responded so little to the affectionate feelings of the 
tender mother, that he whispered to Count Holck: “ Ah, cette chére 
maman, m’embéte terriblement !’’ 

Let us pass over the festivals given to the northern visitor by the 
English court and aristocracy, over the amusements of all kinds in which 
he indulged, over the splendid fancy dress ball given by him in return at 
the Italian Opera House to three thousand persons, where his royal brother, 
George III., appeared disguised as a bear. The English papers of the 
time made a calculation that Christian VII.’s visit to London, and the ex- 
penses made on his account, dost the sum of 500,000/. Among other 
presents which he made, Lady Esther Talbot, his particular favourite, 
received a diamond ring worth 1500/., and the royal servants waiting on 
him a present of 2000 guineas. 

After the English, the French capital was visited. Louis XV. was at 
that time in court mourning for the loss of his queen, Maria Leszinska, 
but nevertheless took good care to receive his visitor with the display of 
his wonted amiability. Christian, an admirer of French literature of all 
kinds, of French manners, and especially of the kind of lewd gallantry 
then in fashion at the French capital, indulged in a due share of all the 
gaieties Paris could afford, His absence lasted up to the end of the year 
1768. 

Among the suite accompanying him was also his physician, Struensee. 
A man of cultivated tastes and elegant manners, Struensee had quickly 


risen in the royal favour, and soon stood in it as high as Count Holck. 
March—vou. CXXX. NO. DXIX, 28 
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During the visit at Fontainebleau, where the French court stayed at 
the time, Struensee asked, before all other things, to be shown the so- 
called Stag Gallery, where about a century before Queen Christina of 
Sweden had caused her ex-favourite, Monaldesehi, to be executed by three 
masked halberdiers. He looked long and pensively at the locality where 
this assassination had taken place. Long after his return to Denmark, he 
told his brother that the first night at Fontainebléau he had had a dream, 
in which the image of a beautiful young queen had appeared to him. 
Impressed by this dream, he had felt asad foreboding and an uncon- 

uerable desire to see the-spot where a royal favourite had met his doom. 
His brother, very prosaic in character, consoled him with the words : “‘ All 


is possible.” 

Poor Caroline Mathilda, left at home alone during the king’s absence 
for eight months, had already tasted the sad fate to which she had been 
consigned to a large extent. Her husband’s stepmother had done her 
best for increasing the estrangement of the young couple. The birth of 
a crown prince, taking place during his father’s stay abroad, had appa- 
rently frustrated Juliane Marie’s plans for the time. While her secret 
and ultimate object, that of placing her own son on the throne, had now 
of necessity to be postponed, she directed her energies to obtaining un- 
checked influence upon the administration of the government. It was to 
be foreseen that the king would in a short:time bea mere toohin the hands 
of those who could get the lead of affairs into their hands. The evil 
ners was working in the family of the Oldenburgers ; the house was 

ivided against itself. 

Thus the first care of Juliane Marie was to effect a separation between 
Caroline Mathilda and her husband. During Christian’s absence she lost 
no opportunity im depicting his doings at London and Paris, bad as they 
had been, in a worse light than reality to the young queen. A prey to 
the pangs of jealousy, unhappy beyond description, soon aware of being 
surrounded by enemies, she received her husband on his return with eyes 
red with weeping, and her misery was not allayed by the indifference dis- 
played by him on that occasion. Struensee, ee also physician to the 
queen, soon discovering the cause of her sadness, became in a short time 
her confidant. 

His influence with the king imereased rapidly. He soon rose from a 
medical adviser and companion to a general counsellor and favourite 
minister, gradually assuming the lead of the whole administration. 

After all historical researches made, there is little doubt that, though 
enthusiastically admiring the queen, his relations to her remained pure. 
It is certain that he exerted all his influence for reconciling the royal 
couple, and that he succeeded in this effort to someextent. Risen to the 
position of prime minister, he exerted his power to introduce the most 
salutary reforms ; but while thus acting upon principles, and displaying a 
superiority of judgment far in advance of those surrounding him, he 
necessarily irritated all interested in ‘the preservation of old abuses, 
especially the old Danish aristecracy, who were deeply offended by his 
emancipation of the peasants, kept until then in serfdom, and saw in him 
not only the dangerous reformer, but hated him as an upstart, the son of 
a clergyman having daved tograsp the reins of power by undue influence 
upon a weak monarch. 
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Of this enmity to the all-powerful minister the queen-dowager did not 
fail to take advantage, putting herself and her son, the hereditary Prince 
Frederick, now eighteen years old, at the head of the discontented party. 

This Prinee Frederick, for whom so much iniquity was worked, was in 
body and mind a miserable object, a little, deformed, ugly, and silly 
creature ; he appeared to allt but his mother the most unamiable and dis- 
agreeable of mortals. The discontented party, however, was glad to 
accept him and-his mother as their leaders, sharing their hate of 
Struensee and his influence. 

Unfortunately, the latterallowed himself to be carried away by the con- 
fidence in his own strength engendered by his unequalled elevation and 
success. His relations with the queen became more and more intimate. 
He showed too often and too incautiously how much he adored her, while 
she as ve ewe | bestowed her distinctions upon him. Soon Struensee 
‘was raised to nobility, and made a count. At the royal country palaces 
the queen spent a great part of her time in his society, in audiences and 
walks ; at court balls she danced with no other cavalier as often as with 
Count Struensee. They were dancing upon a volcano ! 

Queen Juliane Marie availed herself of this so openly-exhibited 
intimacy, to cast suspicions upon Caroline Mathilda’s honour. By 
spreading reports to that effect, she succeeded in exciting the general 
feeling against Struensee, who, though repeatedly warned by several of 
his confidants, would not see the dangers surrounding him. Soon the 
conspiracy for his downfal was ripe. One of his reforms—the disbanding 
of the Royal Foot Guards—enlisted part of the military in the ranks of 
his enemies. 

‘On the 16th of January, 1772, the well-known court revolution broke 
out, which consigned the enlightened reformer to the scaffold, and the 
young queen to prison and exile. 

It was after the termination of a court ball, when Juliane Marie, her 
son, and Guldberg, their intimate counsellor, and thenceforth prime 
minister, with several others, entered the king’s bedroom, awoke him, 
and told the bewildered and weak-minded monarch that Struensee and 
the queen had formed a conspiracy to murder him. All orders for their 
arrest, and the removal of all officers in Struensee’s interest, were brought 
ready written by the hereditary prince, and Christian VII. ngabitalle’ 
to sign them. Then followed the queen’s arrest. Four officers entered 
her bedroom, compelled her to rise in their presence, refused her urgent 
demand to see the king, and forced her to enter a carriage, in which she 
was conveyed under a military escort to the castle of Kronenborg, on the 
shore of the Sound. 

Struensee and his confidant, Count Brandt, were likewise arrested, bound 
and carried off to the citadel of Copenhagen. The crime of which they 
were accused, when put upon their trial, was principally an alleged con- 
spiracy for declaring the kmg demented, and for naming the mfant crown- 

rince his successor under the queen’s and Struensee’s regency. After an 

imprisonment of several months, during which they were subjected to the 

most brutal treatment, their sufferings were ended on the scaffold by a 

still more brutal execution. Struensee, in his miserable prison, chained 

with hands and feet to the walls, an iron collar round his neck, wrote 

in pencil an elaborate defence of his administration, and his own bio- 
2B2 
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graphy. All his reforms were annulled, and the former state of things 
re-established. | 

As to the unfortunate queen, her implacable enemy, Juliane Marie, 
intended nothing less than to make her share the fate of her only sincere 
friend in Denmark. In order to seal Caroline Mathilda’s doom, it was 
necessary to obtain from her a confession of her guilt. Struensee had 
been accused—besides the other charges brought against him—of criminal 
relations to the queen. By brutal treatment some admissions had been 
extorted from him, tending to confirm the evidence of some of the queen’s 
servants, bribed by the queen-dowager. Founded upon these admissions, 
a declaration was drawn up, containing a full acknowledgment of Caro. 
line Mathilda’s guilt, and a plan concocted for obtaining her signature 
to it. 

At the castle of Kronenborg, the rooms assigned to her were so dam 
and cold, that not only her own, but the life of her second child, her 
daughter, whom she nursed herself, and had for this reason been allowed 
to take with her, was put in danger. The commander, moved by pity, 

ve her his own apartments, where she stood many an hour at the 
window, her baby in her arms, casting her sorrowful looks towards 
Copenhagen. Visitors at that sea fortress may still see the words written 
by her on the window-pane, with a diamond ring: ‘ Oh, keep me inno- 
cent, make others great!” When Lieutenant-General Hauch, the com- 
mander, tried to console her, she shook her head, and replied: “ Stru- 
ensee’s enemies are bent upon his destruction. A presentiment tells me 
that he is lost !’’ 

As soon as Struensee’s admissions had been obtained, a commission was 
sent to Kronenborg to examine the queen, headed by one of the ministers 
named by Juliane Marie, Schack-Rathlou. Details were given concern- 
ing this examination, and as to how that worthy obtained the required 
signature, in an anonymous pamphlet published soon afterwards, the 
author of which is known to have been Prince Charles of Hesse, brother- 
in-law to the king, and Stadtholder of Schleswig and Holstein. It 
describes the interview as follows: 

After all cross-examinations by the commissioners sent to Kronenborg 
to the queen had failed in eliciting an admission incriminating her, Schack- 
Rathlou told her that Struensee had made a statement compromising her 
honour and female dignity to such an extent, that her adultery was as 
good as proved. 

“That is impossible!” exclaimed Caroline Mathilda. ‘“ Struensee 
cannot have done it; but if he really has, I deny all he may have said 
against me.” 

“During his last examination,” continued Schack, “he has repeated 
his statement and signed it. Ifyou deny all, he is a despicable slanderer, 
and for this reason alone he will not escape the scaffold.” 

This blow did not fail in its effect upon the queen, desirous as she was, 
above all, to save her friend’s life. She sank back in her arm-chair, 
utterly overcome, asking, after some minutes, in a weak voice: 

“ Supposing I admitted all that the unfortunate man has stated, what 
may he expect from the king’s clemency ?” 

“ The prosecution would be abandoned to save your majesty’s reputa- 
tion,” replied the minister. 
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“ Are you really sure of that ?” asked the queen. 

“T hope it,”’ answered Schack-Rathlou, laying at the same time before 
her the paper containing the confession of her guilt, and handing her a 

n to sign it. 

Pi After doit but terrible struggle, the deluded queen took the pen, 
trying, with a trembling hand, to affix her signature to the fatal docu- 
ment. 

She had traced the two first syllables of her name, Carol, when she 
raised her eyes, looking at the minister. She saw his eyes eagerly bent 
on her hand ; she saw him trembling with impatience ; she read in his 
face the malicious expression of triumphant villany. Like lightning, a 
conviction burst on her that she was the victim of unexampled knavery. 
She threw down the pen, exclaiming : 

“You have meanly betrayed me! Struensee has not accused me! I 
know him better than you all; I know him to be incapable of such base- 
ness! No, no! It is impossible that he can have done it!” 

Trying to rise, she lost her remaining strength, and fell back fainting. 
Schack-Rathlou’s impudence now surpassed all bounds. He took up the 
- and pressed it into the queen’s hand, seizing then this powerless 

and, and leading it so as to finish the syllables ine Mathilda. When 
the unfortunate lady came to herself her signature was completed, and 
the commissioners immediately left her presence. 

So far the pamphlet, the truth of which has found its defenders as well 
as its gainsayers. Whether correct or not, and whether the signature 
was a partial forgery, it was produced against the unfortunate princess. 

The trial was gone through before a special court of thirty-five persons, 
noted more or less for their enmity to Struensee and the queen. The 
defence, entrusted to an advocate named Uldal, was weak; and, though 
the queen revoked her signature to the confession, her counsel appealed 
far more to the pity and mercy of the court, than insisting on her inno- 
cence, or revealing the secret threats of the conspiracy of which she was 
the victim. Knowing her case prejudged, Uldal probably thought it 
useless to contend against a verdict which he could not alter by any sort 
of defence. 

The queen was pronounced guilty of adultery, and divorced. Her 
enemies, notably Juliane Marie, tried their utmost to have her condemned 
to death, or to imprisonment for life. They would have succeeded in the 
latter—and as the place of the young queen’s perpetual —— the 
town of Aalborg, in Jutland, was already fixed—had not the British 
ambassador at the Danish court, Sir Robert Murray Keith, interposed. 
He declared that if a hair on the head of the sister of his sovereign was 
hurt, or her liberty restricted, he would call the English fleet to Copen- 
hagen, and bombard the town until it would be a heap of ruins. 

This energetic remonstrance saved poor Caroline Mathilda from the 
terrible fate prepared for her. It is well known that she soon left Kronen- 
borg on a British vessel, choosing for her residence the town of Celle, in 
Hanover. 

Her sad recollections, and especially the separation from both her 
children, contributed much to her premature death. A flower broken in 
early blossom, she faded away, beveling her few remaining years to 
charity and kindness. 

As to her infant son Frederick, born in 1768, he was left to the care 
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of strangers. A weak child before Struensee came to the court, the you 

had,, during the few years over which. the influence of ae en- 
Fisheened physician extended, obtained. strength and vigour by the a 
ment ordered for him. At the time when the little crown-prince 
separated from his. mother for ever, he was a healthy bay te 
inured to the mclemencies.of Northern winters, open, wikeet 
with tastes as simple as those of children of ieee ranks. Peles 
afterwards as-king called Frederick VI., whose life in. the first. months of 
his existence had not appeared worth A year’s purchase, owed. it to this 
judicious treatment that, notwithstanding his feeble constitution, he lived 
to the age of seventy-two. Nevertheless, his countenance showed in 
boyhood already the features of age and a, so that: by the people 
he was called “ ‘the little old man. pular voice also assi 
a reason for the boy’s pallid looks boy for ~ absence of all youthful 
7 cg a it was said that they had been caused by repeated 
doses of slow-working poison administered: by the queen-dowager, which 
he had overcome by his hardened nature, but kept. their traces in. his ap- 


After the court. revolution of 1772 had. been successfully carried out, 
Juliane Marie and her son assumed the lead of affairs. The throne, 
however, remained with the king, and the succession with his. infant son. 
While efforts were made, unsuccessfully, to remove the infant in the way 
stated, a: systematic plan was likewise followed for ultimately laying the 
father prostrate. 

The first. step was. to prevent the unfortunate Christian, then only 
twenty-three. years old, from marrying again. He had shown signs of 
remorse soon after his. wife’s removal, secretly convinced of her innacence. 
His stepmother, however, knew how to divert his mimd from so dan- 
anew a bend. The court of Copenhagen became the resort of the 
owest description of female characters ; orgies were celebrated before the 
king’s eyes to be compared only to the seenes which Catherine of Medicis 
had had enacted for the debasement of her son Charles IX. The lower 
the creature, the more devoid she might be of all propriety and shame, 
the more welcome she would be in hg royal closet. In such soeiety and 
with sueh companions the king spent days and nights. However, in- 
stead of causing by these demoralising influences his speedy physical 
ruin, and bringing him, as was intended, to an early grave,, his body 
resisted while fi mind gave way, so that he gradually sank into stu- 
pidity and imbecility. Notwithstanding reports that the stepmother 
occasionally drugged him also by adding uarcotic drops to his wine, he 
outlived. her as an idiot for more than ten years, reaching the age of 
fifty-nine. 

Juliane Marie’s government, in the imbecile king’s name, lasted for 
twelve years, until the crown-prince Frederick was sixteen. The seeds 
sown in his. earliest youth had borne good fruit. In friendless boyhood, 
surrounded. and instructed by the old queen’s creatures, he had preserved 
love and affection for his unfortunate mother, and resolved, as soon as 
he was grown up, to seize the first opportunity of ov erthrowing the power 
of her enemies. 

His solemn confirmation took place in April, 1784, and ten. days after 
that ceremony he prevailed upon his father to sanction a ehange of 


ministry and system, obtaining his nomination as co-regent. His first 
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act as such was the dismissal of-Guldberg and other creatures of his step- 
grandmother, naming the worthy Bernstorff in his stead. Juliane Marie 
and her-son were once more putin the shade, and deprived of all influence 
upon the: government. 

Frederick VI. was the last Oldenburger in direet descent from: father 
toson:. In outer arance he might: be said: to ify the represen- 
tative of a Aedtadeierenbet We have spoken of his Lamerers olddooking 
face: A. very prominent nose, protruding under lip, and pointed chin, 
with sallow complexion and fleshless cheeks, not only gave him the ap- 
pearance of age, but his hair, eyebrows; and eyelashes were of a silvery 
white from his birth, so that his head in early manhood looked like that 
of a sexagenarian. It seemed as if the progenitor of: his royal house had 
reappeared in him, mixing a ghost-like shadow with the forms of life. The 
ever serious expression of his countenance, his wan, fragile-looking figure, 
all these peculiarities gave him a simgular and strange appearance, calling 
forth the involuntary thought that one of the: last: representatives of .an 
old European dynasty stood before you. But he had: the large,. blue, 
truthful eyes of his mother, and with them.her kindness, her condeseen- 
sion, her simple habits.. 

Passing’ over the political events of his reign, over the misfortunes 
which befel the country during the French wars, when driven into conflict 
with England, over the loss: of the Danish fleet, over the financial ruin, 
we confine ourselves to naming the three principal reforms effected by the 
crown-prince before that fatal period. The first. was the emancipation of 
the enslaved peasants, living until that time, with the exception of the few 
years under Struensee’s rule, in serfdom ; the second the granting of civic 
and political rights to: the- Jews; the third the abolition of the slave 
trade. Frederick VI. was the first of all sovereigns adopting this latter 
measure. 

When twenty years old,.he visited Schleswig; making there the ac- 
quaintance of his cousin,. the Princess. Mary, daughter of Prince Charles 
~ Hesse, the author of the pamphlet. respecting poor Caroline Mathilda’s 

trayal. 

There is near Schleswig a royal palace called Louisenlund, pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the Sehley, now the property of the Duke of 
Gliicksburg, brother to the present King of Denmark. Some twenty 

ears ago there stood yet—and it may still be there—a simple monument 
in the shape of a pyramid in the park of: Louisenlund, with the inscription 
in German : 

“ Here Frederick and Mary found each other.” 

It was the. place where the serious erown-prince.had “ popped the ques- 
tion,” and had been willingly accepted by his eousin. 

Above it has been observed that the marriage of Frederick V. with the 
English Louisa was the last happy marriage in the house of Oldenburg, 
save one. This one then, the union of Frederick V1. with his cousin, 
was the last. But the evil genius of the family was still alive, and this 
happy marriage, happy in so far as the royal couple lived to their end in 

rmony, enjoying the affections of their subjects, was not to result in a 
continuance of the direct line. 

The Crown-Princess Mary gave birth to two sons and six daughters. 
Of these eight children only two princesses lived and survive yet; they 
both have remained childless. 
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At the royal sepulchre in the cathedral of Roeskilde six little coffins 
stand side by side. In them was buried the last hope of Denmark. 
When the first of these children died, one after the other, soon after their 
birth, the people said they had been poisoned by a kiss by the old, un- 
relenting queen-dowager, yet alive. 

At last, in 1796, that intriguing and remorseless old princess was called 
to her account. For forty-four years she had exercised her fatal influence 
upon the destinies of the royal house. Some of the darker crimes attri- 
buted to her by the popular voice may not be founded in truth; but cer- 
tain it is that she embittered the life of her husband, sacrificed Christian 
VII. and Caroline Mathilda to her lust of power, caused the judicial 
murder of Struensee and Brandt, and did her best to remove also Caroline 
Mathilda’s son when young. If she did not accomplish her aim in her 
lifetime, she prepared the accession of her descendants at a later period. 
How they lived, and how with them the last Oldenburgers died out, the 
rest of this family picture will show. 

Frederick VI. had, in return for his alliance with Napoleon, to sacrifice 
the kingdom of Norway, four hundred years united with Denmark, and the 
island of Heligoland, receiving as compensation the small German duchy 
of Lauenburg, adjacent to Holstein. His personal endeavours at the 
Congress of Vienna failed in obtaining more favourable terms, so that he 
left the Austrian capital disappointed and sorrowful. At his departure, 
the Emperor Alexander paid him the compliment : 

“Your majesty has won all hearts here.” 

“‘ May be, sire,” replied Frederick VI., with some bitterness, “ but 
assuredly not a single soul !” 


He could not forget the loss of the Norwegian crown for many a 
year. 

. The court at Copenhagen became, after this time, a serious court. Its 
monotony was rarely interrupted. Averse to innovations when he grew 
older, the king could not bring himself to granting his people’s demands 
for a constitution. Heat last consented to pacify them by the institution 
of provincial consultative assemblies. 

For thirty years had the austerity of the royal household lasted, the 
king standing in his domestic relations as an example before his people, 
when, notwithstanding his serious, dry nature, and the age of fifty, Frede- 
rick VI. once more fell in love. The object attracting him was a simple, 
blooming, and virtuous girl, the daughter of a sailor killed in the defence 
of Copenhagen. The king met her accidentally on one of the walks 
which he loved to take alone and incognito, was smitten by her beauty, 
demanded her address, and, after a few days, ordered her and her aunt, 
with whom she lived, to the royal presence. Notwithstanding the illicit 
nature of the acquaintance which was the consequence, the matter was 
arranged in accordance with the king’s serious views and unosfentatious 
habits. The blooming girl and her aunt had a small house furnished for 
them near the palace, receiving an annual pension of somewhere about 
1507. Here the king made his visits, soon taking his tea every evening 
in the small domestic circle, insisting on being received and treated as a 
private gentleman, enjoying the absence of all ceremonial and court 
etiquette, listening to the reading of his protégée, or playing chess with 
her, which he himself had taught her. When Margaret—such was the 
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young person’s name—had borne the king a first son, she took, by his 
desire, the name of “ Madame Danemand.” When, however, the royal 
rotector offered to double her income, she declined receiving more than 
- first allowance, it being amply sufficient for her wants. By her 
modesty and benevolence Madame Desemned became a favourite among 
the people ; her quiet and simple mode of life gave no offence, notwith- 
standing her dubious position. She often exercised her influence in ad- 
vocating the claims of deserving applicants with her royal patron. 

The connexion lasted more than fifteen years. During this time 
Madame Danemand bore the king four or five children, two of whom 
were sons, who, bearing the unostentatious name of their mother, became 
officers in the army. ; 

It was said that the queen, soon informed of the king’s relations with 
the inhabitant of the small house, felt a lively desire to see the person 
upon whom her lord had bestowed his protection, and that Madame 
Danemand had been commanded to an audience. Entering the royal 
apartment bashful and confused, she found a large mirror placed so as to 
reflect her person to the queen, seated with her back turned to the en- 
trance. As soon as the royal lady had satisfied herself with a view of 
her youthful rival in the lelldnealan, she dismissed her with a wave of 
the hand, avoiding thus the necessity of facing or conversing with a 
creature whom no doubt she regarded with feelings of aversion and con- 
tempt, but whose compulsory entrance into the royal acquaintance and 
unsought elevation might be pleaded as her excuse. 

At last also Frederick VI. was gathered to his fathers in 1839. There 
was no heir male now save the descendants of Juliane Marie, and the 
accession of her line was at last accomplished. 

Ifer son, the hereditary Prince Frederick, as he had been called, had, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages of his person and looks, married in 
due course, and at his death (1805) left two sons and two daughters. 
The sons were Christian and Ferdinand. The eldest now mounted the 
throne as King Christian VIII. 

Born in 1786, the grandson of Juliane Marie had received a good 
education, and became early the patron of arts and literature. He was, 
in later years, considered as a prince of cultivated tastes, devoting the 
greater part of his time to scientific pursuits and acquaintances with men 
of science. His reign was short, lasting only eight years, from 1839 
to 1847. In his domestic relations, however, Christian VIII. made as 
sad experiences as any of his predecessors, long before the period at 
which he ascended the throne. 

His mother having been a princess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, for him 
a daughter of the next generation of the same grand-ducal family was 
selected. He married, in 1806, twenty years old, the eccentric Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of the Grand-Duke Frederick Francis. This lady 
was very short, had a very small foot and mouth, but a large heart, easily 
accessible to the charms of those who pleased her. She was nearly two 
years older than Prince Christian. 

In the year 1808 she gave birth to a son, who succeeded his father 
afterwards as King Frederick VII.; scarcely six months later her divorce 
was already decreed. The Chronigue Scandaleuse of the time relates 
that the cause of this early separation was a famous French violin-player, 
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Edouard Dupuis by name, whose intimate relations with the princess the 
keyholerevealed'to her husband. It is said that the latter, though con- 
vinoed! of his: wife’s infidelity, to avoid a public’ scandal, would have 
allowed the distinguished musician to remain near the court if the princess 
would only observe “decorum,” and conduct herself with outward pro- 
iety. Bat the little lady from Mecklenburg had a mind of her own, 
eclared the Danish court too monotonous and dull for her, and preferred 
a divorce, unless the pleasant Frenchman should be allowed to remain 
continually about her person. When Prince Christian, it is further re- 
lated, refused the one as well as the other, a.scene took place, during 
which the little primcess administered to her lord a slap in the face—after 
which her wish for a divorce found no further difficulty. 

After the separation she was ordered to the small town of Horsens, in 
Jutland, where, a second Princess of Ahiden, she kept her little court 
without: being allowed to leave that locality, continuing, nevertheless, her 
previous’ manner of life. Ait last, after many years, she obtained per- 
mission to visit Carlsbad, from whence she was allowed to go to 
Italy. She soon found her way to Rome, where she lived under the title 
of “Countess:Grote,” enjoving the worst possible reputation. In order 
to secure heaven, notwithstanding all human weaknesses, she embraced 
the Catholic faith in 1830. Ten years later she died there. 

Prince: Christian concluded a second marriage in 1815 with the sister 
of the present Duke of Augustenburg. She shared the throne with 
Christian VIII., and survived him, worthily filling her exalted station. 
The union, however, remained childless. ‘The widowed queen, Caroline 
Amalie, is»still living at Copenhagen. Her grandmother was the unfor- 
tunate Caroline Mathilda; her mother that: baby princess‘whom the im- 
prisoned’ queen: held in her arms at Kronenborg Castle. The present 
young Prince of Augustenburg, the pretender claiming the German 
duces, is- great-grandson to the sister of George IIL 

At the death of King Christian VIIL there were left of the old House 
of Oldenburg only his son and his brother, both childless. The royal 
race had run its course; the male line was fated to die out. 

Prince Ferdinand, the king’s brother, had married:the eldest surviving 
daughter of Frederick VI., the Princess Caroline. Prince Ferdinand 
lived a gay and jolly life, as far as his means permitted, and his only 
troubles arose from his ereditors. There was no popular amusement, no 
public fancy dress ball, at Copenhagen. at which he was not to be found 
up to the last years of his existence. Ie was quite a “character” in the 
capital. Politically, he was always a nonentity. He died during the last 
summer, while the Princess Caroline still lives at Copenhagen. 

We now come to Frederick VII., the last Oldenburger. Rarely has 
a prince so little fitted for a throne worn a crown, and, nevertheless, while 
he wore it, been a popular ruler. His tastes and habits were decidedly 
plebeian from his early days ; his education was neglected, his knowledge 
superficial, and inferior to that.of most of those with whom he came in 
contact. He was wild and extravagant when young, falling early into a 
kind of amusement neither choice nor refined, and it was only shortly 
before and since the time when he ascended the throne, that his manner 
of life became more quiet, but not of a more elevated kind. With all this 
he possessed a great amount of good nature, a certain bonhomie, making 
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him. popular especially with the lower classes, and an honest, straightfor- 
ward way of acting, strictly observing the obligations which he had taken 
upon. himself. After his father had resisted, as long as he lived, the 
loudly-demanded introduction of a constitution in Denmark, Frede- 
rick VIL. at once granted. it at his accession, since when the kingdom 
has had a constitution demeeratic in principle and practice. 

Great allowances must be made for Frederick VIL. when the whole 
course of his existence is considered: from his infancy. He lost his 
mother, or a mother’s care, before he could appreciate that loss, not b 
death, but by the greatest misfortune that.can befal’ a child. His father, 
after that event, looked upon him with coolness: and suspicion. The boy's 
education was left more to the direction of: the old King Frederick VI. 
than to that of his.own parent. His: tutars were well-meaning men, but 
not firm enough to govern the wayward.and headstrong boy. It became 
manifest soon enough how little the prince was kept under control. The 
Copenhageners had more to tell of his mischievous and: daring tricks 
than of the progress which he made to fit him for a future ruler. 

His relations to his father were, even afterwards, never of an affec- 
tionate kind. He had no brother or sister on whom: to fix his childish 
love. When, seven years old, he got a stepmother, who received the 
neglected boy with great kindness, his: affections seemed for a time to 
turn to her. But his own. mother’s influence intervened.. She loved her 
son with an enthusiastic love bordering on adoration, and from an early 
time kept up a correspondence with him from her exile, which lasted up 
to her death. The prince remained constantly under this influence, to 
which much of. his want. of principle and his indifference in. religious 
matters may be aseribed. ~ 

Thus he grew up,.a stranger at his father’s home and to family affec- 
tions, without the salutary personal influence of near relatives warmly 
interested in his welfare and in the development of his naturally good 
dispositions. There is no record even of: his-ever having concluded an 
intimate friendship. Long before his father’s accession to the throne, the 
general supposition was that the heir-presumptive was not able to satisfy 
the most ordinary expectations, not to speak of qualities and aecquire- 
ments such as might be looked for in a future ruler of the kingdom. 

The only hope of a propagation of the old’ royal line; and of the union 
of Denmark with the duchies under one crown centring in him, the old 
King Frederick VI. early destined his youngest daughter as a.wife for 
him. Eighteen years old, the prince was betrothed to the Princess Wil- 
helmine, a few months older than himself. After this betrothal, cele- 
brated with great splendour, Prince: Frederick was sent abroad. 

His absence lasted over two years, Part of the time he stayed at a 
villa near Geneva, where he heard lectures on political law from Pro- 
fessor Pellegrino Rossi, and on the science of war from General Dufour. 
From thence he visited Southern France and Italy. Many anecdotes are 
extant of his gaiety and good nature, of his condescension and generosity 
displayed during that time. Fond of amusement, he was: easily led into 
adventures of an amorous kind, so that his companions not rarely had to 
remind ‘him of his engagement to Wilhelmine. 

Returned to the capital, his nuptials were celebrated. Unfortunately, 
two characters could not be more opposed than those of the newly- 
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married couple. The prince was gay, jovial, and superficial ; though 
young, he was, after his return, fully initiated and experienced in the 
pleasures of large towns, finding more entertainment in the society of 
extravagant and frivolous companions, than in the presence of serious and 
restrained characters. The princess was brought up in strict religious 
principles, modest and well instructed, but somewhat stiff and grave ; 
rarely a smile enlivened her countenance, and, as she was much like her 
father, her looks were not prepossessing. The young husband could not 
feel happy in her presence, finding her dull and slow even during the 
honeymoon. Restraint of all kinds was unbearable to him, and especially 
the restraint and etiquette of court life. 

Thus matched, they felt the more unhappy as their union remained 
childless. The prince sought amusements such as he loved. His com- 

anion in their pursuit was a Mr. Charles Berling, the son of a printer, 
and later the proprietor of the newspaper Berlingske Tidende, who had 
often been his playmate in boyhood, and whose acquaintance he now cul- 
tivated again. 

The old king, Frederick VI., much grieved at the way in which this 
marriage, his favourite project, turned out, first sent the prince, as a sort 
of punishment, on a voyage to Iceland. The correction was, however, of 
little avail. After his return, his domestic relations did not improve. 
Jealousy and mutual dislike increased; scenes occurred creating open 
scandal at court. The old king sent his son-in-law into a sort of exile; 
he named him governor of the fortress of Fridericia, while the princess 
remained with her parents. 

It is said that, unable to bear the monotony of the small garrison town 
in Jutland, Prince Frederick frequently came to Copenhagen incognito, 
seeking for amusements, to which his friend Berling ministered, and that 
in the house of that gentleman, at a champagne breakfast, he made the 
acquaintance of a ballet girl, who fascinated him by her gaiety and 
the unrestraint of her conversation. This young lady was called Made- 
moiselle Rasmussen. 

A year after this acquaintance had been made, the relations between 
the Princess Wilhelmine and her husband became so intolerable, that the 
old king decreed their divorce (1837). Their union had lasted nine years. 
The princess especially insisted on the severance of the matrimonial tie, 
not only finding ample reasons in the prince’s manner of life, but declaring, 
moreover, that all and every expectation she might have had of him had 
been disappointed. 

Eight months afterwards she concluded a second marriage, after her 
own choice, with Duke Charles of Gliicksburg, eldest brother to the pre- 
sent king. Since her father’s death she has, with her second husband, 
mostly resided at Kiel, in Holstein, or on their estates in Schleswig. 

After the long reign of his father-in-law had drawn to a close, and 
his father had succeeded, the prince, now called Crown-Prince Frederick, 
returned from Fridericia to Copenhagen, and was prevailed upon by the 
king to look out for a second wife, that if possible the extinction of the 
royal line might be avoided. A Mecklenburg princess was again chosen 
for him, but of the Strelitz branch. In the following year the marriage 
took place (1841). 


The Princess Caroline of Mecklenburg-Strelitz was young, blooming, 
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and charming, but, nevertheless, did not succeed in gaining the affections 
of her husband. As might have been foreseen, the union proved as un- 
happy as the first. Perhaps the influence of the lady alluded to above, 
whom the crown-prince had met at Berling’s house, contributed to it. 
At all events, the purpose for which this second marriage had been con- 
cluded was not accomplished—it remained childless. Another divorce 
took place, at which, as his reason for demanding it, the husband gave 
the same as at the first: want of children, It was, however, a public 
secret that the fault lay with him. The princess, indignant at certain 
roposals made to her, suddenly left Denmark, and returned to her father’s 
ome, insisting from there on the divorce (1846). 

Towards the end of the following year died Christian VIII., and his 
son succeeded him. We pass over the troubles that broke out imme- 
diately afterwards, over the insurrection in Schleswig and Holstein, and 
the war with Germany. 

Peace having been restored, King Frederick VII. fulfilled a promise, 
vata given some time before: he conferred the title of “ Coates 

anner” on Mademoiselle Rasmussen, and married her. Berling was 
made private secretary, chamberlain, and travelling marshal to the king, 
continuing in favour up to his sovereign’s death. 

Like the life of many an interesting person risen to notoriety in court 
history, that of the Countess Danner is enveloped ‘ some mystery, 
several versions existing respecting her antecedents and her first acquaint- 
ance with Frederick VII. One of these versions has been given above. 
Another, according to the Altona Reform, a paper published in 1850, 
. states that the crown-prince, as was his wont, one evening went to the 
theatre before its commencement, to divert himself behind the scenes 
with looking at the preparations for a new ballet. Being in his usual 
good humour, he stepped suddenly into the middle of the ballet-girls, de- 
mauding, ‘‘ Who would drink a bottle of champagne with him?” All 
stood abashed, but Louisa Rasmussen came forward, fetched herself, in 
tricot and tulle petticoats, the desired nectar from a wine merchant in a 
neighbouring street, and had the honour of emptying it with the princely 
visitor. 

A third version is, that at a fire in the house where she lived, the crown- 
prince saved her from the flames, carrying her in his arms, in a fainting 
state, from her bed into the street. 

Whichever of these stories may be true, they all agree in adding that, 
probably by Mr. Berling’s advice and assistance, Mademoiselle Rasmussen, 
tired of ballet life, went to Paris, studying there for two years the art of 
superior millinery. Returned from the “centre of civilisation,’ she 
opened in the “ Oestergade,” the “‘ High-street” of Copenhagen, a first- 
rate milliner’s shop, and many a fashionable lady in the northern capital 
preserve, as curiosities, millinery-bills receipted by the spouse of their 
sovereign. 

As an indisputable fact among the piquant and romantic stories quoted, 
it appears that the prince had known this fascinating lady at least ten 
gy before he became king. Having gradually become accustomed to 

er, so as to feel her society a necessity, her influence increased in the 
same ratio, becoming at last strong enough to lead him to the extraordi- 
nary step of making her his third wife. 
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It is said that some days after the wedding, at which none of the royal 
relatives had been present, the king and his morganatic spouse paid a 
visit to his stepmother, the widowed Queen Caroline Amalie, but were 
received with such decided coolness, that similar attempts to introduce 
the Countess Danner into the family circle were given up, the more so as 
the other queen-dowager, the widow of Frederick VI., then still alive, 
had peremptorily refused to receive a similar visit. 

This marriage then forced the king into a more isolated position than 
before. From that time (1850) up to his death, he had a cirele of his 
own, at which Mr. Berling played a prominent part. None of the Prin- 
cesses of Denmark have, sinee then, ever condescended to appear at court. 
The balls, concerts, &c., which the Countess Danner gave, were visited 
by few people of distinction. The princes of the younger branches, the 
Princes of Hesse-Rumpenheim, of Gliicksburg, &e., only eame to diplo- 
matic dinners where no ladies were present, and where, consequently, 
“the countess” was absent. 

The king, when at the capital, lived at the palace of Christiansborg ; 
the “‘ countess,” with her “‘ court,” in a house near to it. On the same 
fine square at Copenhagen, Amalia-place, lived some of the other mem- 
bers of the royal family in their palaces—the queen-mother, Prince Fer- 
dinand and Prineess Caroline, Prinee Christian of Denmark (the 
present king) ; and close by, in Norgesgade, Prince Frederick William of 
Hesse. These four households might be considered as so many separate 
courts, apart from the royal circle. They lived in harmony, forming a 
centre for the best society of Copenhagen. 

As to the Countess Danner, we have been assured by those who had 
the curiosity and advantage of being presented to her, that, whatever 
her station, struggles, and adventures in early life may have been, she 
possessed ‘the manners and bearing of a lady of the world. She 
spoke Danish, French, and German, fluently and correctly, and was fully 
competent to converse upon the usual topies of society. At the time of 
her marriage she was near the age of forty. Though short, and inclined 
to corpuleuce, and though never handsome, her appearance is described 
as not disagreeable. She had preserved the freshness of her complexion, 
and her sharp, penetrating eyes indicated a clever, spirited, and intriguing 
woman. 

When the king travelled to the provinces his wife usually accompanied 
him. The representation of royalty, denied to her in the capital, found 
fewer obstacles in the small towns of the interior. Here she appeared at 
the king’s side, gave audiences, sat at his right hand at all state dinners, 
and insisted,.even at out-of-the-way places, on having the small officials, or 
well-to-do tradesmen, acecompanied—bon gré, mal gré—by their wives, 
presented to her. Of the popularity enjoyed by the king among shop- 
keepers and peasants, she had “a per-centage.” They were pleased by her 
wit and charming condescension, and did not object to her sharing im the 
ovations — for the democratic ruler. No wonder that she often 
assured good people how much she preferred being in their midst 


to living among all the splendour of her “ court” at the eapital ! 

Such, then, were the domestic relations of the last of the Oldenburgers, 
once a proud race! As to his doings in political matters, it is not our 
purpose to enter upon them. Suffice it to say, that he observed his 
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duties, respecting the constitution, and governing according to law. To 
this honesty and good faith, so different from most continental monarchs, 
he owed his popularity as much as to his good nature and joviality. 

But the fate of the royal house has now been accomplished. The seed 
sown a century before had come to fruit. The wish of old Juliane Marie, 
of seeing the line of Christian VII. and Caroline Mathilda extinguished, 
had now, as if by a decree of destiny, turned against her own descendants, 
and in her great-grandson the last male heir to.the.crown of Frederick V. 
was carried to the grave. 

Let us conclude with some anecdotes and characteristic traits of the last 
Oldenburger, mostly related to us by eye-witnesses. 

Frederick VII. was scarcely of the middle height, and during the latter 
ae of a full habit. His face was good natured, but not inexpressive ; 

e had dark brown hair, and wore a full beard on lips and chin. It was 
his custom always to wear his head covered ; it was said in consequence 
of a nervous affection. In public he usually wore a hussar uniform, and 
cap; while at the theatre he appeared with a Turkish fez. On such 
occasions his head had some resemblance to that of the Sultan. 

He was very fond, not only of the pleasures of the cup, but also of 
tobacco. His long German pipe was so pleasant to him that he would 
never deny himself its enjoyment if he could possibly help it. On 
a visit to the court of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, during the time of his 
marriage with the Strelitz princess, he rose from the grand-ducal state 
diuner, re-entering with his long pipe duly lighted. The grand-duke, 
immensely taken aback at this sight, could uot possibly show any dis- 
courtesy to his guest, a Crown-Prince of Denmark, and with great pre- 
sence of mind ordered cigars and lights to be handed to all the cavaliers 
participating in the state dinner—an event quite unprecedented in that 
ceremonious little court circle, and never to be forgotten in the annals of 
Schwerin. 

The pipe accompanied ‘the king everywhere. When at.the country 
palace of Gliicksburg, near Flensburg, where he spent some time nearly 
every summer with “the countess,’’ his favourite pastime was fishing. 
During that exciting occupation, six or seven long German pipes, ready 
stuffed with the narcotic weed, had to be kept in readiness by a servant 
standing near, for handing one after the other, lighted before handed ‘to 
his majesty, so that smoking and fishing should not suffer one moment’s 
interruption. 

At the festivities given in honour of the august sovereign in the good 
town of Flensburg, or similar places, by the loyal citizens, a similar 
arrangement was made, the king enjoying an uninterrupted suceession of 
pipes and glasses of punch before supper, while after that repast the effect 
of the civic hospitalities often manifested itself in no common degree, 
and on one late occasion he stepped into the middle of the dancers, 
“ie them that they did not dance properly, and showing them the 

ures. 

"Visiting on a tour through Schleswig the small town of Garding, near 
the western coast, his majesty, entering the Town-hall, observed the civic 
balance hanging there. Inquiring what it was for, he was told that it 
served for weighing grain or other merchandise for the people. ‘ Oh,” 
replied the condescending monarch, “if that is the case, just weigh me! 
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I have grown very fat lately, and should like to know how much I weigh 
now!” And he was duly put on the scales and weighed, to the great 
glee and wonder of the Gardingers. 7 

When the Greek deputation, in the spring of last year, came to Co 
penhagen to invite the young Prince George of Gliicksburg to accept 
the crown of the Hellenes, the gentlemen composing the deputation were 
duly received by the king in audience. It was cold weather, and the 
sons of Attica, appearing with red noses and bluish cheeks, gave unmis- 
takable signs of the influence of the northern climate. After their in- 
troduction, the king, struck by their frozen-out appearance, said to 
them: ‘I suppose you feel very cold here?” The descendants of Mil- 
tiades and Epaminondas could not deny that they did, however much else 
they might be pleased with the hospitable Copenhageners and the fair 
Danish damsels. “Ay, I thought so!’’ resumed his majesty. ‘“ But I 
suppose you wear no flannel jackets?” The cream of the Hellenic 
nation could not say that they were provided with that useful garment. 
« Then,” continued the monarch, “‘ you must get yourselves some; it is 
absolutely necessary in this country. Look here”—turning up his sleeve 
—‘ this is the thing you want. You buy the flannel at Mr. So-and-So’s, 
in the Oestergade ; it costs so much an ell; go there to-morrow and 

t it!” 

Whether the Greeks followed the advice is not known to us, but we 
have been told that they were highly pleased with this sort of sans fagon 
conversation, favourably contrasting it with the stiff and monosyllabical 
way of expression of their departed Otho. 

On his last visit to the duchy of Schleswig, where death overtook him, 
Frederick VII. appeared in his usual good spirits, following his wonted 
enjoyments. 

From his residence at Gliicksburg, he made, scarcely a week before his 
end, an excursion into the neighbourhood, passing on his return along the 
long and narrow inlet of the Baltic, extending inward. The wooded 
banks, and the deep blue, smooth water, make that part of the country 
very pretty. The king walked along the edge of the Schley, where 
pienty of flat pebbles are to be found, picking them up and amusing 

imself with making them “skip” on the smooth sheet before him. 

During this interesting sport his feet became wet. Not noticing the in- 
convenience, he returned leisurely to his country palace. But he had 
caught a severe cold. On the following Wednesday it showed itself 
as erysipelas in the head, increasing till the following Sunday, when he 
expired, 

Thus died the last of the Oldenburgers of Denmark. 








